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THE CAREER 


BY KATHRYN JARBOE 


J ANET MARCHMONT?’S career was never discussed lightly or . 


flippantly. It was a most serious matter, and was always treated 
seriously. From her earliest years her family and all the friends 
of her family had recognized that she had a definite career, a great 
career, before her, and neither she nor it was ever spoken of save with 
that curiously modulated voice that is employed only when the great per- 
sonages of the world are mentioned, the voice that is in itself a form of 
reverence. Had Janet’s mother lived, Janet’s career might have been 
made of secondary importance to Janet herself, but, unfortunately, 
Mrs. Marchmont had heard only the first wailing cry of her child. 
The father, absorbed in his own grief, refusing to accept the little 
daughter as even a partial compensation for the loss of a dearly loved 
wife, resigned the child to the care of his sister, who, on her part, 
eagerly welcomed the opportunity to mould and guide a young intel- ) 
lect. Love had never forced the portals of Miss Marchmont’s heart. 
Love had no place in her world. In her mind, human beings were ) 
merely mechanical organisms with intellects more or less developed. |! 
By the time Janet was six years old, her talent, which was indeed | 
remarkable, was already well developed. She could express all her . 
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childish ideas in musical melodies, simple as childhood, but holding 
in their weird harmonies an immense knowledge, if not of the world 
in which she lived, then of some other wider, broader sphere. Before 
her small hand could cover an octave, she could play with wonderful 
fidelity and accuracy any and every musical composition that she heard. 

The teachers who were chosen for her marvelled not only at her 
precocity, but at the skill and knowledge she possessed, a skill and 
knowledge that would have been wonderful at any age. The most intri- 
cate problems of harmony and rhythm seemed to her to be the simplest 
expressions of fundamental truths. 

“There is nothing that we can teach her!” these masters cried. 
“ We should sit at her feet and learn from her.” 

Through all the adulation and worship, the small girl moved like 
an automaton. She was a machine perfected far beyond anything 
that man could make. Her world consisted of the narrow white keys, 
of the still narrower black keys, of the piano. She had never had a 
toy of any kind. She had never had, she had never felt the need of, 
small human companions. The ivory keys had talked to her, and she 
had talked to them. Her father was a figure much more intangible, 
much more unreal, than the creations of her own world. When he 
died, when she was told that she would never see him again, there was 
no vast emptiness in her heart or soul. The strange minor harmonies 
that were to her what loneliness is to a more human soul may have 
come more readily in answer to her fingers’ call; but even that was 
only for a brief season, and then once more the minor and the major 
were equally expressed. 

When Janet was nine years old she might have performed at any 
concert, not as a child prodigy, but as a marvellous virtuoso. When 
she was twelve her improvisations might have roused the musical world 
of her native land to ecstatic appreciation. When she was fourteen 
she went abroad to study, and the predictions for Janet Marchmont’s 
future, to every one who had not heard her play, seemed couched in 
terms of the most immoderate exaggeration. 

During the next few years Janet’s life was a triumphal march 
from one great master to another. To Miss Marchmont, who had 
remained in America, the reports were always the same: “There is 
nothing we can teach her; rather should we sit at her feet and learn 
from her.” In very truth, she did seem to have acquired her musical 
knowledge in some more harmonious universe than that in which she 
lived. 

Suddenly now, intermingled with all the praise, a faint breath of 
censure began to flutter. Janet’s technique was perfect. Janet’s ren- 
dering of the conceptions of every master was flawless. Brilliant, clear, 
fantastic, gay, sombre, simple, subtle, each and every thing resolved 
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itself under her fingers into limpid, eloquent sound, and yet—and yet— 
there was something lacking in Janet’s playing. It was with bated 
breath that these cavillers spoke, and yet it was true, the thing they 
hinted but would not say. There was no soul in anything that Janet 
played. 

One or two adventurous friends spoke to Janet herself on the sub- 
ject, but she could only return puzzled, questioning glances. To gentle 
old Fraulein Treffel she added words. 

“Not express myself?” she cried. “But I do express myself—I 
express all of myself. My music is myself. What more can I give? 
What more can I say in my music than I do say? I picture myself 
for you in every way. I tell you all that I think and f 

“ Ah, then think more! Feel more! ” cried the old German woman. 
“ Know more and say more!” 

Once when Janet had been listening to the greatest of all living 
masters, one who used his art to express his own consummate egoism, 
she exclaimed : 

“ When you play I feel as though there were a dense cloud of fog 
between you and me. I know that I am not hearing the thing that 
you are playing, and I cannot understand why it is!” 

And he could not tell her that the sleep of her soul was so profound 
that it could neither speak, itself, nor hear the voice of another soul. 

Janet’s own improvisations were brilliant renditions of the voices 
of the world about her—of the birds, of the winds, of the waves, of 
the storms and calms of nature. Sometimes she could voice the sor- 
rows and the joys of other human beings, but of herself there was 
nothing ; there was no faintest echo of her own personality. 

In the works of other masters she could seemingly interpret the 
exact spirit and idea of the master mind, but it was all done only as a 
perfect machine would have done it. 

Although it seemed quite superfluous, Janet Marchmont was beau- 
tiful, in a very human, girlish way. She was tall and graceful, with 
exquisite coloring and regular features, save for a mouth that was a 
little larger than it needed to be and eyes that were decidedly darker 
than the color of her hair demanded. An exceedingly fine stage pres- 
ence, Miss Marchmont called it. But it must be remembered that Miss 

Marchmont never considered Janet from any standpoint save that of 
her career. 
II. 

WuEN Janet was twenty-two years old it was decided that the time 
had arrived for her to return to her native land, to give to that land 
the intense joy of listening to the marvellous productions of her skill 
and genius, to give it the far more intense joy of placing upon her 
brow the first laurel wreath of victory. 
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At first Herr Treffel, who had undertaken the management of her 
career, thought that it would be wiser for her to give at least one series 
of concerts in the capitals of Europe, but Miss Marchmont had been 
firm. Janet’s career should begin in the land that had given Janet to 
the world. That was only right, only fair to that land. And Herr 
Treffel had been forced to yield the point. 

On the eve of her departure for America, Janet wrote the following 
letter: 


My Dear Aunt: 

You will be sorry to hear that Mrs. Madden is ill, but she has 
transferred me to the care of her daughter, Mrs. Harold Severance, 
who will chaperon me on the way home. I wonder what you will think 
when I tell you that I am going to take a vacation, the first that I 
have ever had in my life—a vacation from my career, I mean. On the 
steamer, I am not going to think of my music once. I am going to 
try to be like other people, to see the world as other people see it. I 
would like to be like other girls for that short time. I would like 
to be frivolous and silly, to forget that the world is serious, to forget 
—don’t be shocked—to forget that I have a career. To-night, when 
dear old Friiulein Treffel kissed me for good-night, she put her little 
thin hands on my cheeks. I had just played to her for the last time, 
and she said: “I hope I will live to hear you play again, dear child, 
and that then your music will tell me that you have learned that a 
career is———” Just then her brother came bustling in, and, “ Hush, 
hush, hush, Elsa!” he cried. “ Don’t put silly, sentimental ideas into 
the child’s head. Do you want to ruin her career?” I had to laugh 
at him. He was so upset, and it was so stupid of him to think that 
anything could interfere with it. 

But I ’d like to be silly and I’d like to be sentimental for a short 
time. Of course, you know, the vacation won’t begin immediately. 
Herr Treffel goes straight over to arrange about the dates, etc., for 
the concerts, but I am going to stay in Paris for a few days with Mrs. 
Severance, and I shall meet a lot of Herr Treffel’s friends and play for 
some of them. He has arranged the.same sort of thing for London, 
where I am also going to spend a few days. They’re not to be con- 
certs, not even private concerts. He has observed your wishes most 
carefully, but he says that life is so uncertain and ocean travel so 
dangerous that he really would hate to have me die before certain of 
his friends had heard me play. 

The vacation will have ended before I see you, my dear aunt, 
because Herr Treffel will meet me at the steamer and conduct me 
safely across the city, and, of course, Herr Treffel stands for the 
career. He will bring it back to me even if I am fortunate enough 
to forget it for those short days. 

My career should all be spelled in capitals, now that it is really 
beginning, don’t you think so? Do you realize how soon the name of 
Janet Marchmont will be synonymous with fame, fame, fame? I don’t 
believe that 1 really can take a vacation even for those steamer days, 
do you? 
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Miss Marchmont read this letter with an indulgent laugh. Janet 
forget her career! Janet take a mental vacation from her career! As 
well could Janet forget herself. As well could Janet take a vacation 
from her entire mind. 

III. 

Even Janet herself could not have told whether this idea of a vaca- 
tion originated in her own brain or had been suggested to her by 
Marian Severance. For Mrs. Severance’s personality had enveloped her 
completely, had overwhelmed hér during their first meeting. 

Mrs. Madden, one of Miss Marchmont’s old friends, had had no little 
difficulty in persuading her daughter to undertake the charge of Miss 
Marchmont’s musical prodigy from Dresden to New York, but Janet 
had accepted the change of chaperons with the same isolated indiffer- 
ence that she bestowed on all the commonplace details of life. She 
knew Mrs. Madden but slightly; she knew Mrs. Severance not at all. 
But that fact made no difference to her. It mattered not in the least 
if a person was young or old. Mrs. Madden was not musical; there- 
fore she was quite outside of Janet’s world. Undoubtedly Mrs. Sever- 
ance was not musical; therefore she would not rise above the horizon 
that limited Janet’s observation. 

It was Herr Treffel himself who parted from Janet at the door of 
the hotel where Mrs. Madden was stopping, where the girl was to 
meet Mrs. Severance, who had arrived only the day before; and straight 
from his world of art and music, straight from her own self-absorp- 
tion, she was flung far out over her horizon to fall softly into a new 
universe. 

In a single night Mrs. Madden’s room had been transformed from 
a dreary hotel apartment into an individual resting place, and yet 
Mrs. Severance would have said that she had done nothing to it, abso- 
lutely nothing. There were flowers everywhere, on the mantel, on the 
tables, even on the floor; a dozen photographs of pretty girls and well 
groomed men had been placed, carelessly enough, but each one to its 
own advantage; the gray daylight had been excluded and the soft, 
shaded glow of many candles filled the room; from a low bowl spiral 
curls of incense floated out and up. Over Mrs. Madden’s invalid couch 
was thrown a bit of rose Italian silk, and near Mrs. Madden, quite lost 
in a deep chair, sat Mrs. Madden’s daughter. Blonde and fragile and 
infinitesimal she was, and yet exquisitely beautiful. 

“Of course I may be unjust, Mamsy dear,” she was saying, “ but 
it seems to me that Providence has made you ill just to spite me by 
forcing this frump on me. No, don’t contradict me, dearie. I know 
she’s a fright and a freak and a frump and every other awful thing 
that a genius can be! ” 

Then the door opened and Janet came in, Janet dazed for an instant 
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by the metamorphosed room, Janet caught and held by the vision that 
rose from the deep chair, Janet enslaved fatally by the laughing blue 
eyes and the gay young voice. 

“You poor blessed child!” cried Mrs. Severance, a sudden passion 
of resentment flashing through her mind. The idea that such an 
exquisite, beautiful woman, she was mentally exclaiming, should be 
sacrificed to anything so ridiculous as music! Heaven knew that there 
were enough ugly women in the world to strum all the pianos that ever 
were made! She was holding both of Janet’s hands: She was looking 
deep into Janet’s eyes. “I knew I’d love you,” she cried, “and I do 
love you—Janet ! ” 

Janet hesitated only long enough to steady herself in the new 
universe. 

“T know that I love you,” she laughed. 

And after that, how could she tell whether she or Marian had sug- 
gested the vacation from the career, actually suggested it in words! 

In Paris, Mrs. Severance directed Janet’s purchases, but held her- 
self aloof from Janet’s musical orgies, as she called them. In London, 
Janet resented ever so slightly the demands made upon her by Herr 
Treffel’s musical friends, but Mrs. Severance did not outwardly or 
visibly encourage this resentment. 

The night before they sailed the two girls were resting in Janet’s 
room when a box of flowers was sent up for Mrs. Severance. Marian, 
opening the box, glanced at the card it contained with a cry of pleasure 
and tossed the roses over to Janet. 

“John Vandegrift is crossing with us,” she explained, “and says 
he hopes the roses will insure him a welcome on the boat to-morrow.” 

“But who is John Vandegrift?” demanded Janet. “And why 
does he send you flowers?” 

“ And might I ask if no one can have flowers sent to them except 
geniuses?” laughed Marian Severance, recognizing the unspoken ques- 
tion behind the spoken words. “ He-sends me flowers because he likes 
me, and because he thinks I’m quite the most beautiful creature in the 
world, and because I like him, and because he’s a friend of Harold’s, 
and because—oh, there are a few hundred reasons I could mention, 
but possibly he thinks they ‘Il give him the right to monopolize all of 
my attention from here to New York.” 

“But who is he?” persisted Janet, separating one of the blossoms 
from the cluster and fastening it in her hair. 

“Who is John Vandegrift?” echoed Mrs. Severance. Her eyes 
rested on Janet, but in her mind was a different vision. Her thoughts 
were evidently on the vision, too, for she spoke absently. “John Van- 
degrift! Surely you remember the photograph in the silver frame?” 
“Oh, the man with the square jaw and queer eyes. Were n’t they 
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rather long and straight, like the old Grecian eyes?” Janet was look- 
ing at her own reflection in the glass and fastening the rose more 
securely against the soft coils of her hair. 

“Queer eyes! Gracious, no!” exclaimed Mrs. Severance. “ For 
heaven’s sake, take that rose out of your hair, Janet! It makes you 
look so—so professional. John Vandegrift is an awfully clever young 
lawyer, and belongs to one of the best families in New York. 
You ’llI——_ Just put those roses into some water, Jeanie dear, and 
wear some of them in the morning—on your gown, mind you, not in 
your hair. That creamy pink is absolutely the most becoming thing 
I’ve ever seen you put on, and—er—a first impression——” 

Mrs. Severance’s voice trailed off into a silence, but Janet, all 
unversed in the ways and wiles of a worldly woman, paid no heed to 
the unfinished sentences of her chaperon, nor did she perceive, ever 80 
faintly, the scheme that had been conceived and born in those few 
sentences. For Mrs. Severance, as she herself would have said, hated 
to see a good thing wasted. Janet was distinctly a good thing. A 
career was an absolute, unendurable waste, unnecessary, impossible. 
Fate could not have provided her with a better ally than John Vande- 
grift, nor offered her a more alluring mise en scéne than the ocean 
voyage before them. 

“Sleep well, dear”—she permitted the faintest ghost of a yawn 
to interrupt her words—“and don’t forget to wear the roses in the 
morning. No, I don’t want any of them,” she protested as Janet held 

- the flowers out to her. 

“ But they are your roses,” persisted Janet. “ Mr. Vandegrift——” 

Mrs. Severance, however, had already closed the door between the 
rooms. Possibly because his name had been the last words on her 
lips, possibly because the perfume of his roses filled the air, Janet’s 
thoughts were occupied, quite to the exclusion of all other things, with 
the unknown Mr. Vandegrift. 
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IV. 


Marian SEVERANCE, in the seclusion of her own room, gave herself 
up to the consideration of the campaign that was before her. She had 
little trouble in convincing herself that it was not for the sake of 
Janet Marchmont especially, not at all for the sake of John Vandegrift, 

. but solely for the purpose of rescuing a charming, lovely girl from an 

odious, hideous fate. It might be—it undoubtedly would be—a most 
difficult undertaking, but she was determined to succeed, and she spent 
several sleepless hours in planning the details. But from the very 
beginning she found the affair absurdly simple and easy. 
q Her coffee was brought to her room in the early morning, and Janet 
appeared a moment later, a question on her lips. 
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“ How long has Mr. Vandegrift been over here?” she asked. “Why 
have n’t we—why have n’t you seen him before? ” 

Mrs. Severance’s eyelids fell over her limpid eyes. It would never 
do to let Janet see the almost unholy joy that revelled in them. 

“ Oh,” she answered with all the indifference she could assume, “I 
dare say he’s just found out that I am here. He runs over very often. 
I’m glad he’s crossing with us. It’s so much more fun to have some 
one about who ’s accustomed to all of it.” 

“T’m glad, too,” Janet answered. “I—lI don’t believe I’ve ever 
even seen any one like Mr. Vandegrift. I’d never seen any one like 
you, you know, and I simply adored you the moment I laid eyes on 
you.” 

Mrs. Severance looked up in sudden alarm. Was it possible that 
Janet had recognized the plan that had been made for her rescue, that 
she was flinging this light defiance at her rescuer? But Janet’s eyes 
were calm and serene and her voice even, with no trace of laughter or 
raillery. 

“Sometimes I try to convince myself,” she was saying, “ that 
there must be other people in the world like you, but I can’t quite suc- 
ceed. I don’t believe there is any one else as dear and sweet and 
lovable.” 

“T dare say there are others,” laughed Marian Severance, “but I 
hope you won’t find them. By the way, I would n’t talk shop to John 
Vandegrift, if I were you.” 

“Talk shop?” questioned Janet, bringing her brows together. 

“T mean about music. Men don’t care for that sort of thing.” 

“Don’t care about talking shop?” Janet echoed Mrs. Severance’s 
words but not her idea. 

“ Yes ”—Marian Severance hurried to regain the ground she might 
have lost. “ You would n’t care to hear diatribes about his law, you 
know.” 

“Oh, but I would,” cried Janet, ‘ because I don’t know anything 
about it. And as for my music——!” She laughed merrily. “ You 
have broken the compact first! You have spoken of it first! I had for- 
gotten it altogether! Aren’t these roses delicious? Shall I really 
wear the whole bunch? Like this?” 

She was pinning the flowers on her coat as she spoke, and her lips 
that were parted slightly to breathe the perfume almost kissed the 
creamy petals. 

“Tf only John Vandegrift could see her now!” thought Mrs. 
Severance. 


Even the weather proved itself an accomplice, for the day was 
radiant, soft and clear and warm. Janet, standing a little aloof from 
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all the hurrying, busy throng on the upper deck, seemed a tangible 
expression of summer, with her soft hair blowing about her face, her 
wide, child-like eyes, and the mass of perfumed blossoms on her breast. 
Mrs. Severance was occupied with deck stewards, deck chairs, shawls 
and rugs, but never once did she lose sight of her protégée, nor did she 
lose sight, either, of another figure on the deck. 

Rushing forward to pick up a piece of paper that had fluttered, 
apparently by accident, from her fingers, she brushed against a young 
man who leaned against the railing. 

“TI beg your pardon,” she faltered contritely, then added in pleased 
surprise, “ Why, John!” 

“Marian!” he exclaimed, taking both her hands in his. “I’ve 
been hunting for you from one end of the ship to the other. When did 
you come aboard?” 

“Well, more than ten minutes ago,” she laughed; “and for the 
last ten minutes you haven’t stirred from the spot and your eyes 
have n’t moved.” 

The sunburn on John Vandegrift’s face grew a shade deeper; but 
he made no faintest effort to deny her words. “Isn’t she beautiful, 
Marian?” he cried. “She must be going to cross, too, because she’s 
apparently not looking for any one.” 

“Tt would seem so,” murmured Marian Severance. 

But just at that moment the pin that held Janet’s roses loosed its 
hold and the flowers fell to the deck. Gathering them up, she raised 
the bunch to breathe its perfume, with never a thought that the creamy 
petals rivalled in texture and in shade the cheeks they brushed against. 
Over the blossoms she saw Marian Severance and the man with her. 
She moved slowly toward them, but sh» did not see the square chin or 
the queer eyes she had found in John Vandegrift’s photograph. She 
did not see the chin at all, and in the eyes she saw a light all new to 
her, a light before which her own eyes fell. Again she raised the 
flowers, as though to shield her face, and now the roses stood out 
creamy white against the pink that flooded cheeks and throat. On the 
instant, then, she realized that the flowers she held were his, and not 
even in the heart of the roses could have been found a trace of the 
crimson that put the pink tide to shame. 

An hour later the ship was under way; England was slipping 
swiftly, steadily, into a blot on the summer haze, but even more steadily, 
more swiftly, was the world changing into a misty universe, all unreal, 
all unlike any imagined thing, warm and soft as the heart of summer, 
perfumed with the breath of summer’s roses, and holding for the 
man but one woman, holding for the woman but one man. That night 
Janet watched the sun, all red and gold, sink down into a sea that 
had painted itself in its Lord’s colors, and she made one last, faint 
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grasp upon Time, upon Reality. Had it been only one day, she asked 
herself. When that sun had risen, had she been that other creature, 
that other Janet Marchmont, all ignorant of this wonder that had 
come to her? Then she turned to face him, and the golden glory of 
the sunset entered in upon the universe they had created for themselves 
and held them even more enveloped, even more enshrouded from the 
outer world. So Time and Reality were lost. There were other sun- 
sets, there were sunrises, there were long, moonlit nights, but all 
blended into that first golden, glorious light. 

To Marian Severance, it seemed that never in all the life she had 
lived, never in any romance or legend she had read, had there been a 
love affair so preeipitate, so all-absorbing, so wonderful, as this one that 
she had planned and yet had had no part in. But all prepared as she 
was to have Janet tell her the night before they reached New York that 
she was engaged to be married to John Vandegrift, she stood amazed 
to hear that the wedding was to be at once, within the shortest possible 
space of time. 

V. 

UnrortuNaTeELy, Herr Treffel did not meet Janet at the pier. 
Mrs. Severance and John Vandegrift drove with her to the Grand 
Central Station. 

“Now, mind you, if your aunt is very much put out about it,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Severance when she parted from the girl, “tell her to 
have it out with me and not with you. I’m perfectly able and willing 
to shoulder my own share of the blame.” 

“ Blame!” echoed Janet. “ But how can she blame any one? What 
harm has been done to any one?” . 

“Possibly not to any one, my dear,” laughed Mrs. Severance. 
“ But—well, you know Miss Marchmont is peculiar—from my point 
of view—and she may fancy—er———” and here Mrs. Severance stopped 
short. 

“ But do you really think that I ought to let Janet go home alone?” 
demanded Vandegrift. “Especially if Miss Marchmont is—is likely 
to be difficult ? ” 

“There is no question about that, at all,” asserted the chaperon 
positively. “It would never in the world do for you to appear on the 
scene with Jeanie. Let her see her aunt alone and tell her all about it. 
You may come up to my house to-night, and Jeanie can ’phone you 
there when Miss Marchmont would like to see you.” 

“One would think my aunt was an ogress, to hear you!” Janet 
objected, laughing. 

“Oh, no, not an ogress, certainly not an ogress,” returned Mrs. 
Severance, laughing too. Then she grew suddenly serious. “ But you 
must remember that Miss Marchmont has been a mother to you— 
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mother and father and everything else. Don’t forget that, Janet, 
whatever happens, whatever she may say.” 

Janet had time, even in that moment when she was parting from 
her lover for the first time, to wonder what Mrs. Severance could 
mean, and what it was that might happen. But on the quick run out 
to Yonkers she had little thought for anything except John and—well, 
and just John. 


“My dear Janet! My dear, famous Janet!” exclaimed Miss 
Marchmont. She did take both of the girl’s hands in hers, but she 
did not kiss her, and Janet, for the first time in her life, thought that 
she would have liked it better if her aunt’s arms had been around her 
neck, if her aunt’s lips had touched hers. 

“Of course you’re tired, I know.” Miss Marchmont’s voice held 
an apology for her own eagerness for news of Janet’s triumphs. “ Did 
you have a pleasant trip? But, truly, Janet, it seems almost impossible 
for me to wait to hear what they said to you in Paris and London. 
Herr Treffel sent me one letter that he had received from M. Chartier. 
Do you want something, Janet? But that is all that I have heard, 
every word that I have heard. Will a cup of tea refresh you, or will 
you need to—do you want to lie down? Janet, Janet, just to think 
that it has come at last!” 

Janet seemed to find some difficulty in meeting her aunt’s eyes. 

“T—I ’m—why, I’m not so very tired. We had such a charming 
trip!” Here Janet blushed, but Miss Marchmont did not see the 
significant color, and the girl plunged again into words. Of course 
the right ones would come soon! “M. Chartier! Why, yes, I remem- 
ber he was especially kind. But—Herr Treffel did not meet me.” 

“No, the poor man has sprained his ankle,” Miss Marchmont 
explained. “ But you had no difficulty? Mrs. Severance crossed the 
city with you?” 

“ Ye-es, Marian Severance and—and Jo——” Janet’s pause was 
almost imperceptible. “Oh, Aunt Sybil, I must tell you at once! I 
can’t keep it to myself another second. I’ve promised to marry John 
Vandegrift ! ” 

Mere words, mere sounds, could not have expressed Miss March- 
mont’s feelings when she heard this announcement. She stared at the 
girl who sat calmly smiling at her. She rubbed her hand across her 
eyes and stared again. Then she gasped weakly, wholly inadequately: 

“Marry! Marry! But you can’t marry, Janet. Can’t. Can’t. 
It is impossible—wholly impossible. And John Vandegrift of all 
men! ” 

Here Janet’s smile broke into merry laughter. 
“Marry!” she cried. “Oh, yes, I can marry him. Oh, yes, it’s 
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altogether possible. I’m going to marry him before this very month 
is out.” Then the girl’s tone grew suddenly serious. “ Won’t you be 
glad with me, Aunt Sybil? Mrs. Severance said that she would take 
all the blame if you wanted to blame any one, and she and John sent 
their love to you. But I don’t see that there can be any blame for any 
one. John said he hoped you ’d like him, and I told him that I knew 
you would the moment you saw him, but that I fancied you’d have 
to see him to appreciate him. So, Aunt Sybil, when may he come? 
I’m—I ’m—why, I’m really just dying to see him! ” 

Janet was apparently—possibly she really was—blind to the incre- 
dulity, the amazement, the horror, on Miss Marchmont’s face. She 
was standing in front of the mantel, fingering a small bronze Buddha, 
paying no attention to the tragedy she was creating. “I’ve had quite 
the happiest week that any girl could have. I will look up Mrs. Sever- 
ance’s number. I’m to telephone John there when you will care to 
see him.” 

Miss Marchmont had at last recovered her senses, and the storm 
that broke upon Janet’s head found her wholly unprepared. Miss 
Marchmont upbraided her passionately, she argued with her, she 
pleaded with her, but all to no purpose. At first Janet met all of her 
aunt’s assertions with laughing rejoinders. Ruined her career? How 
absurd! And why should John ruin her career? Thrown away the 
work of a lifetime? How impossible! What effect could her marriage 
have upon her music? What did this Vandegrift know about her 
music? What did he think of it? Here Janet laughed more merrily 
than ever. Why, really, she did not believe that she had ever spoken 
to John about her music. She had been taking a vacation from 
her music when she met him, and—and she had quite forgotten it 
afterwards. 

To Miss Marchmont, this seemed the climax of Janet’s absurdity, 
and she entered upon the climax of her wrath. Then Janet grew angry. 
She would not defend Mrs. Severance. She would not defend John. 
Neither would she offer any further explanation of her own conduct. 
After all, she was her own mistress. Mrs. Severance would be glad 
enough to receive her. John would be only too glad to take her even 
sooner than she had promised to give herself to him. And within an 
hour of the time when she arrived at her old home, she left it. 

She was received by Mrs. Severance with a rather exultant “I told 
you so!” And then Janet remembered, for the first time, Mrs. Sever- 
auce’s warning words at the station. But she could not enter into the 
question then with Mrs. Severance, for at that very moment John 
Vandegrift arrived, and before the evening was over Janet had prom- 
ised to marry John within—within ten days? Well, yes, in a week, 
if he really wanted her as soon as that. 
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VI. 


Tue week that followed was a week of hurried preparation, and it 
was all too short to admit of any definite thought. Janet tried, by 
telephone and by letters, to reconcile her aunt to the marriage, but Miss 
Marchmont refused to hold any communication with the girl. Mrs. 
Severance went out to Janet’s old home to see if she could not persuade 
Miss Marchmont to pretend to be reasonable, even if she were not. 
Miss Marchmont refused to receive Mrs. Severance. John offered 
valorously to go out to see Miss Marchmont, but Janet would not per- 
mit her lover so to venture his peace of mind. Unknown to all of 
them, Miss Marchmont made one effort to see John Vandegrift. She 
determined to see him, to ask him if he realized what he was doing, 
to demand of him by what right he interposed himself between such 
a woman as Janet and the career that had been vouchsafed to her. But 
all of Miss Marchmont’s determination was thwarted by a small de- 
fective current. Four hours she sat in the gloomy, whitewashed 
tunnel, but a few blocks from the station at which she had alighted, 
afraid to walk to the stairs that would lead her out to some other 
method of conveyance. When traffic was resumed, it was too late to 
find Vandegrift in his office. 

Had Herr Treffel not been confined to a smal] room in a hospital, 
he might have seen Janet. He might have seen John Vandegrift also, 
but it is doubtful if John would have listened to him, although from 
Herr Treffel John would have learned, at least, that Janet had a career. 
And of that fact John was still quietly unconscious. 

When John planned the route of their honeymoon trip through 
Canadian lakes and rivers, Janet demurred faintly. 

“T hardly feel that it is right for me to take so much time,” she 
said. 
“Time, my sweetheart!” John answered gaily. “My time is not 
so valuable that I cannot give it all to you. It is all for you to take 
and to use.” 

Janet yielded with a faint grimace and a merry laugh. It really 
was a joke that John did not know that she meant her own time, the 
time that was hers already and not his to give! 

After the honeymoon came the installation in the new home—new 
to Janet, but old to John, for he was the third generation of Vande- 
grifts to live in the old house on the shaded square. And Janet had 
only to accommodate herself to the ways of the old servants who had 
worked for John’s father and mother, only to make herself really at 
home in the midst of the associations in which John had been 
brought up. 

She claimed the back drawing-room for a work-room, and John, 
laughing lightly at the word, humored all her ideas and suggestions 
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for its arrangement. It was then that he spoke for the first time of 
her music. 

“It’s curious that I have never heard you play, isn’t it? And here 
we ’ve been married nearly six weeks! Mrs. Severance told me that 
you had been studying music abroad.” 

“Well, you know, you’ll have lots of opportunities yet,” Janet 
laughed. “Herr Treffel wrote me only this morning asking about 
days and all that sort of thing. He’s coming to see me some day this 
week.” | 

Janet could not have heard her husband’s answer: “ Then you want 
to go on with your lessons? ” j 

She showed him where the piano must stand, what draperies must 
come down, what lights must be introduced. 

Then Janet’s own piano was brought down from the old home, 
and the night after its arrival John asked his wife to play for him. 

Janet had opened the piano, but she had not touched its keys. She 
crossed the room and stood by her husband’s chair. He had drawn it 
close to the window, for the night was sultry, and the soft rose and 
gold of an early twilight filled the room. 

“T want to see if you are fully prepared for what you are about 
to hear!” Janet scrutinized his face with a great pretense of 
earnestness. 

“Ts it so very wonderful?” he asked. 

“Ts it so very wonderful?” she echoed, and it was mock surprise 
that filled her voice, for she was only falling in with his jesting humor. 
“Tt is the most wonderful! I am the most wonderful! And so, if 
you ’ll pardon the slang, I am it/” She drew back, laughing, but Van- 
degrift held her hand for a second before he kissed it and released her. 

“You certainly are the most wonderful sweetheart in all the 
world,” he murmured softly. 

Then Janet left him. 

The lamp-light fell full on the piano’s keys, full on Janet’s hair 
and white shoulders. For a few seconds Vandegrift watched her while 
her fingers wandered over the notes, clinging to them, caressing them, 
but producing no sound. 

“What shall I play?” she asked, looking dreamily over toward 
John. 

“Oh, anything that you care for,” he answered easily. 

And then from the key-board her old life crept back into her heart 
and brain. It sang to her. It called to her. She surrendered herself 
to it, giving herself back to it once again. All the spirits of sound 
that she evoked claimed her for their own, and she acknowledged each 
claim. Each harmony that grew under her fingers clamored for her, 
and she answered, thrilling passionately to the voice she loved. She 
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did not know how long she sat there, how long she played, but when 
she stopped she waited a moment for John to speak. He was silent. 

“Tt seems wonderful even to me,” she said softly. “ Does it make 
you quite speechless ? ” 

Still John did not answer, and Janet went toward him, holding out 
her hands for the sympathy that she knew was waiting for her. She 
stopped suddenly, though. The light from an arc lamp in the street 
fell full on John’s face. She saw that he slept, soundly, quietly. He 
had slept while she had played! He had slept while she had given him 
all, all the marvellous perfection of her wonderful power and genius. 
For an instant she stood there, unable te move or think. She was not 
angry. She was not even hurt. A curious, impersonal amazement held 
her immobile. Then she turned away and went up to her own room, 
and only there did she realize just what had happened, only then did she 
begin to appreciate in a very faint degree the situation that was 
before her. 

For the first time in her life Janet cried herself to sleep. A career, 
a career like Janet’s, holds no tears. Never before had she needed 
them. Never before had she found solace in them. 


VII. 

In the morning the situation seemed less grave. Janet confronted 
her husband with a playfully imperious demand: 

“ How long, may I ask, had you been asleep? How much of my 
music did you hear?” 

“ Ah, that was why you sulked off to bed, was it?” He held her 
hands lightly. “Because I slept while your majesty played? How 
much did I hear? Why, I didn’t hear you play at all. I heard you 
practising there for a little while, and then I decided that you ’d prefer 
not to have me hear you until you were in good form. So, you see, it 
was entirely out of consideration for your feelings that I went to sleep. 
I dare say one’s fingers do get out of touch with the keys. And just 
think how long you’ve been idle! As long as you’ve been my sweet- 
heart!” He was swinging her hands back and forth, but she drew 
them hastily away. 

“Practising! In good form! Out of touch!” she slipped the 
words in between little ripples of laughter that sounded quite unforced 
to her husband. “ You absurd boy! Do you know that there is no 
punishment severe enough for the crime you committed last night? 
I’ve half a mind never to play for you again.” 

“T dare say that would be more of a penalty to you than to me,” 
he returned lightly. “I’m afraid I’m not very musical. I never could 
tell one tune from another, so if you want to be tyrannical you ’ll have 
to find some other way.” 
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And even then Janet laughed with him, because, after all, it could 
not be anything but a jest. There could not possibly be anything in. 
the world so horrible, so grewsomely horrible, as the reality he suggested. 

Later, that same morning, Herr Treffel presented himself to Mrs. 
Vandegrift for the first time since her marriage, for the first time 
since she had been in America. She greeted him effusively. He looked 
at her earnestly. Had it gained or lost? That was the question in 
Herr Treffel’s eyes, and, of course, it was Janet’s career, 

“But why do you look at me so curiously? ”—she moved restlessly 
under his gaze. “It really is I, Janet, Janet Marchmont. I am here 
and all ready for it to begin. I’m so impatient to hear what you have 
been doing for me, what arrangements you have made, that I’m not 
even going to ask you what all those friends of yours in London and 
Paiis wrote you about me. Why didn’t you send me their letters, 
though? Are my concerts to begin at once? Is the first of them to 
be here in New York? There are so many, many things to ask.” 

But he did not answer her. He still looked at her searchingly, 
questioningly. After a moment’s silence she sprang to her feet. 

“ Ah, you don’t know me!” she cried, laughing. “ You’re not sure 
that it is really I myself. I always did maintain that you did n’t know 
me, that you only knew my music, and now I’m sure of it. Listen! 
Let me prove myself.” 

She sat down at the piano, and, her eyes still on Herr Treffel’s 
face, began to play, to weave into a seemingly simple, childish melody 
intricate, weird harmonies. 

“ That is the first thing you ever heard me play!” she cried. “ And 
what did you exclaim? ‘Ach, wonderful, wonderful, that I should 
hear such sounds as those in this world!’ And I knew that you had 
hoped to hear music like mine only in Heaven. And what do you say 
now? Or have you nothing to say? Has my playing lost all its 
charm ?” 

She left the piano and stood before him, impatiently stamping her 
foot. 

“Lost its charm!” he cried. “ Ah, child, child, it is still won- 
derful, wonderful. I still marvel that such sounds can be produced 
on this earth, often as I have heard you play. But——” 

“But what?” she demanded imperiously. 

“ Nothing,” he sighed. “ Nothing at all. Let us discuss these mat- 
ters about which I came to see you this morning.” 

“T will discuss nothing,” she exclaimed, “until you tell me. Or, 
rather, you will listen and I will tell you. You would like to say that 
it has lost nothing, but neither has it gained anything. What is it 
that you are all waiting to see me gain? That night when you inter- 
rupted your sister she was going to say that she hoped I would learn 
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that a career was not the only thing on earth. She had said once be- 
fore that she hoped she would live to hear me play when I had learned 
to feel more. Now, you thought, because I have fallen in love, because 
I am married, that my music would be different. How can it be differ- 
ent? It is not different. It never will be different. But it is all of 
me, all that I am, all that I ever will be. I will play for you again. 
I will play some of the great things that you love.” 

And for an hour she did play for him, for an hour he sat in an 
ecstasy of sound. Once more she left the piano. Once more she 
stood in front of him. 

“ You see it is all of me! ” she cried. 

“Tt is all that any one can ask,” he answered simply. 

Then together they discussed the details of the concert tour that 
had been arranged before she left Europe, and Janet was, in reality, 
as unmindful of John Vandegrift as Herr Treffel was. Only once, in 
fact, did she remember her husband’s existence, and that was when 
the German musician asked her if she wished her own name or her 
husband’s on the programme. 

“ Why, you speak as if my husband’s name were not my name,” she 
laughed. “His name is my name now. ‘There would be no sense, 
whatsoever, in my appearing as Janet Marchmont. You can use that 
as a middle name if you think best, though.” 

“ And—and Mr. Vandegrift will have no objections?” Herr 
Treffel’s question seemed careless enough. “ You have consulted him 
in the matter?” 

“Consulted him?” she echoed. “ About using the name? Why, 
no. In fact, I have n’t spoken to him about the concerts. You see, I 
have been so occupied. I’ve really thought nothing about them until— 
until last night. And—but, of course, I will talk it over with him to- 
night—the matter of the name, I mean. Possibly he would think it 
wiser for me to use the other name—Marchmont. Of course people 
over here have curious ideas about that sort of thing. Possibly his 
family—they are very proud of the name, I believe.” Janet had been 
apparently talking to Herr Treffel, but in reality she had been answer- 
ing thoughts suggested by her own brain—thoughts awakened by that 
remark of her husband’s that might have been a jest and that might 
not have been. 

She dismissed Herr Treffel with a promise to be ready to appear 
in a week’s time and with an assurance that she would let him know 
in the morning if Mr. Vandegrift objected to her using his name on 
the programmes. She even laughed lightly as she made the promise. 
It seemed so silly for her to question John’s willingness. 

During the entire afternoon that followed she did not leave the 
piano, but played on, hour after hour, reviving and strengthening her 
. Vou. LXXX.—45 
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courage, her hope, and her life, all the time drowning in sound a 
mocking voice that tried to whisper to her, that tried to warn her uf 
disaster to come. 

VIII. 

BeroreE John came home she closed the piano, ostentatiously throw- 
ing an embroidered scarf across it, and placing upon it a low brass bowl 
full of roses. But John did not even see that the piano was closed. 
He was rather tired, he said. He seemed entirely absorbed in the 
affairs of the day that was ending. 

Janet was surprised to find that it required courage to speak to 
him about the concerts. She was more surprised to find that she had 
to summon that courage. When she did speak, it was abruptly, almost 
brusquely. 

“Herr Treffel was here this morning, and I have arranged the 
dates of my concerts with him.” Her voice sounded hard and forced, 
even to her. 

“Your concerts?” John Vandegrift’s eyebrows and voice expressed 
his surprise. 

“ Ye-es,” she answered, and here it was necessary to hold the cour- 
age with both hands. “Surely you—you know—you know about my 
concerts, John? ” 

“Your concerts, my dear!” Again John repeated her words. “I 
have n’t the vaguest idea what you are talking about.” His voice 
sounded needlessly cold and exasperating. 

Janet found that she could relax the tension on her courage. She 
even laughed—a little unsteadily—as she breathlessly told him about 
her career. The first time that she spoke the word “career” John’s 
face grew harder. 

“ Your career?” he questioned. 

“Why, yes, John,” she answered simply, “my career—my musical 
career, for which I’ve studied and worked all my life. Surely you 
have heard of my music, of my musical career?” To Janet the idea 
seemed so simple that she could not comprehend John’s density. 

“T believe Mrs. Severance did mention some such foolish notion 
of your aunt’s, in extenuation of that lady’s attitude toward me,” he 
said slowly, with a pretense of indifference; “but I’d quite forgotten 
it. I dare say it made very little impression on me even at the time, 
as I knew, of course, that it was all a thing of the past.” 

“A thing of the past!” Janet’s veice flashed like a shower of 
sparks over John’s quiet words. “What do you mean? A thing of 
the past ! ” 

“You cannot fail to realize that there is no necessity for you to 
do anything of that sort now.” Janet’s husband looked at her with 
well feigned surprise. 
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“ Necessity!” she echoed. “ Why, John, I don’t understand at all 
what you mean.” 

“Tt is very simple.” John stopped to knock the ash from the end 
cf his cigar, and Janet felt that the delay was only an additional, 
intentional aggravation. “ Possibly, though, I should have been more 
explicit about my affairs. Possibly I have taken it too much for 
granted that you would understand from your surroundings and all 
that sort of thing that I was—vwell, rather well off for a lawyer of my 
age.” 

“ But we are talking at random, John,” she answered. “ What has 
all that to do with my career?” 

John frowned and his voice grew even colder, his words slower. 

“T hate that word, Janet. If you can avoid using it so often, I 
will be glad.” 

“What word, John?” There was a passionate impatience in 
Janet’s voice. “Oh, I do not understand you at all to-night.” 

“The word ‘career.’” As he said it, the word did seem to signify 
something most unpleasant, but his voice made no impression on 
Janet’s mind. She looked at him, intense question in every line of 
her face. 

“You hate the word ‘ career’? ” she asked. 

“Yes, when it is used in connection with a woman,” he answered. 

“But, John, my career is—why, it is my whole life!” she cried. 

“Why, my dear child, that is rubbish—pure and simple rubbish.” 
Vandegrift’s voice was patronizing now, and most exasperating. In 
truth, he spoke as though he were arguing with a tiresome child. He 
was only beginning to realize that Janet was very much in earnest, 
that this career of which she spoke was a matter of serious import 
to her. “TI know that you have studied music here and abroad. I dare 
say you were prepared to earn your living, giving lessons or even giv- 
ing concerts. But, as I have already explained to you, there is no 
further necessity for that. If you wish to go on with your music, to 
take lessons, I’ve no possible objection. I do not consider that a man 
has a right to object to his wife’s fads and fancies, however much at 
variance with his own tastes they may be. As I told you this morning, 
I am not musical. On the contrary, music—playing or singing—is 
distasteful to me—as distasteful as any other noise. But I would not 
be selfish enough to ask you to give up a thing that has always given 
you pleasure, that may still give you pleasure. Surely, Janet, you must 
see how very reasonable I am.” 

“But wait a moment, John!” Janet sprang from her chair and 
stood before him. “It is not a question of reasonable or unreasonable. 
You do not understand. It is impossible that you can understand. 
My career—ah, yes, I must use the word, distasteful or no, for it is 
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the only word that expresses what I mean—my career is my life. I 
was born for my music. I was brought up on my music. I have 
lived for it, and for it alone, all my life. It is all of me. It is I, my- 
self. You speak of my earning my living by my music! That has 
never entered into the matter for one single second. I shall, doubtless, 
earn money. There is no question about that. But that is merely 
incidental. I shall give my music to the world because the world needs 
it, because it was given to me for the world. That is what my 
career means to me. That is what my career stands for in my mind. 
What is your own career to you? What do your knowledge and your 
learning and your skill stand for? Are they merely matters of dollars 
and cents, or is there something more in it?” 

John Vandegrift laughed harshly. “ Very little more sometimes,” 
he answered. “ But that is beside the point. A man’s career is an 
acknowledged thing. A woman’s career is and must be an anomaly.” 

Janet had heard only the first words. “If that is all,” she cried, 
“then I can say to you to give up your career that you have worked 
for all your life. I will win for you a thousand, ten thousand, times 
as much in dollars and cents as your law will bring to you. What 
would you think—what would you answer—if I were to say to you: 
Give up your career for me! Give up your profession and content 
yourself with what I can give you!” 

John waited a full moment before he spoke. 

“As you said a moment ago, my dear, you—we—are talking 
quite at random. I believe you began this exceedingly disagreeable 
conversation by saying that Herr Treffel had suggested some concerts 
to you. I presume that this Herr Treffel was your music teacher, was 
he not? Does he happen to know that you are married to me?” 

“He knows that I am married,” Janet answered hotly, for the 
quiet scorn in John’s voice had maddened her. “I doubt if he knows 
to whom I am married. I doubt if he cares.” 

“Does Herr Treffel—do you imagine for a single instant that I 
will consent that my wife should appear as a public—mountebank ? ” 
John hesitated before the last word. Then he brought it out with 
slow, deliberate intent. He felt that it would show Janet just what 
he meant, just what he thought about the whole affair. 

“But do you imagine for a single instant,” she cried in return, 
“that I will consent to sacrifice my—my—my career ”—in her mind 
there was no stronger word—“ for this?” She flung her arms and 
hands wide apart. 

John demanded an explanation of the word and gesture, asking 
her to defin just what she designated by her scornful “ this.” 

Janet was walking up and down the room, and for a moment she 
did not answer. All at once the scene had grown so preposterous to 
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her that it did not seem real. At last she stopped close in front of her 
husband’s chair. 

“ By this,” she said, again spreading arms and hands wide apart, 
“T mean what you offer me here—merely to be your wife, merely to 
live in your house, to go where you go, to stay where you stay. What 
else could I mean? What other equivalent do you offer me for my 
career, for the career that I ’ve lived for all my life, for the career that 
is my life? I repeat the word so often because I love it. I love the 
word and I love the thing it stands for. My aunt——” Janet stopped 
suddenly. The word recalled vividly that last scene with her aunt. 
She saw the old room distinctly. She even felt in her hands the small 
bronze Buddha with which she had occupied her eyes during that last 
interview. Again she heard her aunt’s scathing predictions that this 
man would ruin her career. Again she heard her own frivolous, laugh- 
ing replies. Now the echoes of that laughter seemed to mock her 
misery. She beat her hands together childishly, passionately. “Oh, 
my aunt warned me of this!” she cried. “Why—oh, why didn’t I 
listen to her?” 

She was near the piano when she finished, and, sinking onto the 
bench in front of it, she laid her arms upon the closed keyboard and 
buried her face against them. The attitude was childish, despairing, 
and John relented—not toward the career, but toward the woman 
who was his wife. 

“ You are so tired, dear,” he said soothingly, and his hand touched 
her hair caressingly. “You are overwrought. I should*have been 
kinder. I should have been more patient. But I am tired to-night, too. 
We won’t discuss this subject any more now, not any more at all, if 
you will be content to let it rest.” 

He kissed her hair, he kissed her soft shoulder, but she did not 
turn her head toward him. She was using every power she could sum- 
mon to her aid to quiet the sobs and tears that threatened to overwhelm 
her. As soon as she was sure that she could control her voice, she 
sprang to her feet. 

“T cannot let it rest where it is, even for to-night!” she cried. 
But she spoke to an empty room. John was no longer there. She 
hurried toward the door, but stopped short before she reached it. Why 
should she follow him? What could she say more than she had said? 

For a time she paced restlessly up and down the room. 

“Tn his mind, I am only a child!” she cried. “Only a child, to 
be petted and cajoled. I am not even that. For he would reason with 
a child. He would try to teach a child. But I—I am only a wife, only 
a thing to be caressed, to be kept apart, a thing for love and kisses and 
nothing else.” 

Gradually, however, the stillness of the night quieted her. Then 
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she turned to the only counsellor she had ever known, to the only friend 
she had ever had, to her one and only love, to her one and only lover, 
and through all the hours of the night she played, demanding and 
receiving consolation, asking all, receiving all, surrendering all herself 
in return. 

IX. 

Tue early morning light was creeping into the room when Janet 
rose at last from the piano. Too physically exhausted to hold herself 
erect, she threw herself, fully dressed as she was, down upon her bed. ~ 
The sleep that came to her was deep and profound—so profound that 
she did not hear the first noises of the wakening household. Nor did 
she hear John when he crept softly to her bedside. She did not feel 
his kisses nor heed the tender, loving words he whispered to her. 

And yet her first waking thought was of John; of the conflict upon 
which she must enter as soon as she could see John, of the conflict 
in which she must win the victory. She could think it all over quite 
dispassionately now. All of the anger of the night before had been 
swept from her heart and brain. She could even think of the matter 
from John’s point of view. But she could discover no reason why he 
should not be able to understand and accept her career—perhaps not 
as fully as she had always accepted it, but as a definite factor in their 
life, as the only real factor in her life. 

She removed her dinner gown, brusied her hair, and wrapped a 
soft blue silk kimono about her shoulders. Then she went slowly 
through the hall and stopped for a moment at John’s door. If ever 
she had been taught to pray, she would have prayed then that John 
would understand, that John would accept her as she was, as she 
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must be. 
But John’s room was empty. She glanced at a clock on his mantle. 


The morning was almost over. John had been gone for hours. On her 
way back to her own room she encountered a maid who handed her a 
telegram. It was from Herr Treffel, saying that he must know imme- 
diately her decision concerning the name to be used on the programmes 
and in the announcements of her concerts. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Janet wrote her answer: “Use 
Marchmont only.” She did not notice at all that she signed her tele- 
gram “Janet Marchmont.” 

Tue hours of that day were interminable. The minutes seemed 
to repeat themselves endiessly. Janet wandered from one room to 
another, at first almost unconsciously, not realizing that she was ques- 
tioning something, not interpreting the messages they held for her. 
But all at once she understood, she realized that her quest had a definite 
object. She saw that the rooms were speaking to her 6f John Vande- 
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grift; not only of John, but of John’s father and of John’s grand- 
father and of the two women who had been the wives of those men. 
And, after she understood the matter, Janet knew that she had been 
looking all day for some sign of the yielding, of the self-effacement, of 
the self-rendering, that must come to John if life with him was to be 
possible. 

Once Janet stopped quite still and asked herself if she could 
efface herself, if she could abandon her career for John, and the answer 
to her question was a mocking laugh from her own lips, a laugh that 
echoed through the empty rooms. It would have been easier, infinitely 
easier, for Janet Vandegrift to have contemplated suicide or murder 
rather than the abandonment of the idea and the ideal, that had dom- 
inated her entire life. 

Everywhere throughout the house, in every room, John and John’s 
ideas were dominant, everywhere the man-force spoke. John argued, 
John’s father upheld his arguments, John’s grandfather strengthened 
them. The women, the mother and grandmother, spoke only in the 
voice of absolute silence. Nowhere was there any evidence of the lives 
they had lived. In no way had they asserted themselves. They had 
left no lasting proof of their lives in that house where they had spent 
so many years. 

All day long, while Janet waited for her husband, she was in reality 
arguing with him and with that dominant man-force of the three 
generations of men. Everywhere she heard John’s answers, cutting, 
keen, and direct. Each moment, too, she realized that her own 
strength was weakening; not the power of her own arguments, but 
her own strength to wield that power. As the hours wore on, she 
grew desperately restless, too. The clear, concise statements, the ap- 
peals, that had been ready for the morning’s talk with John, had all 
been forgotten and she could only say over and over: 

“T will be myself. I must be myself. I will carry out my own 
career. It is all of me. ItisI. It is I, myself.” 

John was late, and the maid who came in to light the lamps brought 
Mrs. Vandegrift the evening papers. Listlessly Janet picked up the 
one that had been laid on top, and there, confronting her from the 
first page, was her own face, her own name, Janet Marchmont. She 
remembered then that she had sent her photographs from Paris to 
Herr Treffel to use for press-work as soon as the dates of her concerts 
were decided upon. Janet saw the glaring head-line, the caricature 
of herself, with John’s eyes. For only an instant she held the paper, 
and then she hurriedly put it at the bottom of the pile. For another 
instant she stood by the table. She had put the grewsome thing out 
of sight; but what would that avail her? John would already have 
seen the paper in fifty places, in the hands of other men. 
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“T cannot face him now!” she cried aloud, and her own voice 
frightened her. 

Fortunately, she had not dressed for dinner. It was the work of a 
moment to put on her hat and coat, to pick up her gloves and purse. 
Another moment sufficed to summon the maid. 

“Tell Mr. Vandegrift that my aunt has sent for me, quite sud- 
denly.” Janet did not look at the maid as she spoke, nor see the incre- 
dulity that lay under the servile mask, but she added: “Tell Mr. 
Vandegrift, too, that he can telephone me there, at my aunt’s house, 
if—if he will.” 

“If he wants to” had been the natural conclusion, but Janet 
changed the form for the sake of appearances, for the sake of the first 
gossip among the servants in her husband’s house, and then she left 
that husband’s house, knowing quite well that it would be for the last 
time. She was quite sure that John would understand, quite sure that 
John would not telephone to her, that he would not want to telephone. 

She was right, too. For John, coming home, understood; under- 
stood not only that she had left him and his house, but understood, in 
a measure, what her motives had been, what the forces had been that 
had driven her. John had known how strong an argument that quiet 
house would be, and he had counted on it, too, for he had thought that 
it would be on his side and not against him. 

All through that day that had seemed interminable to him as well 
as to Janet, he had relied on the testimony that the house was offering 
to Janet concerning the value of the position of the mistress of that 
house, concerning the honor that belonged to the wife of the owner of 
that house. When he found that she had gone, he realized just how 
the arguments had all been changed, how they had told against him 
instead of for him. When he stood by the table where the pile of even- 
ing papers lay he knew that Janet had slipped that glaring type and 
that pictured face under the others, and he realized perfectly that it 
was when she had seen them that it had been impossible for her to wait 
longer to see him. 

But it was quite as impossible for John to telephone to Janet as it 
had been for Janet to wait for John, because John, in his own person, 
stood for that dominant man-force that demands subjection from its 
women, that tolerates no insubordination, that gives no quarter. 

The servant who entered the room to announce dinner saw Mr. 
Vandegrift still standing by the table where the papers lay, and he 
saw also a bunch of violets crisping on the coals in the grate. 


XI. 
Janet and the evening papers arrived at Miss Marchmont’s house 
in Yonkers at the same moment. Whispering to the maid to say 
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nothing of her presence there, she placed the copy of her own picture 
carelessly upon the top of the other journals that were to be carried 
in to her aunt, then slipped up to her room. 

On the way cut to Yonkers, Janet’s thoughts had dwelt feverishly 
upon John. Had he come home yet? Had he discovered that she was 
gone? Would he realize that she had left him, that she had gone away 
from him? Would he send for her? Would he come to her? Was 
there any way in which she could reconcile him to the life she must 
live? Was there any way in which their lives would be brought to- 
gether again? 

Now the wide-windowed, silent little room swept John completely 
from Janet’s thoughts. She threw her things hurriedly on the small 
white bed. Then she stood in front of the mirror and looked, appar- 
ently, at the tall young woman it presented to her, but she saw only a 
thin, pale child. 

“Tt has come at last, Janet, child,” she whispered. “Our dreams 
are realized at last!” 

And, the vision of the small, pale girl still in her eyes, the tri- 
umphant smile still on her lips, she descended to her aunt’s sitting- 
room. 

Miss Marchmont had not moved since she had seen, staring up at 
her from the coarse, white paper, the name of Janet Marchmont, since 
she had seen the portrait of Janet Marchmont, but her old fingers were 
clinched so tightly that they had torn the edges of the paper. 

Then Janet herself appeared, entering the room quite as though 
it were her custom so to enter it a moment before dinner would be 
served. 

“Well, Aunt Sybil, it has come at last. It has really come!” The 
girl seemed to have but one triumphant cry, and this she repeated over 
and over. “I never knew until I saw that paper to-night how I have 
longed, really longed, for the world’s acknowledgment of my work.” 

It seemed almost as though Janet had no words of greeting for 
her aunt, as though there had been no parting, no separation, no 
disagreement. But Miss Marchmont held out both hands to her niece, 
and then Janet bent her tall head and kissed her aunt’s lips—for the 
first time in all her life. , 

“Td so forgotten how you ’ve always mothered me,” she said softly, 
“how you, and you only, have cared for me and brought me to this 
point where I can command the world’s acknowledgment. You—you 
will forgive me, won’t you?” 

“But Mr. Vandegrift!” Miss Marchmont had flushed under the 
caress. She ignored the penitence. 

“ Ah, please do not speak of him at all,” cried Janet impetuously. 
“Not to-night, any way. I want to enjoy my first triumph with you. 
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Have you read what Herr Treffel has written there? See, he has 
printed extracts from his letters from those English and French musi- 
cians. And, oh! they say that I am the greatest of them all! Do you 
realize what that means? Do you realize that words like those coming 
from such men mean that I shall have the whole world at my feet? 
The whole world! And it’s a week to wait before I can prove it to 
them! A long, long week!” 

“But, Janet-——” interposed Miss Marchmont. 

“No, no, no! I know what you would ask, but I will not tell you 
anything to-night!” the girl cried. “Or rather, yes, I will tell you 
everything to-night, and then you must never speak his name to me 
again.” She was pacing restlessly up and down the room. Now she 
opened the door into the hall. “Can I hear the telephone here?” she 
asked. “ Will Martha hear it and call me? But of course it will not 
ring! Some one—I do not know if it is you or I or Marian Severance 
—but some one has done John Vandegrift a horrible wrong. He mar- 
ried me knowing nothing about my career, knowing nothing about me, 
accepting me as Philip Marchmont’s daughter, as Marian Severance’s 
friend. Those two facts established the idea in his mind that I be- 
longed to his world. He thought that I was a woman who would like 
to be only a wife, to be petted and caressed, who would accept grate- 
fully the life that was given her by her husband, who would be glad 
of his position, glad of the position won by his ancestors. He cannot 
accept me as I am. He will not accept my career. I—I am my career. 
That is all of it. What more would you have?” Janet was talking 
feverishly, running her words together excitedly, but this was only 
because she was in haste to return to the subject of her career, the sub- 
ject of her appearance before the world that was waiting to crown 
her with the laurel of victory. Impatiently she waved away her aunt’s 
questions. “ Yes, of course, I argued it out with him, but he does not 
understand even the words I use. And, what is more, I argued it 
out with his father and his grandfather. I have been arguing it with 
them all day long, and they, on their painted canvases, are no deafer 
to my words than he is. I have pictured it all to all of them. I have 
told them what it is to me. Their answers are all one and the same 
thing. A woman can have no career. A woman’s part in life is to be 
the plaything of her husband when he wants to play, and to hide out 
of his sight when he does not want to play. And I have told them all 
for the last time that I am Janet Marchmont, that I have my own 
career, that I will have it—will have it in spite of them all. And 
now you must never speak to me about him again. I will not answer 
you if you do. My own life begins to-night, definitely, with Herr 
Treffel’s announcements in the papers, and he, John, John Vandegrift, 
is outside of it, absolutely outside of it, I shall wear this gown when 
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I appear on Friday evening—on Friday evening, one week from 
to-night!” 

Janet was holding in her hand the photograph, a copy of which 
had appeared in the evening paper, and the wholly matter-of-fact tone 
in which she spoke would have convinced an even more astute listener 
than Miss Marchmont that Janet Vandegrift had indeed thrust her 
husband out of her life. 


XII. 

Ir John Vandegrift could have seen all the letters that Janet wrote 

to him during the days that followed he might have understood that 
her mind was a more complex organism than it seemed even to her. 
But the letter he did receive conveyed to him no impression of her. 
There were merely a few facts stated in the barest, most meagre way. 
There was nothing, either, that he could read between the lines. 


Under the circumstances [she wrote] there seems to be no necessity 
for telling you more than a few details concerning my concert tour. 
It will begin on Friday night, here in New York. It will cover a 
period of sixteen or eighteen weeks, and will extend through the prin- 
cipal cities of America. Herr Treffel is my musical director, and Miss 
Marchmont will live with me and travel with me. They will, together, 
look out for my career, which, as you know, is my life. For your 
sake, I wish that you might have known this; that you might have 
understood it before it was too late. 


The last sentence was evidently an afterthought, added when the 
ink of the rest was quite dry, but even that said nothing to John. He 
read the note twice, and placed it next to a photograph in a small 
leather case that he carried in his pocket. He did not answer the note. 
It seemed to him to require no answer. It even, in a way, denied the 
possibility of an answer. 


XIII. 

Herr TREFFEL accepted Miss Marchmont’s meagre explanation of 
the situation with small curiosity. It was Janet’s career in which he 
was interested, not Janet, not Janet’s husband. 

“Well, I cannot see that she has gained anything by this mar- 
riage,” he said when Miss Marchmont had finished her story. “ Let 
us thank God that she has lost nothing!” 

The German musician had taken an apartment in the Carnegie 
for his sojourn in America, and this he gladly resigned to Miss March- 
mont, assuring her that it would be best for Janet to be near the con- 
cert hall, and that the studio he had would be large enough for a few 
small audiences he had asked to hear Janet play. 

For Herr Treffel was an expert musical director. Not only had 
all his press-work been perfect, but, dreading the coldness of a first 
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audience toward an unknown pianiste, however widely heralded she 
was, he had arranged two private hearings, asking thereto the most 
influential musicians and music lovers in the city. The first of these 
had been set for Tuesday evening, so on the morning of that day Janet 
and her aunt came to town and took possession of the studio apartment. 

At the door of the elevator Janet met Mrs. Severance, who was 
descending from her club. 

“ Janet Marchmont! ” 

“Oh, Marian!” 

These were the greetings. Herr Treffel and Miss Marchmont were 
completely ignored. 

“You must tell me! You must let me help you!” Mrs. Severance 
was holding both of Janet’s hands in hers. “I’ve tried to see John, 
I’ve telephoned him and written him, but he is evidently furious 
with me, for he says that he cannot talk to me now.” 

“ But there is nothing to tell—nothing much, that is,” Janet an- 
swered. “And I am afraid that there is no—no help, as you call it, 
possible.” 

“You ’ve not left John—not really left him?” the elder woman 
asked. 

“Why, ye-es, I—I have left him.” Janet’s answer was definite, 
even though her words were spoken slowly. 

“Then you must tell me about it. I must know!” Mrs. Severance, 
reéntering the elevator, drew Janet after her, again ignoring Miss 
Marchmont and the musical director. “There is no one in the club 
now,” she said. “ We can have an hour to ourselves.” 

So, in a quiet corner of the club’s library, Janet told all that there 
was to tell. She spoke quite calmly and dispassionately, explaining 
her own position, narrating John’s ideas. Occasionally her eyes were 
turned toward Mrs. Severance, but for the greater part of the time they 
rested on the twin white spires that seem to hold an angle of heaven 
in their embrace. 

“ And you mean to say that you don’t love John, after all?” Mrs. 
Severance’s question was asked a whole minute after Janet’s voice 
had trailed off into silence. 

Janet’s answer was spoken only after her eyes had held her friend’s 
face in a long contemplation. 

“T don’t know what you mean, exactly,” she said. “I don’t be- 
lieve that I know what love is. I—I thought I loved John Vandegrift, 
there, on the steamer. I was quite sure that I loved him when he asked 
me to marry him, but the—the feeling that I have for him is nothing 
compared with my love for my music. That is, it seems to me that it 
is not. Sometimes I think—sometimes, I mean, since I left him, I 
have thought that I would give all the world just to touch his hand, 
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just to hear his voice; that if I could only feel his arms about me it 
would be all that I could ask; but, instantly, I realize that that is all 
childish nonsense; that, in reality, his hands, his voice, his arms, 
have nothing whatever to do with me; and I know perfectly well that 
if he were to appear before me, even at those moments when I am 
longing for him, there would be nothing for me to do but to insist that 
he should recognize my right to live my own life, before he even spoke 
to me of love.” 

It was here that Mrs. Severance interrupted Janet’s discourse with 
some half-spoken words that the girl did not hear distinctly. 

“You say that I am not normal?” she questioned. “ Possibly I 
am not. Possibly if I were I could not sit here and tell you how 
much I love him. Possibly if I were what you call a normal woman 
I could not absorb myself in my music as I am doing now. I do not 
know if you can believe me or not, but I assure you that, save for those 
few moments of longing of which I have spoken, I have not thought of 
John. From my point of view, John, all my association with John, 
my marriage to him—it all seems abnormal. I do not see how or 
why I let him come into my life, how or why I have sacrificed these 
two months to him.” 

“But, Janet,” Mrs. Severance interrupted once again, “you say 
that is from your point of view. Is it absolutely impossible for you 
to understand John’s point of view?” 

“No, oh, no! ” Janet cried impetuously. “I do understand it thor- 
oughly. I do appreciate it, but I cannot accept it. I cannot accept it 
for myself.” 

“ And you mean to sit there and tell me that after only six weeks 
of married life, you, a girl of twenty-three, have left your husband 
forever?” Mrs. Severance looked at Janet with earnest scrutiny, 
hoping to discover some rift in the armor that seemed to encase her. 
But Janet’s lips did not quiver, her eyes did not falter. She even 
smiled—a little wistfully, perhaps. 

“Ts it forever?” she asked. “It seems to me that it would be so 
easy, so simple, for John to understand, for John to accept me as I 
am, as I must be.” 

“ Has it never occurred to you for a single instant that you might 
yield?” Mrs. Severance’s tone was growing impatient. “Has it 
never occurred to you that you might give up this career—as you call 
it—for John? For the sake of John’s love for you? For the sake of 
your love for John?” 

“T yield?” Janet’s voice rose sharply. “But you cannot know— 
you cannot know any more than he can, I suppose—what my career is 
to me. For twenty-three years I have lived with no thought for any- 
thing but my music. It has been my one idea, day and night, and it 
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seems to me as possible to live without it as it would seem to you to 
live without—without air. I did not see when I married John—I do 
not see now—why my love should interfere with my career, why my 
career should interfere with my love.” 

Mrs. Severance turned impatiently away. 

“You talk like a baby!” she cried. “ You don’t know what love 
is. You have no faintest conception, even, what love is. What is this 
career? Is it your own passionate love of the music you create, or is 
it, rather, a passionate desire for the world’s applause? To me, it 
seems that it is the latter. God has given you this music, you say, and 
you have no right to withhold it from the world! God has given you 
your life, too, and you must live it. God has given you love, a great 
and perfect love, and it should not be denied. To me, you seem to be 
throwing away everything that is worth while in life, and all for the 
sake of a few hand-claps, all for the sake of a few empty bravas. Think, 
think, child, before it is too late. Give it up now, to-day, before it 
is too late. I don’t ask you to give your music up—that may be, as 
you say, very dear to you—but give up this——” 

“ Ah, don’t, don’t, please. don’t,” interrupted Janet. “ You don’t 
understand. You can’t. No one can. No one does. It’s not the 
applause I want. It’s not the glory—in that sense of the word.” 

“In Heaven’s name, what is it, then?” Mrs. Severance’s patience 
was nearly exhausted. 


“Why, if you don’t know already, I cannot make you see,” cried 
Janet. “What is my career? What is any career? What does any 
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Janet was only repeating, absently, Mrs. Severance’s question, and 
she was startled by the next words that fell from the elder woman’s lips. 

“Tt’s a curse, a curse, and nothing else. If it’s not that, it’s an 
empty, idle word. Once in a thousand times, only, is it a glory, and 
even then it is a question whether the gain equals the loss.” For a 
few moments there was silence; then Mrs. Severance rose to her feet 
and took both Janet’s hands in hers. “ But God grant that it won’t 
be a curse to you, child!” she said. “To me it seems more like that 
than anything else, but possibly I am mistaken.” 

For an instant Janet’s eyes grew dim. 

“Tt must prove itself to you,” she answered simply, “even as it 
has already proved itself to me. It must prove itself to you and—and 
to him.” 

XIV. 

Tuat night Janet played for the small audience selected by Herr 
Treffel, and as she turned from the piano to face the little gathering 
she saw on every face the same wonder, the same awed appreciation, 
the same adulation. As always, these men were ready to proclaim her 
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great, to proclaim her, perhaps, the greatest, and yet, for the first 
time in her life, Janet looked from one to another and was not satisfied. 

She could not have told, herself, what was wrong, what she missed. 
There had been a full moment of breathless silence after the last note 
had died away, and then, without further pause, the silence became a 
tumult. Every man, in his own way, expressed his commendation of 
the young musician. There were no listeners, for every one spoke at 
one and the same time. Janet, alone, was silent, but from the babel 
of sound she did not even try to distinguish a word. Just as there 
was nothing to say about her performance that had not been said a 
hundred times, so there was nothing to hear that she had not heard a 
hundred times. 

She still sat in front of the piano, and her fingers wandered caress- 
ingly over the keys. There had been a slight awkwardness in the 
beginning of the evening, and Janet wondered if she was still resenting 
that. Herr Treffel had presented her to his guests as Miss March- 
mont. From his point of view, she was still Miss Marchmont. In the 
musical world which she was entering she was known only as Miss 
Marchmont, and yet to Janet it had seemed as though something were 
being snatched from her, something very dear and sweet and holy, 
when, to these strangers, she was denied the name of her husband. 
And it was of John that Janet was thinking as she sat there alone, 
seemingly so far from the babel of praise that surged about Herr 
Treffel. 

Her programme had consisted of half a dozen of the masterpieces 
of the greatest masters in her art, and now she could distinguish here 
and there, in the tumult of sound, the names of these masters. Herr 
Treffel’s guests were saying, doubtless, that her rendering of each 
work had been even as the master himself would have rendered it. 
Janet had heard all that so often! 

Her thoughts flew back to John—not to John in the desolate house 
where she had left him alone, but back to John when she had first 
met him. She saw him as clearly as she had seen him then, and she 
saw, too, as she had seen then, a shifting opal sea, a shifting opal sky, 
and a tiny jewelled boat that bore the old moon to rest beneath the 
waves. Under her caressing fingers, the rocking, lilting sea began to 
speak, the soft night breezes whispered and sang; and out of the requiem 
for the old moon grew a pean of joy for the new moon that was born 
and for another birth of something as bright and as new as that 
jewelled boat and as everlasting as the moon it held. 

Janet hardly knew that she was playing. She was quite uncon- 
scious of the silence that had fallen. But when she had finished she 
raised her eyes to the group of men that pressed close about the piano, 
and for the first time that night she smiled. The thing she had sought 
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before was not missing now, and although she did not wholly under- 
stand, even then, just what it was she wanted, she knew that it was 
hers. There was no silence this time. A deafening tumult arose almost 
with the last note, but Herr Treffel was the first to touch her hands, 
and down Herr Treffel’s cheeks the tears were streaming. 

“ Ah, child, child, it has come to you now! ” he cried. 

To Janet, quite unconscious of her own gain, his words meant 
merely that the beginning of her career had come. 

On Thursday Janet’s rooms were crowded almost to suffocation, 
for Herr Treffel had been besieged by all who had heard his protégée 
play on Thursday night, for invitations for themselves and their 
friends. Janet played only her own compositions. If anything, the 
applause was greater than it had been before, the awe and wonder and 
surprise were more intense, but Janet herself was not moved, and her 
thoughts were only of her music, of her great future, of the triumphs 
that were awaiting her. 

XV. 

On Friday night, the night of Janet’s first public concert, the hall 
was full. There was not a single seat to be had for any price, there 
was not even standing room against the walls, and a-thrill of expecta- 
tion, tempered with scepticism, hovered over the entire audience. The 
few who had heard Janet play were as the little lump of leaven before 
it touches the mass. There were many there who remembered the 
prophecies concerning the child prodigy; there were musicians by the 
score, there were music-lovers by the hundred, there were musical 
critics from every journal in the city, all waiting, almost breathlessly, 
for Janet to make her appearance. 

_When Herr Treffel led her on the stage, he was conscious that a 
short wave of disappointment swept toward them from the audience. 
Janet, her white gown relieved only by the gold girdle about her waist, 
seemed so slight, so small, so childish. Surely it was impossible that 
she could fulfill the expectation that had been aroused. And Janet, 
standing before them, seemed almost unconscious of the faint, courteous 
applause that greeted her. She seemed almost unconscious of the 
whole vast waiting audience while she sat for an instant before the 
piano, her hands resting idly on the keys. Then slowly, slowly, she 
retreated even farther from that audience into her own world of har- 
mony, and on the edge of it they waited and listened. She was playing 
a Beethoven symphony that they all knew, and yet each one of her 
hearers realized that never before had he heard it. Not only the har- 
monies of the master’s art, but the passion of the master’s soul, was 
laid bare before them, so simply, so quietly, that the personality of the 
interpreter was lost. It seemed as though the master himself spoke. 
At its close, a breath seemed sacrilege, a voice seemed desecration. 
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Janet still sat there, her fingers resting on the keys that had whispered 
the last lingering tone. Then from every corner of the house burst 
salvos of applause; bravas echoed and reéchoed through the hall, and 
still Janet lingered in the world she had created. 

To some it seemed an affectation, to all a pose, as she sat there, her 
head slightly raised, her eyes wide open, yet seeing nothing; her hands 
not yet lifted from the piano’s keys. But it was neither pose nor 
affectation. Janet was, in reality, absorbed in her own world. She 
was, indeed, a career personified. 

Number followed number, each and every one producing the same 
effect, and at the close of the evening there was but one voice, one 
opinion. Whether it was genius or talent, the gift of God or the 
work of man, it was the most marvellous, the most phenomenal, the 
most perfect thing that had ever been heard. There was no dissenting 
voice, no possible criticism. But to almost every one in that vast audi- 
torium, Janet herself, standing among her flowers, there on the edge 
of the stage, came as a distinct shock. They had listened to Beethoven, 
to Brahm, to Chopin, to Bach. They had heard each and every one of 
the masters. But the girl, herself? She seemed even now a stranger 
to them—a stranger, almost, from another world. 

And, after all, it was this fact that was voiced among that audience 
as it moved out from the hall. 

“That abstraction of self is even more wonderful than her tech- 
nique! ” 

“Ts it the climax of art or is it—well, let us say, lack of intelli- 
gence?” 

“Ts it an affectation or is it really absorption in the spirit of art?” 

“Ts it the quintessence of spirit or is it absolute lack of soul?” 

Here and there in the crowd were those who had heard the lilting 
song of the sea on that first night in Janet’s room, and these vouched 
for the fact that the girl was all soul and all spirit. Herr Treffel, 
acknowledging the congratulations that were showered upon him, hear- 
ing the questions that were asked and suggested, could only answer: 

“The girl is very young. Art can teach her nothing more, but 
life may.” 

Miss Marchmont crept into Janet’s room long after the girl was 
asleep. She saw that her lashes were still wet with tears, and Miss 
Marchmont could only sigh. But in her heart that sigh was a curse, 
for she knew that tears held no place in a career like Janet’s. 


XVI. 
THERE had never been a time in John Vandegrift’s life when he 
had been unconscious of the eye of the world. From his earliest child- 


hood he had felt that the world would be interested in him not only as 
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a unit, an integral part of its own completeness, but as an individual. 
The realization that the world was looking at him had transformed 
the obstreperous years of babyhood into a series of exhibitions of per- 
fection, had diminished all the joys of his boyhood and metamorphosed 
his crop of wild oats into a verdant meadowful of commercial corn. 
And yet it would have been most unjust to call John Vandegrift a 
prig, for he was not that. But he knew just what the world would 
expect of his father’s son, and he was oversensitive to the world’s criti- 
cism, so he had never given the world an opportunity to criticise. 

On that first night after Janet’s departure his most poignant suffer- 
ing seemed to come from the realization of what the world would say 
and think. This was, of course, partly because the disagreement with 
Janet had been so short and the blow of her departure so sharp that 
it had deadened him to its own intensity, and partly because he did 
not then, at that first moment, aceept her action as final. He consid- 
ered her abrupt departure from his house as the act of a spoilt child, 
of an unreasoning woman. He knew perfectly that she had had noth- 
ing to do with the notices in the paper. He even felt that they had 
undoubtedly been as great a shock to her as they had been to him. 

For a short time he centred his entire attention upon these notices. 
He asked himself how he could explain them to his world? Would 
that world realize that this Janet Marchmont was identical with the 
woman he had married? He read each notice carefully, and found that 
in no one of them was there any mention of Janet’s marriage, any 
introduction of his name. He had, then, a moment of relief. Possibly 
no explanation would be necessary. Possibly the world would not con- 
found this newspaper creation with Mrs. John Vandegrift. The world, 
his world, would see Janet in his home, would accept Janet merely as 
his wife, and——- But would Janet come back? Would Janet live 
merely as his wife? Those had been her own words! That had been 
what she had said—that he expected her to live merely as his wife! 

Suddenly John Vandegrift was brought face to face with the real 
situation, and for a time the world and the world’s opinions had no 
place in the anguish that overwhelmed him. He bowed his head before 
the avalanche of grief that swept down upon him. He shut his eyes 
upon the light of life. He closed his ears upon its sound. He lay 
prone under his agony. ; 

And then it was the world and the world’s opinion that came to 
his rescue. He might suffer, he must suffer, but the world must not 
see his pain; the world should not gloat over the wreck he had made 
of his life. 

And, in truth; the world, or the small part of the world that con- 
cerned itself in John’s affairs, could only raise its eyebrows in ques- 
tion. It could learn nothing from John, because John avoided it, and 
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John’s wife had made no place in it. A few venturesome spirits, 
Marian Severance among them, did telephone to him, did write to 
him, did even attempt to force the portals of his house, but to one and 
all he sent the same message, denying one and all. 

After he had received Janet’s note, when he realized that her action 
was final, that her stand was determined, John’s first act was to dismiss 
all the old servants in his house and to fill their places with new, unfa- 
miliar faées. He resented the anxious, affectionate inquiry in the old 
voices. His grief and pain demanded absolute seclusion. 

It was due to this fact that Hermann Breck was kept waiting in 
the hall of the Vandegrift house while his name was conveyed to John, 
up-stairs in the library, for John’s door had never before been closed 
to Breck. The moments passed, and still Hermann waited, but John 
was arguing with himself. Hermann Breck had been abroad for years 
—he might know nothing of the tragedy that had come—he was his 
best friend—he might not touch the wound that still gaped, open and 
bleeding—or, if he touched it, his touch might not hurt. So, after a 
time, John ordered that Hermann should be admitted. 

He drew back from the opening door, but only for an instant. Then 
he advanced to meet his friend, and he saw that Hermann did know. 
He saw it in Hermann’s eyes, he felt it in the strong clasp of Her- 
mann’s hand. 

But in reality Hermann knew very little. He had not heard of 
John’s marriage while he was away. He had been travelling about, 
and had received no word from home. Upon his arrival in New York, 
he had been told of John’s marriage merely as a prelude to the story 
of the separation. But the story was already three weeks old, and the 
friend who narrated it to Breck knew it imperfectly, knew John not at 
all, and had forgotten Janet’s name; had, indeed, forgotten the cause 
of the separation. 

And even now the knowledge was withheld from Hermann. After 
that first strong hand-clasp, John turned away. He offered Hermann 
a pipe, the same old pipe that Hermann had so often smoked before 
in John’s rooms. Did Hermann remember the pipe? It was the same, 
was n’t it? And then John asked Hermann about his trip home. Her- 
mann, ignoring the difficulty with which the word was spoken, an- 
swered at quite unnecessary length, in order to give John time. But 
then John asked about Hermann’s work, about his studies in the Ger- 
man universities, about his researches in the scientific lore of the old 
world; and Hermann answered each and every inquiry elaborately and 
again with unnecessary detail. Then John began a question that he 
did not finish, and Hermann sat for a little while, smoking and looking 
furtively now and then at John, who had apparently forgotten Her- 
mann and was looking intently into the coals in the grate. 
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At last Hermann spoke. 
“ Won’t you tell me, John? Can’t I help you in any way?” 

It was only the outside edge of the wound, but John’s teeth were 
set over the agony. 

“There ’s nothing to tell,” he answered sombrely. “There is no 
help.” 

The second silence was shorter than the first, and Hermann moved 

nearer to the fire, nearer to John. 
“Why won’t you tell me, John? It ought not to be hard to tell 
“Why, I’ve made a fool of myself, that is all.” John even tried 
to smile, but it was a ghastly failure, and for an instant Hermann did 
not see John quite clearly. The—the smoke or something had sud- 
denly blurred his eyes. 

“John!” Hermann could only speak his friend’s name. 

“Yes, I’ve made a fool of myself, Hermann. Most men do it at 
some time or other in their lives, but—but I seem to have made rather 
a permanent fool of myself.” 

“T’ve heard nothing, John, nothing really,’ Hermann urged. 
“Some one told me—only that you had married—that your wife had 
disappeared.” 

“Well, and isn’t that enough?” John demanded, the bite of his 
wound making his voice savage. “ What more do you want to know 
than that a man is married and that in less than two months he’s left 
like this?” 

“Tt’s not enough for a friend to know, John,” Hermann answered 
quickly. “A friend should know what is wrong, where help lies.” 

“ Well, it’s all wrong—wrong in the beginning, wrong in the end— 
and there ’s no help anywhere.” 

For the third time Hermann asked, “ But tell me, John—won’t 
you tell me what it was that happened ? ” 

And then John turned on him. 

“What do you know?” he cried. “What have they told you? 
That I, John Vandegrift, married a——” 

The words ended in a groan, and Hermann, with slow German 
patience, waited. At last he said: 

“What was wrong, John? What was wrong with the woman you 
married ? ” 

The words and the tone nerved John to speech. It was the first 
time that he had spoken of his misery to any one, and the shock of 
hearing Janet referred to in this way, or hearing wrong implied to 
Janet, gave voice to his despair. He put the story plainly into words, 
not sparing his own precipitate folly, and dealing gently with Janet. 
But Janet’s name he withheld. He did not specify the career. 
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“But to be married merely to a career, Hermann,” he exclaimed 
in conclusion, “to be told that you are only secondary to a career, 
that you can have what is left—if anything is left! Can you imagine 
my position now?” 

Hermann, John’s friend, forgave John’s precipitate folly, but with- 
held all kindness from Janet, Janet whose name he had not heard, and 
yet relief spoke in his voice. 

“ But surely, John, if you love her, if she loves you, a thing like 
that is only a trifle to stand between you—a sacrifice of art or science 
or skill on her part, a sacrifice of pride on yours. A career means much 
in words to a woman, but she quickly finds that it offers little in 
reality. You are conservative, I know. You do not believe that a 
woman should have a career. I am not conservative. I believe that 
a woman should have all and everything that she can take—and hold. 
But I mean woman as woman. I have never yet seen a woman who, 
given her choice, would let her career outweigh her love. I have seen 
them try. I have seen them throw pride and self-love into the balance 
on the career’s side, but I have never seen love fail in holding down 
his own side.” Breck was silent for a moment, and then he added: 
“T said I had never seen such a woman, yet I have seen one. But with 
her, her art outweighs her life itself. She is her career personified. It 
is her heart, her brain, her soul, her life.” 

John had crossed the room. Now he answered wearily, ignoring 
Hermann’s words. 

“You see there is nothing to do or say. Generalities will not help 
the case. You asked me to tell you what had happened. Here it is 
again. I have margied a career. I wanted a woman for my wife. I 
am asked to give my name to a career. Do you realize what that means 
to me? Do you know how I love and reverence that name? How I 
have kept it as unsmirched as it was given to me? How I have wanted 
to hand it down to—to others as great and as honored as it was given 
to me? And now I must face—what? A desolation like this through 
all the years of my life, and at the end—no one to take my place, my 
name. So, you see, there is no help from that point of view. I need 
not tell you, either, that I would not have married the girl if I had 
not loved. her. There are no words that can even touch that. Go back 
into your own life, Hermann. Let me go into that with you as far 
and as much as I can, but do not try to touch mine. Tell me more of 
yourself, more of what you have done and been, more of what you are 
going to be and to do.” 

Hermann Breck, for no other reason than to gain time to think of 
John and of John’s position, fell in with John’s mood. For half an 
hour he talked of himself, and as he drew toward the close of his story 
he said: 
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“So, you see, there is nothing of what you call life for me. I have 
only come over here for a short business trip, to settle up some old 
affairs. I shall accept the position they have offered me, and if my 
name is ever of service to any one it will be to my university.” There 
was a short silence. Both men sat smoking and gazing absently into 
the fire, each absorbed in thought, each seeing a woman’s face in the 
coals. “I have, of course, my violin,’ Hermann’s voice went on. “I 
remember how you’ve always hated that, John. But it is a certain 
relaxation, and it permits me to enter circles where I find great pleas- 
ure. I have a few warm friends outside of the university life—I mean, 
among the musical people in Dresden and Berlin. It was there that 
I met the woman I spoke of some time ago. Great heavens! She was 
not a woman. She was a girl, an exquisite bit of youth.” 

Again a silence fell upon the men, and this time it was John’s voice 
that broke it. 

“The woman with the career! ” he scoffed. 

“Yes, the woman with the career.” Hermann’s voice lingered 
caressingly over the words. 

And then John scoffed again. 

“You would better thank God that you discovered it before it was 
too late.” 

“There was no too soon or too late,” Hermann answered, absorbed 
in his own thoughts. “I worshipped her from the first. It would have 
been sacrilege, though, to speak to her of love. Janet Marchmont——” 

Hermann’s eyes still rested on the fire, but John’s voice drew them 
to John. 

“ Janet Marchmont!” Vandegrift cried. 

Slowly a look of understanding crept into Hermann’s face. 

“You did not tell me her name!” His voice was almost a whisper. 

“ Janet Marchmont is the woman I married.” John’s words were 
slow and measured. 

“And you asked her, you asked her, to give up her career 
merely——” 

“Merely to be my wife, yes.” 

John’s voice was not pleasant to hear, and in another second he 
had left the room, closing the door softly behind him, leaving Hermann 
Breck alone in front of the fire. 


XVII. 

Tue next night Hermann did not wait to send his name up to 
John. Unannounced, he went up-stairs to the library. Through the 
half-drawn portiére he saw John sitting alone in front of the grate, 
his noody eyes resting on the smouldering coals, and John’s desolation 
spoke more forcibly to Hermann than it had before. 
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John barely raised his eyes in greeting. He did not offer his hand 
to Hermann, and he waited until Hermann found his pipe, filled it, 
and lighted it. Then he took up the conversation where it had ended 
so abruptly the night before. 

“Possibly your comprehension of her career will enable you to 
understand more definitely just what she offered me,” he said, “ just 
what was left for me!” 

And Hermann, not resenting John’s tone, answered slowly: 

“Tt is all beyond my comprehension, John! But I must help you 
if I can. I would give my life to help—her!” His voice stopped 
before the last word. He spoke it so softly that John barely heard it. 

And then John did give his hand to Hermann, but over the hand- 
clasp each man could see that the eyes of the other were dim. 

After that John talked openly and freely of Janet, and Hermann 
listened eagerly to the words that were spoken, waited anxiously for 
the words that were not spoken. For all that John said was of the days 
that had been, of the love that had been. There was no suggestion of 
any future, no mention of anything that might be done, of any change 
that might come. There was no faintest hint, though, whether or no : 
the love was dead. 

It was on that second night that Hermann Breck spoke of Janet’s 
concerts, of the marvellous success she had made. For Hermann Breck 
had spent the day in gathering information. But John answered with 
slow hesitation : 

“T—I don’t believe that I want to hear that, Hermann.” 

Once Hermann began a sentence inadvertently, “Janet March- 
mont——” 

“She is my wife,” interrupted John. 

After that Hermann spoke only of Mrs. Vandegrift, until John, 
again interrupting and laying his hand on Hermann’s, said: 

“Won’t you call her Janet, Hermann? She—she is my wife!” 

That time the German’s ready tears blurred the tenderness on 
John’s face, and when Hermann could once more see it clearly John’s 
face was hard. 

One of the long silences was broken by Hermann’s question: 

“ Have you ever heard her play, John?” 

John answered evasively. 

“What use would there be in my hearing her play? You know 
that I know nothing of music.” 

“T meant, did she play for you here,” Hermann explained, “ when 
she was here? ” 

There was no audible answer to this question, but Hermann saw a 
faint quiver of the muscles of John’s face. John was remembering 
that night when Janet had played for him, when she had stood before 
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him and told him how wonderful she was, and he had only answered 
what a wonderful sweetheart she was! It seemed to John that he could 
remember every word and every look that had passed between Janet 
and himself during those two short months. 

“I—I want you to hear her, John,” Hermann said, after another 
silence. 

“You want me to hear her! ” John echoed in amazement. 

“ Yes, I want you to go to one of her concerts when she comes back,” 
Hermann persisted. “I want you to force yourself to look at the mat- 
ter impersonally.” He ignored John’s harsh laugh that answered these 
words. “I want you to see and understand what her career stands 
for to her, to see and understand the position she holds in the world.” 

But that harsh laugh was the only answer that John vouchsafed 
then, and it was not until several nights later that he said: 

“T did not tell you the other night—I don’t know why I tell you 
now—but I—I went to that first concert. I could not stay away. I 
knew that I could see her there. And then I—I sat there waiting for 
her and—and then—then I left. I tried to get out. I could not stand 
it, but I was caught in the crowd at the door and—oh, my God! Her- 
mann, I did see her, I did see my wife, my own wife, standing there 
for all those fools to gape at, to stare at—and after that—I don’t know 
what I did. I don’t know how I got out, but I found myself sitting 
here—alone—with this horrible, horrible misery.” 


XVIII. 


Eacu step of Janet’s progress through the Western cities was care- 
fully followed by Hermann Breck. Each fresh wave of enthusiasm that 
swept back through the musical world of the country to the music 
lovers in New York was carefully noted by Breck. Sometimes he spoke 
of all this to John. But after that first, faint, undecided answer John 
had shown no sign whether he cared to hear of Janet’s triumphs. He 
never answered in words, and his face was growing harder, more illegi- 
ble, all the time. At last Hermann announced that during the follow- 
ing week Janet would give a final concert in New York. 

“So I have seen in the papers,” answered John, and all the bitter- 
ness of all the months that had passed were expressed in his voice. 

“Tt is her last concert for the season,” Hermann continued, “ her 
last in America, I believe. She was to have played in Philadelphia for 
the last time—I had intended to go there to hear her; but now I will 
wait until she comes here.” 

John made no reply, and Hermann went on after a moment: 

“T—I have secured two seats, John. I want you to go with me.” 

Again John did not answer, and the silence drifted into a dead still- 
ness, an absence of all sound, almost an absence of all life. The old 
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clock in the corner struck eleven and then twelve. The last vivid coal 
slipped through the grate onto the ashes. 

Suddenly John’s voice broke upon the quiet room, so suddenly 
that it startled Hermann, and yet Hermann realized that it was the 
quality of John’s voice that had startled him, not the suddenness with 
which it had fallen upon his ears. 

“T will not go with you,” John said. “I will not go where she 
is, and after you have heard her and seen her I will not see you. I’ve 
realized to-night, while I have been sitting here, my abject weakness 
in listening to you all these weeks, in speaking to you of her, in keeping 
alive a thing that is dead. She has passed absolutely out of my life. 
She has gone completely, and this must be the end. I—I am not unap- 
preciative of what you have wanted to do. But there is no help. There 
is no outside help that can come to a man and his wife when they have 
reached a place where they need help. If help is to come at all, it must 
come from the man or the woman, and in this case there is no help, 
none whatever. So this must be the end of my weakness. I am a 
man, and I suppose I can play a man’s part in the world. She—she 
has her career, and that is all she needs.” 

And yet the following morning Hermann received a telephone 
message from John, saying that he had changed his mind, that he 
would go to the concert. And Hermann, realizing only faintly the 
agony in John’s heart, sent a ticket for Janet’s concert to Janet’s 
husband. 


XIX. 

WHEN Janet stood before her audience that night, she looked even 
younger, even more fragile, than she had at her first concert in New 
York. She still wore the clinging white gown, with its golden girdle 
about her waist, but her eyes seemed larger and darker, and her mouth, 
save when she smiled her acknowledgment of the greeting that was 
offered to her, drooped like a tired child’s. 

Her programme was made up of well known concert masterpieces, 
interspersed with some of her own compositions. Janet’s music was 
by this time played from one edge of the continent to the other, but 
two of the selections on this programme had never been published ; 
one of them she had never played in public. The first Janet called a 
“Love Song of the Sea.” The second was at the end of the list— 
“ Anonyme.” 

The applause that followed her playing was even greater than it 
had been that first night, the bravas louder and longer, and when she 
had finished the sea’s love song the heart of the audience seemed to 
leap toward the player in one broken sob. But this was only what 
Janet had grown accustomed to during the last weeks of her tour. 
Hermann Breck was in his place some time before John appeared. 
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He had realized that it would be easier for John to come alone, but now 
he was wondering if John would come after all. Then, when he did 
appear, it did not seem strange that he did not speak, but Hermann 
was frightened when he saw his face. It was so ashen, so gray, and yet 
so hard. It showed so plainly what the man was enduring, it showed 
so plainly the hold he had upon himself. When Janet appeared he 
did not move, no muscle of his face changed, and when Hermann 
looked from the woman on the stage to the man by his side John’s 
eyes were upon his own hands, that were clinched upon his programme. 
Stolidly and stonily he sat there, seemingly unconscious when one thing 
ended, when another began. Only when the lilting, rocking Love Song 
of the Sea began, the man’s hands that were clinched as for a hold 
on life about the programme parted as with a sudden spasm of pain 
and the two ends of the paper were in his fingers. When that sobbing 
breath passed over the house, preceding the storm of applause, Her- 
mann heard a sob that was a groan. When he dared to turn to look 
at John, John was gone. 

Hermann still sat there, his eyes on Janet, but his thoughts had 
gone with John, and, though he seemed to hear everything that Janet 
played, in his ears rang the agony of the sob that had been a groan. 
Once he was conscious of voices behind him. He heard a name, Herr 
Treffel, and he knew that it was Janet’s impresario who sat behind 
him. After that he listened to the voices in the intervals of the music, 
he noted Herr Treffel’s answers to the questions that were asked by 
reporters and musical critics. 

No, Miss Marchmont had made no further engagements. She was 
going abroad. Yes, after she had rested. She was very tired. But 
her music had grown even more wonderful, more marvellous, more 
magnetic, than ever. Yes, it undoubtedly was that she had learned 
to give her own wonderful personality to her audience. Anonyme? 
No, she had never played it before in public. A curious name? No, it 
was not the real name. The composition had not been named yet. Miss 
Marchmont had merely consented to have that name on the programme. 
He did not know quite what she would call it. She sometimes spoke 
of it as the Creation of a Soul, sometimes as the Birth of a Soul. Yes, 
it was undoubtedly the greatest thing she had written. It was, even 
now, more in the nature of an improvisation than a definite composition. 

And then, under the fragile fingers, grew the first notes of Anonyme 
—Anonyme, the Creation of a Soul—Anonyme, the Birth of a Soul— 
Anonyme, Love’s Call to the Soul. 

The first notes? They were hardly notes. They were breaths and 
whispers of notes, not confused, yet suggesting an emptiness, a void 
of sound, a deselation. Then there came into being the faint touch 
of an exquisite harmony, a suggestion merely, and all at once it was 
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lost and again through those whispering breaths the white fingers 
seemed to plead for that exquisite harmony. Again it came, faint and 
soft, clear and pure as crystal, and then again it was lost and once 
more the white fingers groped through that empty desolation of mur- 
mured sound, pleading, searching for that lost harmony. Again they 
found it, and now they held it, faint and sweet, but this time sure 
and true. Weaving in and out, growing ever stronger and more defi- 
nite, rising in volume, gaining in power and glory, it surged trium- 
phantly at last into a victorious pean of joy, free and exultant. 

Just as the soul is greater and more glorious than earth or man, 
so did this Creation of a Soul exceed in glory and magnificence every 
Creation of Earth or Man that had ever been produced in art. 

It was a torrent of sound that burst from the audience when Janet 
had finished, an overwhelming avalanche of human voice and human 
force. To many in that audience Janet seemed as radiant as the soul 
she had created when she stood before them, hardly hearing them, ab- 
sorbed in her own joy; but Breck, standing in the midst of that mass 
of surging humanity, alone knew that it was the cry of Janet’s own 
soul that he had heard, the birth of her own soul, the exultant victory 
of her own soul. 

XX. 

“T KNEW that you would come.” John’s voice was dead and flat, 
and Hermann, with Janet’s eyes before him, with Janet’s glorious song 
of triumph ringing in his ears, stood and looked at the man who sat 
crushed and bowed before him. He turned abruptly away. He did not 
want to see the misery in John’s eyes. For an hour he tramped up and 
down the long library. For an hour John sat in his dumb and speech- 
less despair. 

Then, at last, Hermann spoke the words that he had held back for 
so long. 

“Tf you do not love her, why do you not set her free? ” 

“Ts she not free?” John asked, and then he added: “ And I have 
never said that I did not love her.” 

But Hermann Breck did not hear his words. 

“She is free—free by her own divine gift!” he cried. “But why 
do you hold her bound to you? Why do you try to trammel a creature 
like that to your paltry, tyrannical self. She belongs to no one man, 
but to the whole wide world.” 

But even as Breck spoke the words, even as he longed to destroy 
with his own passion and fury the man who sat before him, he heard 
again that triumphant burst of victory, the victory of the soul. The 
victory of the soul? Was it that or was it love triumphant and vic- 
torious? Again Hermann heard that faint, sweet harmony that had 
answered the pleading, searching fingers, but now it was rocked and 
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cradled by the lilting wash of the sea. It was love, then, that had 
sought the soul! It was the soul triumphant with love! It was love, 
and love alone, that had created the soul! 

And then Hermann heard John’s voice, still flat and lifeless and 
curiously repressed. 

“T told you, Hermann, that I would not see you again after you had 
heard her, after you had seen her, and this must be the end—the end 
for you and me. You will see her and hear her. You love her. You 
think you love her. Her—her career will go on, but I will have no 
third person interfering between my wife and me.” 

And Hermann, not daring to give that message of triumphant love 
to Janet’s husband, went out from John’s house into a desolation as 
black as John’s. 

XXI. 

Ir was eleven o’clock of the day after Janet’s concert when she 
answered Miss Marchmont’s knock on her door. Twice before, she had 
heard soft footsteps steal to her room; she had each time heard the 
soft, gentle rap; she had heard her aunt’s voice, saying, “ Janet dear, 
are you awake?” but she had not answered. She was absorbed in a 
dream of the joy that this day was to bring to her, absorbed in the 
contemplation of what she would say, what John would say, what John 
would do. Her eyes were soft, and if they were occasionally drenched 
with tears it was with tears of joy. Her mouth no longer drooped like 
a tired child’s, but in its corners were dimpled smiles, for it was a 
child’s mouth, after all, and the smiles were very young. 

Now, however, she threw one arm across her eyes and answered 
her aunt’s call. 

“ Yes, dear,” she said; “I’m wide awake. Won’t you come in?” 

Miss Marchmont entered the room, bearing an armful of the morn- 
ing papers. 

“ They are full of you, child!” she cried. “But——” 

“But!” interrupted Janet. “Do they say anything new about me? 
Have they <liscovered that I cannot play, after all?” 

“ Whatever they say is new to me,” Miss Marchmont answered, lay- 
ing a caressing hand on Janet’s hair; for even Miss Marchmont had 
learned something in these months that she had spent with Janet. 
“You will want to see them after a while. I was only going to say 
that Herr Treffel is here. He wants you to play once more before you 
begin to rest. He wants you to give another concert—on Monday 
night, if you will. I know how worn out you are, dear, but——” 

“T! Worn out? My dear Aunt Sybil!” Janet laughed merrily. 
“T never was better in all my life, and I ’m not too tired to play, but— 
but I don’t want another concert. I can’t play again. I gave them 
all, all, last night,” 
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“But may I not tell Herr Treffel that you will think about it?” 
urged Miss Marchmont. “ He is so very anxious to have you play just 
once more! ” 

“Poor Herr Treffel,” breathed Janet softly, but Miss Marchmont 
heard the words. 

“No, you must not let him over-persuade you, of course,” she an- 
swered ; “ but, Janet-——” 

“Oh, he cannot over-persuade me, nor can he persuade me.” Here 
Janet laughed again. “You must tell him that I positively cannot, 
positively will not, play again.” 

“You mean not now, not immediately, or not at all before you go 
abroad?” Miss Marchmont’s anxiety seemed to equal Herr Treffel’s. 

“Why, not—not now.” Janet was sitting up in bed, pushing her 
pillows about, and her face was turned away from her aunt. “ Tell 
him that Ill see him myself soon, and then—oh, get rid of him some 
way, Aunt Sybil, and then be a dear and give me my coffee here. And 
come and sit with me for a little while, too. I’m so happy, Aunt Sybil! 
Are n’t you happy, too?” 

“ How could I be anything else, child, when the only wish I have 
ever had is being so fully gratified?” Miss Marchmont had been help- 
ing Janet with the pillows, and now she laid her hands on Janet’s 
cheeks. “ My dear, famous little girl!” she said. 

Quick tears rushed into Janet’s eyes, and she caught both of Miss 
Marchmont’s hands in hers, but she only murmured: 

“Oh, Aunt Sybil!” 

And, of course, Miss Marchmont could not understand. 

While Janet was drinking her coffee, Miss Marchmont turned over 
the pages of the different papers. 

“They are all the same,” she said. “They all speak of the new 
charm in your playing, of the wonderful magnetic power you have over 
your audience. This one says that that quality was quite lacking when 
you were here before. Here in this one are some things quoted from 
Herr Treffel. It seems that Herr Treffel told the writer of the article 
that Anonyme was in reality the Birth of a Soul.” 

A slight frown contracted Janet’s brows. 

“ He should not have done that!” she exclaimed. “ He should have 
let me give my own name when I was ready to.” 

“ But you did not call it at any time the Birth of a Soul, did you?” 
asked Miss Marchmont. “Is it not the Creation of a Soul, instead?” 

“Ts not a birth a creation?” Janet spoke dreamily. “But I do 
not mean either a birth or a creation. I do not mean an awakening—I 
do not know what the right word is. It is a call into the darkness for 
a soul that has already been born, that has already been created, that is 
held in sluggish captivity. Oh, I cannot even think of it this morning! 
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But I know that I will find the word that I want.” 
hand wearily across her eyes. 

“ Yes, it will come, dear, just as everything comes to you.” And 
then, more to divert the girl’s thoughts than because she desired to 
impart the information, Miss Marchmont added: “ Marian Severance 
was here this morning. She wanted very much to see you, but I told 
her that you were asleep.” 

“ Marian Severance?” Janet repeated. “I—lI don’t believe that I 
want to see Marian just yet. Soon—oh, very soon—I will see her, 
but—but not just yet. Did she—did she say anything? Anything 
—in particular, I mean?” 

“ Nothing special,” Miss Marchmont answered, wishing for the first 
time in her life that she could lie. 

“ Was Marian at the concert last night?” asked Janet. 

“ Why, ye-es,” faltered Miss Marchmont. “She—she was there.” 

“ Well, what did she say about it?” demanded Janet. “Surely she 
said something more than that she was there.” 

“Oh, she said, of course, that every one was there, that it was a 
brilliant success, and all that,” answered Miss Marchmont. “ Marian 
is not musical, you know. She does not understand anything, really. 
She can only speak of people and outside things.” 

“Did she say that—that——” Janet’s voice persisted, but her 


words stopped. 
And then the truth was forced from Miss Marchmont’s unwilling 


Janet drew her 


lips. 
“ Yes, she said that he was there.” 

“That he was there! Oh, Aunt Sybil, that John was there, that 
John went to hear me play!” There was a curious note in Janet’s 
voice. 

“Don’t let it worry you, child.” Miss Marchmont was eagerly so- 
licitous. “Oh, Janet, Janet! If only you’d never seen his face! If 
only you’d never heard his name! I did not mean to tell you that he 
was there. I did not want you to know.” 

But Janet was only echoing her aunt’s words: 
“Tf I’d never seen his face! If I’d never heard his voice! ” 


XXII. 

Tat afternoon Janet dressed slowly and with unusual care. A 
dozen times she looked anxiously at herself in the glass. A dozen times 
she altered a lock of her hair. Even after she had closed her door, 
before she rang for the elevator, she went back into her room and looked 
once more at the reflection of her own face. And as she looked the 
little dimpling smile crept into the corners of her lips and she was 
satisfied with what she saw. 
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When she reached Twenty-third Street on her way down-town, she 
saw that it was only four o’clock—too early, by a full hour, for the 
errand she had in mind. So she left the car and went into a little tea- 
room. The place was empty and cool and quiet. Janet sat down near 
a small table in a bow window, with her back to the room, and looked 
out into the tiny garden that faced her. She did not see the flowers, 
though ; she did not notice the tea and thin bread and butter that the 
maid brought her. She was realizing that her joy was very near. Then, 
suddenly, a tear fell on her hands that were clasped on the table before 
her. She smiled quickly and said to herself: 

“How perfectly absurd it is for me to be nervous now! Now of 
all times!” 

Then she tried to hold the cup that she lifted quite still, but it 
quivered and trembled, and again she smiled. Suddenly she realized 
that she was not alone. Two voices were speaking, and, without turning 
around, she could see that two girls were sitting at a table in the corner 
of the room. They were chatting about their shopping, about the tea 
and other insignificant things. 

Into Janet’s mind flashed the idea that it would be very nice to 
have a friend, a young woman friend, who would understand quickly 
like that. She had never had a friend of that sort. The quick light 
laughter, the ready comprehension, the half-spoken sentences, touched 
Janet deeply. “ They are almost like lovers,” she thought. “It—why, 
it must be very sweet—almost as sweet as—as lovers.” Then Janet 
heard her own name mentioned by one of the girls. 

“T heard Janet Marchmont play last night.” 

“Were you there? Why, so was I.” 

“She is wonderful, is n’t she? ” 

“Wonderful! Oh, wonderful expresses nothing. She is beyond 
any words. Beyond any comprehension. It did not seem to me that 
I could endure it to come down to ordinary life after she had stopped 
playing Anonyme! I could n’t sleep, I could n’t quiet myself in any 
way. I—I think I cried all night.” 

“Oh, Amy, did you feel that way, too? It seemed to me that she 
held all the love and all the longing and all the beauty of life right 
there in those white hands of hers. I—I—oh, there will never again 
be anything like it in my life!” 

There was a short silence, and Janet sat smiling. And yet it was 
not the flattery that so appealed to her! It was the sweet, intimate 
friendship that enabled them to speak so to each other. 

Then the voices spoke again. 

“ Did you wonder at all what she was like? She, the woman, apart 
from her music?” 

“She? Oh, what could a woman with a gift like that be like? 
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What could she herself be like? She lives in that exquisite world of 
hers all the time. She gives it to us only for an hour. Just think of 
it, Amy! Just think what it must be to have a career like that! To 
live a life like that! To look forward into a future like that! ” 

“ Yes, that is how it seemed to me,” answered the other girl. “It 
seemed to leave the world that I have so very empty of everything that 
is worth while.” 

“ Oh, no, not empty,” answered the first voice. “ It seemed to show 
me that there was something in my own life that I ought to have 
found—that I had missed. It is very curious.” The words drifted 
into a sigh. 

“T suppose she has all that we have, too. She must have love and 
friendship and all those things.” 

“But do you suppose that there is any place in a life like hers 
for those things. Would n’t you think that a career like that, a great 
and glorious career, would hold a woman apart from the ordinary 
interests of ordinary lives?” 

“She is so very young, too, isn’t she? She seems no older than 
we are.” 

“Why, she is no older than we are. You remember her, don’t 
you? She lived in the wide white house near the church.” 

“Ts it that Janet Marchmont?” 

“Why, yes. My father knew her father, my mother knew her 
mother, very well. She died when this Janet was born, you know, and 
that queer, strict aunt came to take care of the child. You remember 
them, surely?” 

“Yes, of course, I remember that child, but I did not know that 
this was that Janet. Just to think, Ysabel! We might have known 
her—might have known that marvellous, marvellous creature whom 
we heard last night!” 

And all this time Janet was clasping and unclasping her hands and 
saying to herself: “Just to think that those dear, sweet, intimate 
friends might have been my sweet, intimate friends if it had not been 
for my career!” 

And then Janet suddenly looked at her watch. The hour was 
almost at an end. She let her veil fall over her face and drew her coat 
about her shoulders, but as she left the room she glanced at the two 
young women, who were still talking, quite unmindful of her presence. 
It seemed to Janet that it would be very sweet to have for her friends 
the daughters of women who had known her mother, and she wondered 
if Amy and Ysabel would ever be her friends. She noticed that they 
wore small bunches of pink arbutus at their belts. At the corner she 
stopped and bought a small bunch of the fragrant spring flowers and 
fastened them into the lace of her coat. Janet wanted to do all the 
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small womanly things that were suggested to her even by strangers. 
She had had so little time to give to those small things. She knew so 


little about them. The boy from whom she bought the flowers was 
slow in making the change, and Janet suddenly grew very nervous. 
She did not want to be late—later than the time she had set in her 
own mind. 

XXIII. 

Janet hurried down the avenue. Her knees were shaking so that 
she could hardly walk, and her fingers were cold as ice. Once more she 
laughed at herself. Again she rallied herself for being nervous then. 
When she reached the square she walked quite past her husband’s house, 
down to the corner, then turned and retraced her way; but her feet 
refused to go up the steps, and again she passed the familiar door. 

At the corner she stopped quite still, and her face was piteously 
white, but suddenly she remembered something—the something that 
brought the little dimpling smile into the corners of her lips—and she 
turned once more and, holding the smile all the time in the corners 
of her lips, mounted the steps resolutely. She was prepared, even, 
to meet old Lawson, who had always served John and John’s father, 
but she faltered a little when she saw the new face at the door. 

“ Ye-es, Mr. Vandegrift is at home, but——” the man hesitated. 

Janet entered abruptly and turned toward the drawing-room. 

“Tell him that I wish to see him,” she said. “It is very important. 
I think he will see me.” 

She had given no name, but the man had recognized a certain note 
of authority in the voice, and he knew enough of his master’s story to 
surmise more. 

Janet went into the formal room, that seemed even more desolate 
than was its wont. It had been closed so long that it seemed to have 
forgotten that there was such a thing as life. She hurriedly raised 
the shades. Then she walked toward a chair, but she could not sit 
down. The door into the back drawing-room—her work-room, as she 
had called it—was closed, and she moved toward it. It might be easier 
to talk to John in there! That room was more familiar! But the 
door was locked and the key was gone, and she realized then that John 
had locked that part of his house—the part that had been hers—away 
from his servants. She looked hurriedly toward the mantelpiece, where 
her photograph had stood, the photograph she had had taken in Paris 
for Herr Treffel. Had John destroyed that? It was still there, and 
Janet drew her handkerchief gently across the face, where a few faint 
particles of dust rested. 

“You poor, ignorant little girl,” she whispered. Then the lace 
of her handkerchief caught in the frame, and she raised both hands to 


free it. 
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Turning back to the room, she suddenly confronted John, who had 
entered noiselessly. Her husband’s face was white, and even in that 
second Janet saw how stony it was. But John’s voice was firm and 
steady. 

“I—I did not imagine that—that it could be you,” he said. 

“Oh, John!” Janet’s words were gasped breathlessly, and one 
hand, the hand that held the handkerchief, moved toward him, but 
John did not see it. 

“I—I imagined that you would send to me if you wanted any- 
thing,” the man said. “I did not think that you would come yourself.” 

Janet’s knees were trembling again, and, almost unconsciously, she 
sat down. Then she remembered that something, and the little smile 
crept again into the corners of her lips. 

“Won’t you sit down, John?” she said. “I—I want so much to 
talk to you.” 

“J—I think I will stand,” John answered. “You say—you say 
you want——” 

“ T—yes, I want so much,” Janet answered, but then her heart was 
wrenched by the sight of John’s white face, by the misery that had 
lined it. “ But first, John—John, I want to tell you—I must tell you— 
how sorry I am, how terribly sorry I am, for the pain you’ve had.” 

The words were, of course, desperately inadequate. They were so 
stupidly childish, and the thing that she had come to tell him was so 
different from all this, so far removed from all pain and sorrow. 

“ Aren’t you going to speak to me, John?” she cried. “ Surely you 
believe that I am sorry! ” 

“T—I appreciate your sorrow, of course,” he answered; “but I 
also appreciate the fact that you have not come here to express your 
sympathy for me.” 

“No,” she exclaimed; “I did not come for that at all. But I do 
want you to know how—how it breaks my heart—to see how I have 
made you suffer. I want you to—I—I came to ask you to—I came to 
tell you—oh, John, I want to come back to you! Can’t you make it a 
little easy for me to tell you that——” 

She stopped breathlessly, and both hands were pressed against her 
breast, but John did not see her. He had not moved from the spot 
where she had first seen him, but now he turned away from her, as 
though he could not endure to look upon her. 

“T heard you play last night,” he said. 

“Yes, I know you did, John!” Janet’s impetuous voice sounded 
strange after the curious deadness in John’s tones. “I was so glad. 
I thought that that would make it easier. I thought that you would 
understand.” 

“That I would understand?” he questioned. “That it would be 
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easier?” For the first time, there was a note of passion in his voice, 
and Janet leaned toward it, but she shrank from the harsh laugh that 
followed his words. “I do understand now. I do understand now 
what your career is. I know that you are the great artist you claimed 
to be. I know that you belong to the world, and I know that I have 
no place in that world. I learned all that last night. I understood all 
that last night.” 

“But, John, you don’t understand, you don’t understand at all. 
All that—my career——” 

“Yes, your career,” John interrupted. “Last night, for the first 
time, I accepted your career.” 

“But I did not come—I did not even mean to speak of my career 
to-day, John.” 

“ And of what else would you speak?” he demanded. “I tell you 
that last night, for the first time, I accepted your career. For the first 
time I realized that it is, as you said, all of you—all of your life. I 
realized as I had not realized before that I had no place in your life. 
I knew that I had never had any place in your life. I am ready now. 
I will do whatever you want. I will do whatever you came to ask 
me to do.” 

“Then take me back!” she cried. “Want me to come back!” 

“T said that I would do whatever you came to ask me to do,” he 
answered coldly. “Because you are moved by some childish sympathy 
for the pain you think you see, do you imagine that I will consent to 
take some infinitesimal bit of pity, the small atom of yourself that 
you can spare from: your career ? ” 

“But I tell you, John, that that is all over, that it is all at an 
end.” To Janet, John seemed strangely dull. 

“And I heard you play last night,” he answered. “ Last night, 
for the first time, I heard you, I tell you. What more do I need than 
that to prove to me that I have no place in your life? ” 

“ But it was for the last time that I was playing, there, last night,” 
Janet again declared passionately, eagerly. “When you heard me I 
was playing for the last time. And—and that is what I came to tell 
you to-day.” 

“To tell me that you would sacrifice your career to—to what?” 
he demanded. “Surely not to me?” 

“Tt is no sacrifice, John.” 

“No sacrifice!” He echoed her words, but he walked still further 
from her. He knew that his self-control was breaking. He knew that 
he must put space, actual physical space, between them. It would be 
so easy to take her in his arms and forget all that lay between them! 

“T have learned so much. I have learned how small a thing that 
career of mine was. I have been taught. I have not learned it by 
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myself. ° I have been shown—oh, John——” The words that had 
been so joyously planned all through that morning were so different 
now, and Janet buried her face in her hands. 

She did not see that John was coming nearer and nearer. 

“You have been taught!” he cried. He understood at last! It 
was Breck who had brought this about! It was Breck who had gone to 
Janet! Breck who had induced Janet to sacrifice her career for him! 
It was Breck who was responsible for this interview! “ You have been 
taught,” John repeated, “but you have learned your lesson badly. I 
told Breck that I would have no interference between you and me. 
I told Breck that I would permit no third person to intervene between 
my wife and me.” 

He was standing quite close to her now, and Janet looked up at 
him curiously. 

“Breck?” she questioned. “But I do not know Breck. I have 
never heard of Breck. And I do not know what you mean, John. 
There is no third person intervening between you and me.” But even 
in that instant the smile crept into the corners of her lips. “Oh, 
John,” she cried, “if a third person should intervene between us, a 
third person who is as near to you as he is to me, who should be as 
dear to you as he is to me—oh, John—John!” 

Janet stopped and looked at John, but John was not looking at 
her. His eyes were fixed on a man, a stranger to Janet, who was 
standing at the door. Realizing that this was indeed no time for the 
intervention of a third party, Janet drew her coat about her, and, with 
no detaining hand stretched toward her, left the room and the house. 

John, his eyes on Breck, leaned heavily against the chair that Janet 
had left, his hand moving weakly in the direction she had gone. 

“You see?” he cried. 

“ She came herself, John?” Breck demanded. “ And you have let 
her go again! Ah, I should have given you her message last night. 
I should have delivered that message of love.” 

“Her message!” John’s voice seemed to traverse a long, painful 
distance. “Janet’s message? Janet does not know you. She could 
have sent no message by you. Ah, my God! Janet has—Janet has 
deceived me! ” 

Hermann saw now that John’s eyes, that were still fixed on him, 
did not see him. He sprang forward, but before he could cross the 
room John had fallen heavily across the chair where Janet had been 


sitting. 


XXIV. 

Wuen Janet left the drawing-room she had no definite intention 

of leaving the house. She thought that she might go up-stairs and 
wait, even that she might wait in some shadowy corner of the wide hall. 
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Surely John would not let this stranger detain him long. But the 
servant who had admitted Breck was still standing in the hall, and he 
opened the front door for Janet. She could not explain to the servant. 
There seemed nothing for her to do but to go out into the street. But 
she could wait in the street. She could walk about in the park. Then, 
all at once, she realized that she was tired, and, motioning to an empty 
hansom that was passing, she told the driver to take her home. 

She was very sure that John would come to her in the evening, 
that he would send her some message, and she waited. No message 
came, however, and she wondered if it was possible that John had not 
understood. She wondered, too, what he had meant by Breck. Who 
was Breck, and what had he to do with her or with John? Then she 
remembered the stranger who had walked into the drawing-room unan- 
nounced, and at the same instant she remembered that she had seen the 
man somewhere before. Ah, of course, he was Breck! She had met 
him—was it at Amalie von Kussmann’s? But it was somewhere! She 
had met him long ago, before she had known John; while she was still 
absorbed in her music, in her career. 

But what had Breck to do with John? Why had John said that he 
had told Breck this and told Breck that? 

And still Janet waited. She waited with all the patience she could 
command. She waited until her patience was quite exhausted, and 
still no word, no message, came from John. For a short space of time 
she wondered if she ought to go again to her husband’s house. But 
she had no one to ask if such a course would be wise or not. She could 
not speak to Miss Marchmont about a thing like that. She could not 
tell Miss Marchmont the thing that she wanted to tell John. John 
must know it first. John must hear first of the joy that was coming 
to her and to him. 

And then, quite late one afternoon, across Janet’s troubled face 
flashed the smile that drew the dimples so deep into the corners of 
her mouth, and she hesitated no longer. 


XXV. 

To Janet’s question, the servant answered that Mr. Vandegrift was 
at home, that Mr. Vandegrift was very ill, and Janet, waiting to hear 
no more, brushed past him into the house. 

“He is up-stairs?” she questioned. Already she was half-way up. 

“ But the nurses! The doctors!” The servant’s voice held caution 
in every subdued tone. 

Janet stopped for a second. “Nurses? Doctors?” she asked. “ Is 
he so very ill, then? ” 

But she did not wait for an answer. She hurried on to the upper 
floor. On the top step she met Breck. 
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“Mrs. Vandegrift!” He, too, spoke in a whisper. 
“ Ah, that is so good, so good!” Janet cried impulsively, for even 
then she could rejoice in hearing her own name once more. Quite 
unconsciously she held out both hands to Breck. “ But John, my hus- 
band—is he very ill?” 

“Yes, John is very, very ill,” Breck answered, leading the way, 
Janet following, across the hall. They had stood for a second near 
John’s closed door, and the room into which Hermann went was Janet’s 
old dressing-room. It was just as she had left it that night when she 
had rushed from her husband’s house, and now, for an instant, she 
could hear nothing, see nothing. Then, slowly, Breck’s words reached 
her ears. 

“ He has been desperately ill for four days.” 
“Four days!” Janet echoed. “ But it is four days ago that I was 


here.” 
“Tt was then that the attack—that the attack came on,” Breck 


informed her. 

“Then? When I left him?” Janet’s voice expressed her inability 
to comprehend what Breck was trying to tell her. 

“ Yes, he has not been conscious for a moment since then,” Breck 
answered. 

Janet had thrown her coat and hat upon a chair. 

“T must see him! I must see him at once,” she cried. 

But Breck held up a warning hand. 

“ No one can see him,” he said. 

“ But I am his wife,” Janet persisted. 

“ He knows no one,” Breck hurried to assure her. “ He has known 
no one since you left him that afternoon. The doctors say that more 
than his life—his reason—hangs in the balance now. He must not be 
disturbed in any way.” 

“T—I must see the doctor, myself,” Janet answered. “Is he 
here now? Will he be here soon? Can’t I even see the nurse now? 
Oh, to think that this is all my fault! To think that I have brought 
this to John!” 

She was talking only to herself, but Breck answered her. 

“No, you cannot blame yourself. I have been feeling that it was 
in reality all my fault that things had reached this crisis. I have been 
with John so closely. I should have seen how this was preying on him, 
mind and body. I could have done something. But he was so deier- 
mined that I should do nothing, that I could do nothing. He wanted 
no intervention.” 

“ Ah, that is what he said to me!” Janet interrupted. “He said 
that he had told Breck that he would have no intervention from any 
third party. He must have thought that you had sent me to him. And 
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I was trying to tell him! Oh, why, why did you come in then? He 
might have heard me! He might have understood!” 


. But Vandegrift had heard nothing, had understood nothing. The 
last sane image on his brain was Janet saying that she did not know 
Breck, Breck claiming that Janet had given him a message, and Janet 
pleading for some third person who had persuaded her to come back, 
who would explain it all to him. And after that had come a swift 
descent into darkness and oblivion. If a tiny gleam of light flashed 
across the darkness, it showed Breck and Janet, Janet and Breck. 
But it was days and weeks before even these flashes of light came, and 
in the meantime the fever had ebbed and flowed, ebbed and flowed, 
sometimes rising perilously near that flood tide that bears the soul out 
beyond the confines of the body, sometimes slipping out so far that it 
seemed almost impossible for life to sweep back with its current. 

John’s old family physician and his younger colleague made con- 
stant, incessant visits to the sick-bed. At first they had forbidden 
peremptorily that Janet should even venture into the sick-room, but 
after a time, either because they could not withstand her prayers or 
because they realized that their patient was as far beyond the reach of 
harm as he was of help, they yielded, and Janet, not sharing her vigils 
with either nurse, sat day and night by John’s bed, leaving it only for 
an occasional, swooning sleep and for the nourishment that the doc- 
tors forced upon her. Breck, too, had the freedom of the sick-room, 
and it was Breck who told Janet all that the doctors would let her 
know; not only the daily and hourly reports, but the results of the 
frequent consultations that were held. 

During the first weeks, John’s delirium held no definite words, no 
words at all, in reality—merely moans that were wholly unhuman, 
wholly animal. When, slowly, at long intervals, the mind seemed to 
be making efforts to regain control of itself, the words it spoke were 
all the same. 

Janet! Hermann! To these was sometimes added a broken, dis- 
connected effort to question either the one or the other concerning 
that third person. But if at such moments Janet bent over him to 
speak to him, he merely turned from her as he turned restlessly from 
the other spectres that haunted the darkness. Neither did Breck’s 
voice reach him more definitely than the voices that spoke out of the 
vast, empty spaces in which he seemed to wander alone and discon- 
solate. And all this time the days and weeks were passing, and John’s 
strength was passing with them. 

At last there came the day when the old doctor himself had to give 
his own message to Janet, for Breck refused to bear it. The end was 
very near, the doctor said, and his hands and arms were ready if Janet 
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should swoon. But Janet, white and dry-eyed, only asked if the end 
would come while he was—as he was then—or if he would know her— 
if only for an instant. 

“He may possibly know you,” the doctor answered, “but it will 
be just at the end, just with the last conscious breath.” 

“T must not be away from him then, not for an instant,” Janet was 
whispering to herself. “ For I must tell him. He must know.” 

After that the nurse moved quite away from the bed, and Janet’s 
big chair was drawn closer. Then she sat by John and waited. Part 
of the time she watched him closely for that short moment of con- 
sciousness. It must not pass without her seeing it! And part of the 
time she sat with closed eyes, her lips moving in a passionate prayer 
that she had taught herself, a prayer to a God she had found for 
herself. 

And even as she prayed John’s eyes opened. The room was very 
dim, but he saw Janet’s white face, and he knew that it was Janet, 
Janet herself, and no spirit of darkness or of light. He tried to speak 
her name, but his breath could not force the sound to his lips, and then 
a thought, the first tangible thought that had come to him, flashed 
through his mind and it was a thought of that third person. All at 
once John understood. A treiaor passed over his body, but he sum- 
moned his ragged, feeble strength to quiet it. For Janet’s sake he 
must be strong. For its sake he must be sata He forced his voice 
to speak one word: 

“ Janet!” 

In an instant she was on the floor by the side of his bed, his hands 
held in hers, her face close to his. She could tell him now! But he 
was speaking, and she listened. The words were broken, slow and far 
apart, but she heard them quite distinctly. 

“Tt—that third person—it is a very small person, Janet! ” 

“Oh, my beloved, you know, you know!” 

That was all that Janet could say. 

And even in that moment that the doctor had said would be so 
near the end of all moments, there was nothing more that she wanted 
to say, nothing that she wanted to hear. And soon she felt John’s 
fingers move in hers. 

“ Put them about my neck, Janet!” Again the words were slow 
and broken, but even to Janet they sounded stronger. 

The doctor, who had been hurriedly summoned by the nurse, stood 
back in the shadow and held the nurse by the arm. 

“There is nothing to do that she can’t do,” he said. And so they 
waited. 

But the moments slipped by, and at last the doctor, realizing that 
the end must have come without even a faint struggle, stepped noise- 
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lessly up to the bed. John’s eyes were open, and John’s hand held 
Janet’s hand, John’s voice was low and clear and almost firm. 
“It—it is strong enough to keep me, doctor,” he said. 
And then John saw for the first time the little smile that drew the 
dimples so deep into the corners of Janet’s mouth. 


‘ 


XXVI. 


Tue doctor who had said that the end was so near told John that, 
possibly in a couple of weeks, he might sit up in bed. But in ten days 
John was sitting, lank and white and weak, in the chair where Janet 
had sat so long. And John held Janet’s hand, and told her that it 
was making him strong, and the deep dimples answered him, for Janet 
understood. The doctor told him that in a week he might be moved 
into another room, but in three days he was down in his library. 
Breck had carried him down, and there did not seem to be much of 
John to carry, but what there was kissed Janet’s hands and whispered 
that he was hurrying to get strong for it, and Janet laid her hand 
over the dimples that only quivered now into the corners of her lips. 

And at last John was really well and really strong, but in all the 
weeks of his convalescence no word had been spoken of Janet’s career. 
And this in spite of the fact that Miss Marchmont had been installed 
in the Vandegrift house; in spite of the fact that Herr Treffel had 
postponed his return to Germany from steamer to steamer and was 
making almost daily pilgrimages to the old house on the shaded square, 
merely to find out when he could ask what arrangements he could make 
for the reappearance of his protégée in the European capitals; in spite 
of the fact that Hermann Breck was waiting in America only to know 
whether that ghastly fear would be realized, the fear that had been 
born when Breck had seen that the Birth of the Soul was synonymous 
with the birth of love, the triumph of the soul synonymous with the 
triumph of love. 

As for John, he was waiting for Janet to speak of her career—not 
waiting either, but striving always to put into words the confession 
of the knowledge that had been born in him on that night when he 
had gone with Hermann Breck to hear her play; not a knowledge of 
the music that she played, not any understanding of what that music 
- meant to the throng that listened spellbound, but the knowledge of 
what it meant to her, of what it must mean to any human soul to be 
able so to express itself. Half a hundred times he tried to speak, to 
tell her how he, all ignorant as he was, had learned to appreciate the 
great God-given talent that was hers, had learned to love her music, 
not, indeed, as she herself must love it, but as any one must love it 
who loved her. But half a hundred times the words refused to come, 
and always it seemed to him that it would be easier if only Janet would 
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speak first. As for Janet, she did not know that John did not realize 
that there was nothing further to be said on the subject. In Janet’s 
mind, it would have been folly to speak of a thing as dead as that old 
career when—when Life was so near. 


But at last Herr Treffel was admitted to Mrs. Vandegrift’s presence. 

“And you have not gone yet!” Janet cried. “Of course, though, 
I knew that you hadn’t. You have been so kind, so constant in your 
inquiries. I have appreciated it so highly.” 

“T have been waiting only to see you,” Herr Treffel answered 
slowly. 

“ And I—and I have been so desperately absorbed in——” 

“Oh, I did not mean that as a reproach,” Herr Treffel interposed 
hastily. “I have understood perfectly, and I have waited gladly. I 
might have written. You might have found time to answer a note, but 
I wanted a personal interview. When—when are you coming back? 
When shall I make arrangements for a tour in Europe? ” 

Janet stared straight at him for an instant. 

“But, Herr Treffel,” she cried, at last, “didn’t you understand? 
Have n’t I told you? All that sort of thing is at an end, quite at an 
end. All that is over. My dear, dear Herr Treffel, I thought that you 
would know, that you would understand.” 

“You mean that you thought I would know that your career was at 
an end because——” 

Herr Treffel had taken off his huge gold eye-glasses and was rub- 
bing them vigorously, as though the glasses were responsible for the 
dimness of his intellect, but now he replaced them hurriedly to see if 
that gay laugh had really floated from Janet’s parted lips. 

“Oh, that foolish little career!” she sighed. “And how we did 
all hang ourselves up on it!” But instantly she shuddered. “ And 
what a horrible nightmare it proved in the end! Please, please, Herr 
Treffel, don’t speak of it to me again. I—TI cannot bear even the 
sound of the word.” 

“ Ah, but yes,” the German musician persisted; “I understand all 
that it has been to you, this sickness of Mr. Vandegrift, and all; but 
he is better now. When he is quite well and strong, when you are 
quite well and strong yourself—then it will all look different to you. 
You will come back to it. You will come back to me.” 

“ Ah, never, never, never again! ” she cried passionately. “It hurts 
me even to speak of it, even to think of what it has done. I don’t 
mean, of course, that I shall not play any more, that I shall not write 
any more.” She held up her hands and looked at them for an instant. 
“ T—I think—oh, I may go on with that some day, but—it is of very 
little importance, after all, whether I do or not, and——~” 
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And very soon she dismissed him with a pleasant, affectionate 
message to his sister and their mutual friends in Germany. 


Janet was still resting from this interview with Herr Treffel when 
Miss Marchmont appeared, her outward calm making a painfully thin 
veneer over her inward perturbation. 

Of course one could n’t expect Janet to be reasonable after all she 
had been through, but——! 

“ Poor Herr Treffel! ” she sighed. 

Janet, recalled from a joyous expedition into a land that seemed 
very unfamiliar and yet was not wholly strange, hid the dimpling cor- 
ners of her mouth behind a little sigh. 

“ Yes, poor Herr Treffel!” she echoed. “I really suppose I do feel 
sorry for Herr Treffel!” 

Miss Marchmont wondered if she dared to speak quite freely, or 
if she should humor her niece in her absurdities. 

“T found it very hard to make him understand that what you say 
now cannot be taken as—why, quite as real sense, you know,” she said. 
“T met him in the hall, and the tears were actually chasing down the 
poor man’s face. Of course I explained as well as I could, and—and 
I think he understands; but he actually believed that you meant seri- 
ously that your career was ended.” 

Janet’s answer to this was a laugh, merry, gay, and light-hearted. 

“You know I really don’t believe that I laughed at all when I 
was a child,” she said in apology. “I seem to have such a lot of back 
laughter bubbling up all the time. But really, Aunt Sybil, I wish I 
could have heard you explaining to Herr Treffel that I was not in my 
right mind. It was dear of you to let him down so easily, to mitigate 
the blow by postponing its finality. I’ve just read that last sentence, 
but I’m sure it’s not half so forcible as the slang expression. Do you 
think it is? Did I ever use slang when I was a child, Aunt Sybil?” 

Miss Marchmont decided that Janet must be humored. Even now 
her mind seemed to be wandering a little! She started to leave the 
room, but Janet called her back. ° 

“T ’ve entirely forgotten that I wanted something very much, Aunt 
Sybil. You will get it for me, won’t you?” 

And because Janet had to be humored, Miss Marchmont promised 
that she would. 

“JT want you to go up to our old home, the big, white house by 
the church.” Janet was evidently repeating words that she had heard, 
but Miss Marchmont stared in horror. Janet’s mind was wandering 
more than a little! “I want you to find two girls, two girls about as 
old as I am. One is named Amy and the other is Ysabel. Amy is 
small and blonde and very exquisite. Ysabel is dark—much darker 
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than I am—but her eyes are blue instead of brown. Their mothers 
knew my mother, and I want you to go to them just as if I were that 
little girl that was left all to you when my father died, and tell them 
that I want them to come and play with me, just as you would have | 
done if I had not had a career. I want them to come and be my 
friends.” Here Janet saw the horror that had dawned in Miss March- 
mont’s eyes. “Oh, Aunt Sybil,” she laughed, “I’m not crazy, not the 
least little bit, but I heard those girls talking about me the other day, 
and I think they ’ll like me, and I—why, I love them already. You 
might tell them that when you find them. And now—why, won’t you 
please go and find them now? I’ve got such a lot of lost time to 
make up.” 

Miss Marchmont went, shaking her head sadly. After she had 
closed the door, Janet sighed. 

“Poor Aunt Sybil! She hasn’t accepted it yet! Not the least 
little bit in the world! I wonder if she ever can. I wonder if she 
ever will.” 

It was easy enough for Janet to dismiss Herr Treffel and Miss 
Marchmont with little sighs, but her career was to make one more 
stand for itself. She was still lying in the sunshine when Hermann 
Breck was announced. She had grown very fond of him during John’s 
illness and convalescence, and had accepted his devotion to her very 
much as a child accepts the devotion of another child. 

“ Ah, I’m so glad to see you! ” she cried now, stretching her hand 
toward him. “I’ve had such a troublesome morning. But you’ve 
something formal to say to me! When you make that stiff little Ger- 
man bow I always know that it precedes something very important. If 
only you had kissed my hand, too, I’d be quite sure that you were 
going to say that you were starting immediately for Germany, that you 
were going to leave us.” She was mimicking Breck’s most formal 
manner, but he did not smile. 

“Yes, you are right,” he answered gravely ; “it is that that I want 
to say. I am going immediately. I have only waited until John 
should be quite strong again, until——-_ But I want to say something 
else first. I—I want to tell you that I love you.” 

“ But I know that, Hermann. I know that you love me.” Janet’s 
eyes smiled at him and her mouth was friendly. 

“ Ah, but not that way,” Hermann answered, and something in his 
voice forced the smile from Janet’s face. 

“ Hermann!” she spoke almost frigidly, and then she cried impet- 
uously, “ Oh, forgive me, Hermann, but just for the tiniest instant I 
misunderstood you! ” 

“No, you did not misunderstand me,” he answered. “I want to 
tell you how much I love you, how I have worshipped you from the 
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first moment I saw you and—and heard you—in Amalie von Kuss- 
mann’s rooms. I have told John that I was going to tell you, too. I 
have told him that he owed it to you to let me tell you.” 

“T’m—I’m afraid that I don’t understand you at all, Hermann,” 
Janet said slowly. 

“T told John that I was determined to appeal to you on behalf of 
this career that you are giving up so easily. I want to appeal to you 
by the thing that is the holiest to me in all the world, and that is my 
love for you. John does not even know what it is that you are giving 
up for his sake. You do not seem to realize it. John loves you, but 
John is only one man. I love you, and my love stands for the love 
of the whole world. I want you to know what you are throwing away. 
A love that gives all and asks nothing has a right to speak. Don’t 
throw away all your marvellous God-given talent merely for this. Don’t 
sacrifice your whole career for which you’ve lived until now, 
merely———” 

“Merely to be my husband’s wife,” interrupted Janet, her eyes 
smiling at him once more. “Oh, Hermann, Hermann, think what you 
are saying! You speak as though I were sacrificing something real, 
something genuine. Do you imagine for a moment what the com- 
pensation is for that sacrifice? Merely to be my husband’s wife. 
Merely to be a human being. Merely to be a woman with a right. to 
love—yes, to love and to suffer and to feel. To be alive! That is the 
compensation ; and what is the other thing! It is so paltry, so infini- 
tesimal, that it has passed out of my existence absolutely. Oh, Her- 
mann, don’t you know that I am a woman, a real live creature, and 
not that puppet thing you say you loved and worshipped? You love 
me now. I know that you do, and I accept that love, the love that is 
given to John’s wife, as one of the best and dearest of my new pos- 
sessions, the possessions that I’ve gained by becoming a woman. Go 
back to Germany if you like. You’ll find some new ‘ career’ to adore, 
to worship, and you’ll change your adoration and your worship from 
one divinity to another as fast as they appear above your horizon, but 
you "ll love me always. There is no persuasion that can induce me 
to give up what I have now for what I had. It’s utterly useless to 
try, quite absolutely and utterly useless! ” 

And so Breck found it. For half an hour he talked to her, but 
nothing that he could say produced the slightest effect. For a time she 
laughed at him and rallied him with the same cry: 

“ And you offer me that in exchange for being John’s wife! ” 

But soon she grew tired and only listened with closed eyes. And 
at last she said: 

“ Please, Hermann, I have forgotten it absolutely. It is absolutely 
a thing of the past. It must not be mentioned ever again.” 
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And then Hermann made his formal, foreign bow, but this time 
he raised her hand to his lips. 
“ And I shall remember it,” he said, “as long as my life endures.” 


When John came in, Janet stretched both arms out to him. 

“Oh, they ’ve been pestering me so all day long, John, about my 
career, as they call it. Isn’t it Stupid of them not to realize that it is 
ended, quite irrevocably ended ? ” 

John knelt by the couch and held her in his arms. The-time had 
come at last when he could speak the words that had so often been 
denied to him. 

“ Ended, sweetheart? It can have no end. It is no more possible 
for you to end it than it would have been for you to create it.” 

“ But, John,” she cried, holding herself away from him with both 
hands, “surely my career——” 

“ Ah, your career,” he interrupted. “The word’s a bugbear, Janet, 
if you like. To me it sounds a horror. But it’s of your music that 
I’m speaking, the gift you have, the talent, genius, whatever you ’ve 
a mind to call it,.the power of feeling every human joy and sorrow, 
every human sentiment and passion, and of turning all to sounds that 
every one may hear. Don’t you see, beloved, if this knowledge has 
come to me, me, the densest and most prejudiced of men, what it must 
mean to all the world beside me? ” 

“Did you hear all that in my playing, John?” Janet’s eyes were 
shining, her arms were close about his neck. 

“That, that, a thousand times that, Janet,” he answered. “And 
if only I might have told you then! If only I might have told you 
when you came to me here! But my brain was weary and dull, and yet 
I knew even while you were standing over against that chair, while I 
stood here, that if only the words could be spoken, I could rest. And 
always while I was ill I saw you sitting there in your white gown and 
heard you playing that love song, that love song of the sea—a love song 
of the soul, it seemed to me—and it seemed to me, too, that if only I 
could hear you play it again I would get well, and yet I knew, knew all 
the time, that I, I alone of ali men, would never hear you play it 
again.” 

Janet’s eyes were full of tears, but a faint ripple of laughter slipped 
across her lips. 

“ And now you, and you alone of all men, will ever hear it again, 
for I shall never play again for any one but you and—and It.” 

“ Ah, sweetheart, you will play for all the world to hear, and you ’ll 
not mind if what it means to me differs from what it means to all the 
rest.” 

“To you it must always be a love song, dear,” she murmured. She 
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was suddenly very tired and her head lay wearily on his shoulder. 
“And then—perhaps—some time—I might show those others—how 
life can be all—one strong, sweet love song—a strong, sweet love song 
of the soul.” 

XXVII. 

Ir was many weeks later when Janet cried out that she was impa- 
tient, that it had been ages, simply ages, since she had done anything. 

Miss Marchmont slipped into the trap that had been laid in all 
innocence. Her impatience could no longer be restrained. Janet’s 
idleness had worn Miss Marchmont’s nerves to ragged flimsiness. 

“Tt seems to me that I cannot live until you get to work again! ” 
she cried. “TI shall die if you do not get back into your career, the 
career that you were educated and fitted for, the career that is, as you 
have so often said, your very life.” 

Half a dozen emotions slipped across Janet’s face as she followed 
her aunt’s words. But it was a sweet, serious voice that answered 
them, a voice that held neither tears nor laughter. 

“My career, Aunt Sybil? Was that my career? Isn’t this my 
career? It seems to me that it is. And, Aunt Sybil, I know all that 
you did for me. I appreciate all that you have given me. But what 
did I ever know of love? How did I ever live without a mother’s love? 
And now here on the very outermost threshold of my real career I am 
all handicapped by my lack of knowledge. I know only what i¢ has 
taught me. I, a little human girl, was turned into a career. I, a 
career, let John love me and gave myself to John. I never knew what 
love was, even then. I never knew what love was until it taught me. 
My soul was drugged. And I never knew that I had a soul until it 
roused my soul. And yet even now you can stand and talk to me of 
that mistaken idea that you had and that I had for so long.” 

But it was beyond Janet’s power to convince Miss Marchmont, for 
love had not laid his hands on Miss Marchmont’s eyes, love had never 
whispered in Miss Marchmont’s ears, and love’s lessons learned at 
second-hand are valueless. 

XXVIII. 

It was only the next day after that when Janet looked at the small 
white bundle that was laid in her arms. 

“What a very little person,” she said, “to have known so much, 
to have done so much! ” 

But only John could understand just what she meant, just what 
the child had done, just what it had known and taught. 
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THE DOUBTING FOLLY 


BY GEORGE LINCOLN WALTON, M.D. 


THE SECOND OF A SERIES OF FIVE POPULAR PAPERS ON WORRY AND 
ALLIED MENTAL STATES, WITH PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR SELF- 
CURE. THE PRECEDING PAPER WAS “ WORRY AND OBSESSION” IN 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


Jatgeir. I needed sorrow; others there may be who need faith, or joy— 
or doubt—— 

King Skule. Doubt as well? 

Jatgeir. Ay; but then must the doubter be strong and sound. 

King Skule. And whom call you the unsound doubter? 

Jatgeir. He who doubts of his own doubt. 

King Skule (slowly). That methinks were death. 

Jatgeir. "Tis worse; *tis neither day nor night. 

King Skule (quickly, as if shaking off his thoughts). Where are my 
weapons? I will fight and act, not think. 
IBsEN (The Pretenders, Act IV). 


the street without wondering if he had not accosted him in an 

improper manner. He knew very well that he had not, but 
the more he dwelt upon the possibility, the more doubtful he became, till 
the impulse to settle the question became so strong that he would 
retrace his steps and inquire. He asked if nux vomica would help this 
trouble! I told him he needed mental training. “TI have tried that,” 
he answered. “I keep saying to myself, ‘I will not think of it,’ but 
it is no use; my head becomes hot, my sight blurred, my thoughts con- 
fused, and the only relief I find is to settle the question.” I tried to 
point out the direction in which he was tending, and told him he must 
remind himself that even if he had accosted another improperly, it was 
a trifling matter compared to the injury to himself of giving way to 
752 
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this compulsion; moreover, the impression he would make upon the 
other by going back would be even worse than that of having so accosted 
him; and, finally, he must dwell upon the probability that he had not 
offended the man, instead of the possibility that he had. Having 
pursued this line of thought, he must force himself to think of some- 
thing else until the besetting impulse was obliterated. I suggested that 
if a baseball player should become incapacitated for the game, he would 
not lessen his disappointment by reiterating, “I will not think of 
baseball,” but if he persistently turned his thoughts and his practice to 
billiards he might in time forget baseball. 

“T never played baseball,” he replied, “and don’t even know the 
rules!” 

This represents an extreme case of the “ doubting folly,” a case in 
which the victim could no longer concentrate his thoughts on the 
simplest proposition outside the narrow circle to which his doubts had 
restricted him. 

If we once allow ourselves to wonder whether we have turned off 
the water, enclosed the check, or mailed the letter, it is but a step to an 
uncomfortable frame of mind which can be relieved only by investi- 
gating the matter. This compulsion once acceded to, it becomes more 
and more easy to succumb. The next step is to blur, by constant repe- 
tition, the mental image of the act. In extreme cases the doubter, after — 
turning the gas on and off a dozen times, is finally in doubt whether 
he can trust his own senses. 

A certain officer in a bank never succeeded in reaching home after 
closing hours without returning to try the door of the bank. Upon 
finding it locked, he would unlock it and disappear within, to open the 
vault, inspect the securities, and lock them up again. 

T once saw a victim of this form of doubt spend at least ten minutes 
in writing a check, and ten minutes more in inspecting it, and, after 
all, he had spelled his own name wrong! 

Insistent conscious supervision only impairs acts which should have 
become automatic. We have all heard of the centipede who could no 
longer proceed upon his journey when it occurred to him to question 
which foot he should first advance. 

To other doubts are often added the doubt of one’s own mental 
balance; but it is a long step from these faulty habits of mind to real 
mental unbalance, which involves an inability to plan and carry out a 
line of conduct consistent with one’s station. 

The banker, compelled by the fear that he has not locked the vault, 
may return again and again, lock and unlock it a dozen times, may 
wake in the night bathed in perspiration and toss in his bed or walk 
the floor till he can satisfy his doubt, but so long as he can carry on his 


duties he is not insane, though the victim of intense mental suffering. 
Vou. LXXX.—48 
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It took a young man at least fifteen minutes, in my presence, to 
button his waistcoat. He felt the lower button to reassure himself, then 
proceeded to the next. He then returned to the lower one, either 
distrusting his previous observation, or fearing it had become unbut- 
toned. He then held the lower two with one hand while he buttoned 
the third with the other. When this point was reached he called his 
sight to the aid of his feelings, and glued his eyes to the lower while he 
buttoned the upper, unbuttoning many meantime, to assure himself 
that he had buttoned them. This young man said he would sometimes 
stop on his way to the store in doubt whether he was on the right 
street, a doubt not quieted either by reading the sign or by asking a 
stranger, for the doubt would obtrude itself whether he could trust his 
sight and his hearing, and, indeed, whether he were really there or 
dreaming. 

Even this victim of extreme doubting folly conducted his business 
successfully so long as I knew him, and so comported himself in general 
as to attract no further comment than that he was “ fussy.” 

These doubts lead to chronic indecision. How often, in deciding 
which of two tasks to take up, we waste the time which would have 
sufficed for the accomplishment of one, if not both. 

The doubt and the indecision result directly from over-conscientious- 
ness. It is because of an undue anxiety to do the right thing, even in 
trivial matters, that the doubter ponders indefinitely over the proper 
sequence of two equally important (or unimportant) tasks. In the 
majority of instances it is the right thing for him to pounce upon 
either. If he pounces upon the wrong one, and completes it without 
misgiving, he has at least accomplished something in the way of mental 
training. The chances are, moreover, that the harm done by doing the 
wrong thing first was not to be compared to the harm of giving way to 
his doubt, and either drifting into a state of ineffective revery or 
fretting himself into a frenzy of anxious uncertainty. 

A gentleman once told me that after mailing a letter he would often 
linger about the box until the postman arrived, and ask permission 
to inspect his letter, ostensibly to see if he had put on the stamp, but in 
fact to reassure himself that he had really mailed the missive, although 
he knew perfectly well that he had done so. The life of the chronic 
doubter is full of such small deceits, though in most matters such 
persons are exceptionally conscientious. 

This form of over-solicitude is peculiarly liable to attack those in 
whose hands are important affairs affecting the finances, the lives, or 
the health of others. I have known more than one case of the 
abandonment of a chosen occupation on account of the constant anxiety 
entailed by doubts of this nature. Nor are these doubts limited to 
the question whether one has done or left undone some particular act. 
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An equally insistent doubt is that regarding one’s general fitness for 
the undertaking. The doubter may spend upon this question far more 
time than it would take to acquire the needed facility and experience. 

Some one has said that there are two things that no one should 
worry about: first, the thing that can’t be helped, and second, the thing 
that can. This is peculiarly true of the former. Reflection upon the 
past is wise; solicitude concerning it is an anachronism. 

Suppose one has accepted a certain position and finds himself in 
doubt of his fitness for that position. Nothing can be more important 
than for him to decide upon his next line of conduct. Shall he resign 
or continue? Is he fit for the position, or, if not, can he acquire the 
fitness without detriment to the office? These are legitimate doubts. 
But the doubter who finds himself in this predicament adds to these 
legitimate doubts the question, “ Ought I to have accepted the office? ” 
This is the doubt he must learn to eliminate. He must remind himself 
that he has accepted the position, whether rightly or wrongly, and that 
the acceptance is ancient history. The question what shall he do next 
is sufficiently weighty to occupy all his attention without loading his 
mind with anxious doubts regarding the irrevocable past. 

Suppose, in fact, the doubter has made a mistake; how shall he 
banish the worry? By reminding himself that others have made 
mistakes, so why should not he, and that it is somewhat egotistic on his 
part to insist that, whatever others may do, he must do everything right. 
If this line of reasoning fails to console him, let him think of the 
greater mistakes he might have made. 

A financial magnate was once asked how he succeeded in keeping 
his mind free from worry. He replied, by contemplating the two worst 
things that could happen to him: losing all his property and going 
to jail. He had learned the lesson that one thought can be driven 
out only by another. 

With regard to immediate doubts. If the over-scrupulous business 
or professional man, worn out after an exacting day’s work, will stop 
and reflect, he will realize that much of his exhaustion is due to his 
having filled the day with such doubts as whether he is doing the 
wrong thing, or the right thing at the wrong time, whether he or some 
one else will miss an appointment or fail to meet obligations, and 
whether he or his assistants may make blunders. 

Let him resolve some morning that he will proceed that day from 
task to task without allowing such thoughts to intrude. If he does so 
he will find that he has succeeded in his work at least as well as usual, 
and that he is comparatively fresh in the evening. 

Why not try this every day? 


The subject treated in the January number will be “ Hypochondria.” 
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THE SWORD OF LIGHT 


BY SEUMAS MACMANUS 


who died and left all his castles, and all his cattle, and all his 

wealth in gold and silver and jewels, to his son, who had 
always been such a great spendthrift that his father knew well he would 
soon run through the fortune, even if it had been ten times as great; 
and, knowing this, the father on his death-bed said to him: 

“ Jack,” says he, “when you have drunk and spent my castle and 
my cattle and my wealth, and you have nothing else for it, go and hang 
yourself,” says he, “on a certain branch of a certain tree ”—mentioning 
it—“ in the garden.” 

Jack promised this to his father, and then his father died; and 
right enough, the father was n’t cold in the grave till Jack was making 
the wealth and money spin, and a gay old time of it he had, no doubt, 
while his fortune lasted. But at the rate he went it could not last 
always if he owned the wealth of the East; and to the end of his money 
he came. 

And then despair came on the poor fellow, and he saw that his 
father’s advice was a wise one. So to the certain branch of the certain 
tree that his father had told him of, Jack went; and he tied a rope to 
the branch and put a noose on the end of it and kicked himself off. But 
lo and behold you! the moment his weight came on the branch, down 
broke the branch, and out from the hole in the tree at the spot where 
the branch tore away from it rolled piles of money, and it was then and 
again that my glad Jack blessed his father ten times over for having 
hidden away this store for him, and put him upon such a grand way 
of finding it. 

But though his poor father may have thought otherwise, Jack’s loss 
was no lesson to him. He soon made this money, too, spin by drinking 
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and carousing and gambling; for a greater gambler than Jack was n’t 
to be found again between the four winds of the world; and the black 
day come at length when he had n’t two gold pieces to rap against one 
another. And if things had been black for Jack before, they looked far 
blacker now. 

Well, one night at this time Jack was going home from the gambling 
house where he had spent his very last penny, and he swithering in 
his own mind what he was going to do at all, at all, or whether there 
was any use in living any longer; and as he leaped over a ditch, what 
does he nearly leap on top of only a Big Red Fellow, who was playing 
cards, his right hand against his left, and he arguing fast and furious 
for the one hand or the other. 

“ Well, well, well! ” says Jack, says he. “That’s the drollest thing 
ever I have seen. What foolishness are ye at, at all, at all?” 

“Come, come,” says the Big Fellow, says he, “sit down and have a 
game of cards with me. I’m ill off for some one to beat, for I have n’t 
got one to play me a game this seven years; and all that time I have 
been playing the way ye see me, my right hand against my left; and 
it’s no ways fair anyhow, for my right hand’s ever and always win- 

“There isn’t any use,” says Jack, says he, “in my sitting down, 
for I have n’t a penny between me and poverty.” 

“That ’s the reason why it is of use for ye to sit down,” says the 
Red Fellow, “ for ye may win a fortune off me.” 

“ And what will I stake?” says Jack. 

“Oh!” says the other, “ ye ’Il not be at a loss for a stake. Sure, ye 
can stake yer sarvices to me for a year and a day if I win, and if I lose 
ye "ll have any wish your heart grieves for.” 

“Good, good! ” says Jack, says he. “That ’s both fair and square, 
and I’m willing.” 

And down he sits, and to the game the two of them falls, and it 
was n’t long till the game was decided, and my brave Jack had won. 

“Well, what ’s your pleasure?” says the Red Fellow, says he. 

“Tt is,” says Jack, “that my father’s castle and court should be 
mended and built from the deplorable state it has fallen into, that there 
should be servants in the hall, coaches in the yard, and steeds in their 
stalls.” 

“Go home,” says the Red Fellow. “You have your wish.” And 
true enough, when my brave Jack reached home, there, to his great 
rejoicement, he finds his father’s castle and court better and finer and 
grander than ever it had been in the memory of man. There were richly 
dressed servants in the hall, gold coaches in the yard, and all the stables 
crammed to the door with steeds the finest that ever were ridden or 
driven ; and Jack was a proud and happy man. 
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So lucky had he been on that night, that again, about midnight, he 
could n’t resist going to the hill where he met the Red Fellow, to see 
if he would have the good fortune to fall in with him again; and the 
good fortune he had, right enough. There he met with the Red Fellow, 
he seated in the self-same spot, playing his right hand against his left, 
just like the night before, and he cheating and scolding over the one 
hand or the other, for all he was worth. 

“I’m glad to see ye, Jack,” says he. “ Will ye sit down till we 
have a hand at the cards this night again? ” 

Now, it was little coaxing Jack wanted. Down he sat, staking a 
year’s services against the granting of a wish, and, as good luck would 
have it, Jack won again. 

“ What ’s your wish?” says the Red Fellow. 

“Tt is,” says Jack, “that all my father’s hills and glens should be 
stocked again with the cattle and sheep that I drunk and spent.” 

“Ye have your wish,” says the Red Fellow, says he, “and go home.” 

Home Jack went, rejoicing in his heart; for all the way over the 
hills and the glens the music in his ears was the lowing of cattle and 
the bleating of sheep; and when he looked out from his castle window 
early the next morning, and viewed the hills and the dales alive with fine 
animals, it was pleasant for Jack’s eyes, I tell you. 

Well, to make a long story short, Jack was n’t yet content, so that 
night again found him on the hill and playing cards with the Red 
Fellow again for the self-same stakes. That night again Jack won; 
and the wish Jack asked was to have for his wife the beautifullest 
woman in the world, either above ground or below it. This wish did n’t 
more than half please the Red Fellow. 

“Oh!” says he, “as you won it, you will have your wish, though 
that woman I intended for myself.” And when Jack got home, the 
beautifullest woman in the world—for surely she was the beautifullest 
—was there before him. And now he surely should be happy. 

His wife said to him next night: “This time again you may go to 
meet the Red Fellow, for I see you want to do it; but take one word of 
advice from me: if you win, as I believe you will, let’ your wish be this, 
and only this: to have the pick of all the horses in his stables; and no 
matter how many or how grand are the horses he shows you, you are 
to choose none but the worst-looking wee, shaggy, brown nag that he 
has, and the worst-looking saddle and bridle upon it.” 

Jack promised her request; and when he met the Red Fellow that 
night, and they played and he won, and the Red Fellow asked him 
what was his wish, Jack said: 

“My wish is the pick of all the horses in your stables.” The Red 
Fellow he looked glum for a minute, but then he says, “ You will have 
your wish.” So he put to his mouth a whistle, and he blew it, and 
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that instant Jack found himself standing with the Red Fellow in a 
stable that had three hundred stalls, and a great, beautiful, shining 
black horse in every stall. 

“There ’s the best horses in my stable,” says the Red Fellow. 
“Which of them will ye have?” 

“TJ ll have none of them,” says Jack. Then the Red Fellow looked 
glum again, but he blew on his whistle, and that instant they were both 
of them standing in another stable in which were three hundred stalls, 
with a beautiful chestnut horse in every stall—the finest and grandest 
animals that Jack had ever seen. “Well, there’s my second best 
stable,” says the Red Fellow. “ Which of them will ye have?” 

“There ’s none of them pleasin’ to me, I thank you,” says Jack. 
“ Show me another stable.” So the Red Fellow blew the whistle a third 
time, and they were in a stable in which were three hundred stalls, 
with beautiful horses, every one as white as the driven snow, standing 
in each stall. 

“ There,” says the Red Fellow, “that’s my third best stable. Which 
horse will ye have?” 

“T will have none of them,” says Jack. “There’s none of them 
pleasing to me.” 

The Red Fellow was mad with anger now, and says he, “I have no 
other stable—only a stable of wee old nags, that one of them would n’t 
be worth taking with you.” 

“No matter,” says Jack, says he. “Let me see it.” So the Red 
Fellow blew his whistle, and they were standing in the stable of nags. 
Jack walked down the row of nags till he came to the very last and 
worst one in it. ; 

“This one,” says Jack, says he, “is the one I will take; and that,” 
says he, pointing to the worst and tornest and ugliest saddle and bridle 
hanging on the walls—“ that,” says he, “is the saddle and bridle I 
want.” 

The Red Fellow was black in the face with rage, and says he: 
“T will not give you that wretched old nag or that torn old saddle 
or bridle, for they ’re one and all a disgrace, and I ’ll not let the likes 
of them be seen going out of my stables.” 

“Come, come, come,” says Jack, says he. “I don’t want any 
nonsense ; be they bad or be they good, it’s my wish to have them, and, 
since I won the game, my wish is my command.” So, raging though 
the fellow was, he had to let Jack saddle and bridle the old nag; and 
then Jack got on the nag’s back; and three leaps of the nag landed him 
at his own door. 

His lovely wife she was glad to see him back. “ And now,” she says, 
“my poor Jack, you have got all in the world you want, and on the 
peril of your life, and as I love you, never more go to meet the Red 
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Fellow or to play a game of cards, for if you do you will surely rue it, 
and I warn you.” 

Jack promised his wife that he would n’t go next or near him again 
or have anything more to do with him. And he meant to keep his 
promise ; and he did keep it for three days; but on the third night after, 
the old gambling instinct overcame poor Jack, and he sneaked off 
unknownst to his wife, and away to the hill again. And, sure enough, 
in the self-same spot the Red Fellow was there, playing his right hand 
against his left, and arguing and cheating and scolding and brow- 
beating the one hand against the other. 

“Ye’re welcome, Jack,” says he; “and will ye sit down and have a 
game of cards?” 

“That ’s what I come for,” says Jack. So down they both of them 
sits, and plays upon the old terms. And lo and behold you! my poor 
Jack lost. The Red Fellow, when he found this, he laughed both long 
and loud. 

“For a year and a day now, my boy, you ’re in my power,” says he, 
“to send you on any service I like; and I have got good service for 
you, and if you don’t perform it you will lose your head.” 

“Let me hear,” says poor Jack, says he, “ what the service is, any- 
how.” 

“ Hear it ye will,” says the Red Fellow, “though do it I am afeard 
ye never will. It is,” says he, “ two things: to find for me who killed the 
Knight of Glendoraha; and to fetch me the Sword of Light that is 
owned by the King of the Eastern World—and that within a year and 
a day, or else lose your head.” 

Full sadly and sorrowfully poor Jack he went home, and the wife 
saw him in such low spirits next day that she knew well there was 
something wrong, and she worried him up and down to tell her what 
it was; and Jack at length told her. 

“My poor Jack,” says she, “ you would n’t be warned by me. It’s 
bad, and bad, and bad enough; but God is good,” says she, “and 
there ’s no knowing what good fortune is in store for us. So we will 
take it as lightly as we can, and hope for the best.” . 

Jack he was for setting off at once on the search, but she would n’t 
let him. She said, “If it can be got in twelve months, it can surely be 
got in nine, so you will spend three months with me, for maybe I will 
never see you more.” Jack he agreed ; and when the three months were 
spent the wife said, “If the Sword of Light can be got in nine months, 
it can be surely got in six; so you will spend three more months with 
me.” And Jack he spent three more. Then she said, “If the Sword 
of Light can be got in six months, it can surely be got in three; and so 
you will spend three more months with me.” And another three months 
Jack did spend. Then there was nine months of it gone, and both of 
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them agreed that though it was sad and sad, they ’d have to part. She 
told Jack that the King of the Eastern World was brother to her own 
father, and if any one could help him her father could and would. She 
told him that Gillie Ruadh of the Hill, who was the man with whom he 
had been playing cards, was a bad man who had always hated her 
father and her uncle; he had stolen her from her father’s mountain to 
make her his wife; and he had stolen her father’s steed of swiftness, 
which was the nag that Jack now owned. He was a man of many 
powers, and the only thing that kept him under was the fact that the 
King of the Eastern World owned the Sword of Light, which kept 
him in mortal terror. If he had that Sword, she said, he meant to rule 
and ruin the world. She mounted Jack upon the nag, and before she 
parted with him she gave him her ring. She told him to ride to her 
father’s castle in the Indies, and when he showed that ring as a token, 
her father would assist him all was in his power. Then Jack kissed 
her and set off. 

At every bound the steed gave he cleared seven hills, seven rills, and 
seven glens; he could catch the swift wind before, and the swift wind 
behind could not catch him. And after a long and long journey, over hills 
and leas, lands and seas, Jack reached the castle of the King of the 
Indies, who was his wife’s father. The King knew his own steed. He 
welcomed Jack, who did n’t yet tell he had married his daughter, and 
he spread a feast in his honor. At the feast, when Jack was filling out a 
glass of wine for the Queen, he dropped his wife’s ring in it, and when 
she drank the wine and found the ring, she and the King knew it, and 
asked Jack how he had come by it; and Jack told them. And then 
there was wonder and rejoicing, for when the Gillie Ruadh had carried 
their daughter away they thought she was lost to them forever. 

Nothing now was too good for Jack, and he was treated like a King. 
Next day he told the King of the Indies the journey on which he had 
come, and he asked his advice and assistance. 

He told Jack that he had come on a perilous enterprise. The 
Gillie Ruadh, he said, had won each game and sent three thousand 
heroes on that enterprise before, and no one of them ever returned 
alive; but he prayed and hoped it would be better with poor Jack. He 
said, “I will give you the’best advice I can, anyhow, and do all that’s 
in my power to get you the information and the Sword. The King of 
the Eastern World,” says he, “lives from here a long day’s journey on 
your nag. He has three walls round his castle, and every wall is three 
miles high, and every gate defies the power of man to get through. In 
his castle there are twelve rooms, one within the other, a door to every 
room, an armed guard upon every door. In the twelfth room the King 
keeps the Sword of Light, and there he sleeps himself; it is he, too, 
that knows the secret of who killed the Knight of Glendoraha. What 
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you will do,” says he to Jack, “ is to start off to-morrow and ride to his 
castle. When you get there leap the outside wall, rattle loud on the 
second gate, and cry out your demand for the Sword of Light to be 
given you. Lose no time,” says he, “ but at that instant put your horse 
at the wall again and clear it and come home before the wind. I will 
have all my gates lying open for you to dash in. If you make one 
instant’s delay anywhere, you are a dead man.” 

Jack promised he would do all this; and the next morning, sure 
enough, he started out upon his nag. It took seven rills, seven hills, and 
seven glens at every leap; it caught the wind before, and the wind 
behind could not catch it. He reached the castle of the King of the 
Eastern World, and, putting his nag at the outside wall, which was 
three miles high, he cleared it. He rattled on the second gate and 
shouted as loud as he could shout, “I command the King of the 
‘ Eastern World to tell me the secret, who killed the Knight of 
Glendoraha, and to deliver to me the Sword of Light.” That instant 
the three gates and the twelve doors of the castle flew open, and the 
King of the Eastern World was standing on the door-step with a look 
of thunder on his face. Jack he didn’t wait one moment, but, 
putting the nag at the wall again, cleared it and went home before 
the wind. The King of the Eastern World was at his heels with 
the Sword of Light, which dazzled half the earth whenever it was 
unsheathed, in his hand; and as Jack dashed in through the gates a 
third of his nag’s tail was cut off, but the gates were closed the next 
instant, and he was safe. The King and the Queen congratulated poor 
Jack, and said he had done well. 

“On the morrow,” says the King, “you will have to repeat the 
very same performance—only this,” says he, “that you will find the 
outside wall now fallen; and if you are as successful to-morrow, the 
second wall will fall also. On the third day you will have to do the 
self-same thing, and then the third wall will fall.” 

Well, to make a long story short, on the morrow Jack set out and 
went through the self-same performance, and had the self-same terrible 
chase after him; and as he and his nag got in through the gates of the 
friendly King a second third was cut off his nag’s tail by the Sword 
of the King of the Eastern World. But he was successful, and the 
second wall fell. On the third day he went through the same perform- 
ance again, and he escaped, too, with the loss of the remaining third 
of the nag’s tail. The King of the Indies congratulated Jack, and said 
that he was more than fortunate. “When you have done so well so 
far,” says he, “I think you might manage to win through. I’ll give 
you help and directions for the morrow, which will be the final trial.” 

So on the next day the King gave Jack the magical Harp of Harps 
which he owned, and Jack slung it over one shoulder, and the King 
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gave him a bag of withered beech-leaves which he slung over the other 
shoulder, and set off upon his nag. When he reached the castle of the 
King of the Eastern World he began to play upon his harp; and when 
they heard the enchanting music all the servants and all the guards and 
all the soldiers left every door and thronged out and stood around him, 
and listened in wonder and in enchantment; and after a while Jack 
threw among them his bagful of withered beech-leaves, and their 
senses were so enchanted that they scrambled and fought for the with- 
ered leaves, thinking they were gold and jewels. Jack walked into the 
castle through the twelve doors, playing on his harp as he went. The 
King, who lay in the twelfth room, was enchanted by the music, too, 
and fell into a deep and a sweet sleep; and when Jack reached the room 
he saw the Sword of Light hung in its scabbard above the King’s 
head. As the King of the Indies had warned him that when any man 
tried to draw the Sword from its scabbard it always gave three leaps 
that shook, and three roars that startled, half the world, Jack set his 
teeth and caught the Sword by the hilt and pulled with all his might. 
It gave the first leap and the first roar; the teeth in Jack’s head shook, 
and he thought his ears would never hear again. The King of the 
World rolled over in his sleep. At the second pull the Sword 
of Light gave another leap and another roar greater and louder than 
the first, and the King rolled over once more, but went to sleep again. 
Jack gathered all his nerve and all his strength and gave the third and 
last pull, and he pulled it out of its sheath. It gave a third leap and 
roar more terrifying far than the other two together, and the third roar 
aroused the King, but Jack waved the sword over his head and threat- 
ened to have his life if he would n’t tell him the secret of who killed 
the Knight of Glendoraha. The King saw he was at Jack’s mercy, and 
he told him, what had never been told to mortal man before, the secret 
that he himself had killed him. When the King of the Eastern World 
heard that Gillie Ruadh of the Hill was now to get the Sword of Light, 
he was in great despair, for he said, “‘ There is now no power in all the 
world to check him; he will murder and slay all before him.” 

“Never mind,” said Jack; “keep up your heart. Little as you 
love him, maybe I love him less, and may yet get even with him.” 

Jack returned to his father-in-law’s with the Sword of Light and 
the secret; and great was the rejoicing there when he came. His 
father-in-law, too, said that if Gillie Ruadh got the Sword of Light 
there would never be peace or comfort in the world more. Said he to 
Jack, “You are under geasa to fetch him the Sword and the secret. 
Bring them to him. When he has got the Sword of Light he will 
flourish it and say that he has now the power of the world and the most 
perfect sword in it. Say you in reply that it would be the most perfect 
only for one fault. He will ask you what is that fault, You will reach 
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your hand for the Sword to point out the fault, and when you get it in 
your hand again sweep the head off him.” 

Jack was rejoiced at these directions. He set out upon his nag, for 
it was now the last day of his service. The nag took seven rills, seven 
hills, and seven glens at every leap; it could catch the wind before and 
the wind behind could not catch it; and at length he reached the hill 
of Gillie Ruadh and met him there. 

“Tt’s welcome you are, Jack,” says Gillie Ruadh. “You have got 
the Sword, and have you got the secret? ” 

“There’s the Sword,” says Jack, handing it to him, “and the 
secret is that it was the King of the Eastern World who killed the 
Knight of Glendoraha.” 

“ Hurrah!” says Gillie Ruadh of the Hill. “Ill soon revenge it; 
for I have now the power of the world and the most perfect sword 
in it.” 

“The most perfect it would be but for one fault,” says Jack. 

“What’s that?” says Gillie Ruadh. Jack reaehed his hand for 
the sword, and the other gave it to him; and the minute Jack got it 
he cut off Gillie Ruadh’s head with one sweep. 

Little time he lost then riding home to his wife, who was the 
rejoiced woman to see him, and the happy one, I tell you. When he 
had spent long enough with her, feasting and rejoicing, he set out and 
he brought again to the King of the Eastern World the Sword of 
Light and made him happy. His wife’s father, the King of the Indies, 
bestowed upon him the steed of swiftness, and gave him half his king- 
dom as a fortune with his wife; and Jack was crowned King and she 
was crowned Queen, and there was feasting for a year and a day. There 
were three hundred fiddlers and three hundred pipers who never ceased 
playing for all that time. I was there and enjoyed myself, and so would 
you if you had been at it, too. 

And it’s the sorrow for you not being there that’s the only sorrow 
I’ve known then, or since. 
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ACCLAMATION 

BY CLARENCE URMY 

HEN home one came from Rainbowland with riches laden, 
“What luck! What splendid luck!” the people cried, 
And gave no due to Diligence, his fair handmaiden, 

Nor yet to Truth, his faithful, trusty guide! 


MISS MEHITABLE’'S BACKBONE 


BY HELEN TALBOT PORTER 


box, wrapped up the box carefully, and tied it with pink 

string ; then she turned to her ink-bottle. There were two red 
spots in her cheeks, and her hand trembled so that she had to wait a 
moment before she wrote “ For my dear Susan, with love and a Merry 
Christmas from Mehitable.” 

She never wrote Xmas. “X stands for everything that is hard 
and inexplicable in mathematics,” she explained, “and I will never let 
X stand for the dear Christ.” 

Miss Mehitable was a wiry little woman, with a stiff Puritan backbone 
and the kindest heart in the world. Her black eyes snapped with energy. 
Her hair was turning gray, but still waved in gentle lines over her 
forehead. At rest her face was sad, but when she smiled it was as if she 
said, “God bless you.” Her hands were rough with hard work, but 
even in the darkest hours of her life, when the wolf lurked very near her 
door, Miss Mehitable was always a proud gentlewoman. 

From childhood Miss Mehitable’s greatest joy was Christmas, and 
all through the years she planned what presents to give her friends. 
The planning had become difficult after her father died, and pride had 
often made her go hungry that the presents might be as fine as in the 
old days. No one ever knew the pain it cost her, for the day before 
Christmas the packages had been finished and directed, and when each 
of her friends dropped in to leave a remembrance, Miss Mehitable was 
found with smiling face, and a neat bundle to be handed to the 
Christmas visitor. 

But this winter things had gone from bad to worse. Influenced by 
an old friend in the city, Miss Mehitable had taken her money out of 
the bank and bought shares in a great concern. She had never under- 
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stood it very well, but had trusted the friend, and she discovered too late 
that it was a giant fraud and that all the money was gone. Her first 
sorrow was in the terrible awakening to the falseness of her friend. The 
mortification was so keen she did not tell any one, not even her brother. 
He was working, on a small salary, for a mining company in the West, 
and she could not ask him to help her. 

The old homestead was too big for herself and Plato, she decided, 
so she rented it and moved across the road into a little one belonging to 
the farm. But in November her tenant died, and all she had left was 
the contents of the sugar-bowl in the garret closet. Now that was 
empty, and her one hope was that her brother’s Christmas present of 
ten dollars would arrive in time for her to take as much as she dared 
for her beloved Christmas. 

But no, she had been to the post-office twice a day, until the post- 
mistress had whispered that Miss Mehitable must be expecting a love 
letter at last. And now she, Miss Mehitable, a member of the Baptist 
church, a teacher in the Sunday-school, a descendant of Roger Williams 
himself, must stoop to subterfuge or let it be known that she could not 
afford even the Christmas presents she loved to give. 

She fingered the little package with shrinking fingers ; her heart beat 
so she could almost hear it. Where was Plato? He would give her 
sympathy. She went to the door and called, when out of the kitchen 
beyond came Miss Mehitable’s best friend, a fox terrier, with a rakish 
black spot over his left eye, “ Received,” Miss Mehitable always said, “ in 
a fight for the right.” 

She called him Plato because he looked so wise, and though she 
believed Socrates to have been even wiser, he had not been as handsome 
as Plato; besides, Socrates was a very hard name to speak in a hurry. 

For nine years Plato had been her adoring slave. “I’d have 
married Tom Spencer and been a well-to-do widow now,” she used to 
say with a smile, “but Tom hated dogs, and when it came to choosing 
between him and Plato, of course I chose Plato.” And Plato always 
understood, and would jump up on her knee and kiss her to show that 
she had not missed affection, any way. 

Plato looked up at her now, wagging his stump of a tail. She leaned 
over and patted him. “Oh, Plato,” she exclaimed, “if you could 
imagine what I am going to do, you would hate me.” But he put his 
cold little nose reassuringly into her hand and then sat slowly back on 
hind-legs that were beginning to be a little undependable. 

Miss Mehitable watered the geranium, nervously watching the 
garden gate. The-scene before her would have delighted seeing eyes. 
Each picket of her fence had its little pile of glistening white, like 
the tiny church steeples that were dotted over the country-side, while 
the gate-posts had great mounds, as if some one had frosted two huge 
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plum puddings. Icicles were hanging from the corners of the posts, 
weeping bright tears on the sunny side, and far down the road were 
shining snow-drifts piled high. It was a wonderful Christmas picture, 
but Miss Mehitable did not see its beauty; her heart was heavy with 
foreboding. 

This was Miss Mehitable’s Christmas plan. She would give Susan 
—who always brought her present early—an empty box; Susan’s 
present she would give to Martha Smith; Martha Smith’s present to 
Dorcas Reynolds; Dorcas’s present to Liddy Ann Brown; and Liddy 
Ann’s present to John Carpenter. Yet that was a special risk! Suppose 
the present that must go to John should be strictly feminine—a knitted 
petticoat or a lace-trimmed apron! It made her shudder, but there was 
no alternative. John would think that in her haste she had marked the 
wrong bundle. 

What would she do when, on Christmas day, they all came to see her 
presents? These had been the happiest hours of Miss Mehitable’s life, 
but she must miss the joy this year, and her eyes were misty as she 
turned the dish-pan over in the sink and wiped it with her damp towel. 

She heard a click at the gate, and Susan walked swiftly towards 
the door. Miss Mehitable gasped; it seemed as if she were about to 
commit a crime. She had never stooped to deceit before, barring the 
hiding of her poverty, and that had seemed like a duty to herself and her 
beloved Roger Williams. 

Susan did not stop to knock. “Here I am,” she cried cheerily as 
she walked in, “and I wish you a Merry Christmas, a very Merry 
Christmas ; ” and she laid a fat bundle on the kitchen table. “ Toodles 
had kittens this morning, so it made me a little late. I thought I had 
better stop and drown the lady ones before she knew how many she had. 
There were three of them, and that leaves only one. I promised a gray 
one to the little Jones girl for Christmas, and these were all yellow. 
Toodles never had yellow kittens before, but I’ll tell the child that 
it must be that Santa Claus could n’t see the color very well, because 
the chimney was so dark.” 

Suddenly Susan paused. “ Mehitable, what’s the matter? Why 
don’t you talk? Don’t you feel good?” 

Miss Mehitable started guiltily. “Why, I was listening, Susan.” 

“You don’t always listen so patiently,” Susan said suspiciously, 
“and you have n’t sat down either.” 

Miss Mehitable flushed. “I am going to get your present, Susan. 
It’s in the parlor. No, you can’t come,” as Susan followed her. “You 
might guess some of the other bundles.” 

It was done! She had entered into the path of deceit, and now she 
could not turn back, but her face was pale. 

She was quite herself when she came back and handed the package 
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to Susan with the same Christmas smile that Susan had seen for so 
many years. 

“ Susan,” she said warningly, “ don’t you dare open it till to-morrow. 
I wrapped it up last night, just before I went to bed, and—and—if the 
paper is rumpled you may know it was because I was so sleepy.” This 
would help explain things when Susan opened her empty box. 

Susan took her departure at once. “I must stop at the store and 
buy some Christmas greens,” she called back. “Can’t I order some 
for you?” 

But Miss Mehitable answered hastily, “No, I have more than I 
want.” 

She went back to the kitchen and deliberately opened Susan’s 
bundle. Never had she opened a Christmas present ahead of time till 
now, but, then, to-day was filled with new sensations. 

It was a pair of knitted slippers, and for a moment Miss Mehitable’s 
face brightened. How warm and comfortable they would be! Then she 
remembered—they must go to the next friend who brought a present, 
and with a sigh she took them into the parlor and wrapped them up in 
clean paper. 

The gate clicked again, and Liddy Ann Brown came slowly up the 
walk. How different she was from cheery Susan! Pale, timid, and 
frail, she came like a ghost rather than a living thing. Her very voice 
seemed from a far-off land, but Miss Mehitable loved her with a motherly 
love that forgave her her weak indecision, although she hated it with 
her whole soul, and Liddy Ann adored Miss Mehitable just as Plato did. 

Liddy Ann knocked, but the door opened so quickly that she started 
back and laughed nervously. “ Miss Mehitable,” she said, catching her 
breath, “I have brought you a little Christmas present. Mother said 
she ’d be ashamed to give it to the fancy table at the church fair, and 
you know what mother thinks of church fairs; but I made it, and some- 
how I sort of thought you would like it. Mother said I was a fool to 
bring it, but she thinks I ’m a fool, any way.” 

She followed Miss Mehitable into the kitchen and sat down on the 
edge of the rocker. 

“There, there,” said Miss Mehitable heartily. “I am proud to be 
remembered by my little friend Liddy Ann, and you are not a fool 
either. I do not believe your mother thinks you really are one.” 

“ Miss Mehitable,” the girl said irrelevantly, “ yesterday Tom asked 
me again to marry him. I didn’t dare tell mother—she would say I 
was a fool to listen to him; ” she laughed hysterically. “He wants me 
to run away with him, but I don’t dare. Mother would be so angry.” 

Miss Mehitable looked at the girl anxiously. “Do you love him, 


Liddy Ann?” she asked. 
Liddy Ann pondered. “I like him better than I like anybody in 
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the world—except you. But I don’t dare get married; I might be 
unhappy.” She colored shyly. “He says it is his business to make me 

happy, and for me not to worry ; but it is hard to decide anything when 

you know your mother will say you are a fool whatever you do.” 

If the romance had not been pitiful, Miss Mehitable would have 
laughed. How she had made the boys fly when they had made love to 
her! She wondered if she had been mistaken, like Liddy Ann, only 
in a different way. Some of' those boys had turned out honest, upright 
men. The clock ticked sharply as the woman and the girl sat silent. 

“Tf you love him, Liddy Ann, marry him!” Miss Mehitable was 
surprised at her own words. She was advising a girl to disobey her 
mother. But, then, poor Liddy Ann! 

“Td be glad to do it if I dared,” the girl whispered. “I must go 
now ”—she rose. “ Mother said, as like as not I’d forget the cream 
and eggs. Miss Mehitable, if you were a fool like me, you would find it 
hard to decide things. But if Tom runs away with me, I’ll be glad— 
only I’d never dare face mother.” 

Liddy Ann hesitated at the door. Could it be possible that Miss 
Mehitable had forgotten? 

“Wait a moment, Liddy Ann. I was so interested in your love 
affair, I forgot my present for you. I must get it from the parlor.” 

“For Liddy Ann,” she wrote on the newly-wrapped slippers, “ with 
love and a Merry Christmas from Miss Mehitable.” Her hand shook so a 
that the words were almost illegible. She blotted it and came into the 
hall, locking the door behind her. “I could scarcely write last night,” 
she explained, “my hands were so eold, but I guess you can make out 
who it is for, and who it is from.” 

“ Mother says I’m a fool to bother you with my company, but you 
won’t turn me off even if I do run away with Tom!” Liddy Ann 
pleaded. 

“No,” said Miss Mehitable comfortingly; “I will come over and 
teach you how to make a pie-crust that would make any man happy.” ‘ 

She watched Liddy Ann go down the path, and sighed. Then she 
sniffed suspiciously at the bundle in her hand. How could she give 
Liddy Ann’s gift to one of her other friends? But it was the only 
way, unless her brother’s money should arrive. Then she would tell 
them how mixed up she had been, and get all the presents back, and send 
new ones. 

She sat down and opened Liddy Ann’s bundle. It was a scent-bag 
filled tight and hard with musk and tied with pink and blue ribbons. 
Miss Mehitable took her spectacles off the window-sill and looked at it 
long and carefully. “ Plato ”—she shook her head— we are in a bad 
fix.” Then she threw back her shoulders. “ But, Plato, we’ll weather 


this yet.” Plato understood that tone of Miss Mehitable’s, and his tail 
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stiffened to the fight; he pricked up his ears to hear the enemy, but no 
one came and Miss Mehitable did not speak again, so he lay down at 
her feet and went to sleep. 

Far down the road she could see Dorcas Reynolds coming slowly 
towards the house. Her youngest son was with her, and as he faltered 
behind she would give the boy’s hand decided little jerks. She came 
in now with a deep-voiced “ Merry Christmas!” and dragged Tommy 
to a chair, taking off three mufflers and a pair of woollen mittens. 
“ Don’t go near the stove,” she commanded, “or you ll get chilblains. 
What real Christmas weather this is, Mehitable,” and she laid a flat 
bundle slyly on the table and sat down with her back to it. “We’ve 
all got grippe over at our house. My! but you should hear us at night. 
Sounds more like a dog-house than a place where human beings live. 
Tommy,” she said abruptly, “ cough for Miss Mehitable,” and the boy 
obeyed, coughing once quite artificially. His mother was disgusted. 
“Tf you can’t do better than that,” she said severely, “I would not do 
anything at all;” and, desiring above all things to please, Tommy 
then coughed so loud that Miss Mehitable covered her ears with her 
hands. 

His mother nodded her approval, then turned to Miss Mehitable. 
“TI wish we could have you to dinner to-morrow, Mehitable, but it 
would be like asking you to take a meal in a hospital. Tommy has 
some apples in his pockets for you, and I brought over a piece of cheese 
to eat with your mince-pie.” 

“ Dorcas ”—Miss Mehitable wanted to get it over as soon as possi- 
ble—“I have a Christmas gift for you, and I will get it if you will 
excuse me. I keep all my Christmas things in the parlor.” 

While with great misgivings she was directing Liddy Ann’s scent- 
bag to Dorcas, Dorcas glanced around the kitchen. 

“Tt does n’t look as if she was making much preparation for Christ- 
mas, but then Mehitable is always forehanded. I wish it was honorable 
to look into her pantry. I keep hearing rumors that things are going 
badly with her. I wish I had brought a pie instead of cheese, and 
potatoes instead of apples, but I was afraid of hurting her feelings.” 

“ Mehitable,” she said alond, as Miss Mehitable came back, “ how 1 
do love to sit when I come here! I wish I could spend the day. Those 
six boys of mine, while they are all blessings, and I thank God I have 
them, do make a heap of noise, and when I come here I feel as if I’d 
gone clean back to the days when you and I used to make dolls’ clothes 
and decide what to name our future children. Mehitable, you seem 
sort of quiet to-day. Do you feel well? What did your brother send 


you this year?” 
“Oh, he always sends money.” Miss Mehitable was glad she did 


not tell an exact lie that time. 
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“Well, we must be going. Tommy, turn your toes out, and stop 
pulling that dog’s tail—he bites awfully.” 

Tommy grinned. Plato’s bites had been held up for him to fear 
all his life, and yet he and Plato were the best of friends. “Ill be 
over after dinner to-morrow to see your presents,” she called back. 

It was nearly twelve o’clock, and Miss Mehitable moved the tea- 
kettle to the hot part of the stove, went to the closet and took out some 
bread for herself and Plato. 

Just then the market-wagon stopped at the door. Miss Mehitable 
shook her head. “I wish Mr. Gardiner would give you a bone, Plato, 
but I do not like to ask him when I cannot buy anything.” 

Mr. Gardiner knocked loudly at the door, and Miss Mehitable 
opened it reluctantly. “No, Mr. Gardiner,” she had begun, when he 
interrupted her. 

“This is not a business call to-day, Miss Mehitable. I am taking a 
few little Christmas presents to my best customers.” Miss Mehitable 
flushed crimson. She was not a good customer now. “I brought you 
a chicken and a few cranberries, and here is a bone for Plato. He has 
not been ’round lately, but I know he has not forgotten me, so I just 
tucked this in.” Plato smelled the meat and barked joyfully. 

Miss Mehitable’s voice trembled, but she accepted her present as it 
was given, as a good customer would. “I think I shall be able to eat 
more meat when the warm weather comes. The doctors think it is so 
bad for rheumatism. But this chicken will be a splendid Christmas 
dinner. Thank you, and Plato thanks you, too.” When he had gone 
tears came into her eyes and rolled slowly down her cheeks. This man 
was the only one who knew the truth, and he had kept her secret for 
her. She touched the chicken gently and pushed her fingers into its 
fat breast. No, she and Plato would not go hungry, and she smiled 
through her tears. 

She had not opened Dorcas Reynolds’s present, and now she untied 
the string. Would this day never pass? Would the second mail never 
come? What would happen if the money did not come then? She 
would be found out. Even if she pretended to be ill to-morrow, they 
would ask to see her presents the next day, and she could not stay ill 
forever. It seemed to Miss Mehitable that she had been caught in the 
rapids of Niagara, and was being steadily drawn down, down, down. 

The kettle boiled over just then with a steaming sizzle, and Plato 
growled his disapproval. That tea-kettle was his worst enemy. Never 
was he peacefully dreaming of happy hunting grounds, where dogs 
might kill cats and rabbits every day, but that tea-kettle would steam 
and sizzle and he would be obliged to leave the happy hunt and run for 
his life. When he was a puppy he had dared it to do its worst, and it 
had done it—with most unpleasant results. It had n’t any kind of a 
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grip for a good bite, and yet it must have got hold somehow, for the 
pain was there, and to this day he bore a scar where it had bitten him. 
No, beware of the tea-kettle; it can fight worse than a cat! 

Dorcas had brought Miss Mehitable a gilt frame large enough for 
the picture of the home of Roger Williams, but her smile faded when 
she remembered that this must go to Martha Smith, and with a sigh 
she took it into the cold parlor, wrapped it up in fresh paper and 
marked it for Martha. John Carpenter never came till just before 
supper-time, so she could safely do this. 

When Miss Mehitable returned Martha Smith was already in sight; 
she could tell her tall, gaunt outline, and knew she was wearing men’s 
boots in the snow and would wipe her feet like a man when she came 
into the tiny hall. Miss Mehitable loved Martha Smith more than 
any of her other friends, for beneath that severe exterior she had found 
a big-pulsating heart; but even Martha Smith did not know the whole 
truth about Miss Mehitable’s affairs. “It is no business of mine,” 
she would say to those who questioned her. “If Mehitable wants me 
to know, she will tell me herself, and I do not care whether she has 
new clothes, or puts new feathers in her bonnet; she is the oldest and 
best friend I have in the world.” But all the time she watched Miss 
Mehitable furtively, and she saw with anxiety that her friend was 
growing thin, and that there never seemed to be the toothsome odor of 
a well-cooked dinner in the kitchen, as there used to be when her 
father lived. . 

“You will never guess what I have brought you, Mehitable,” said 
Martha, after the two women had greeted each other. “I made it for 
you. No one else could possibly wear it.” 

Miss Mehitable made a sorry attempt at a smile. She was panic- 
stricken to think of John, to whom this feminine something must go. 
She handed her own gift to Martha to hide her confusion, but Martha 
was unsuspicious. 

“Now, I want- you to promise to take dinner with us to-morrow. 
We have an uneven table, so you must not say no.” 

Ah, this was the moment when Miss Mehitable could hold up her 
head. “ Martha, I can’t do it. What would I do with my Christmas 
chicken ? ” 

“T won’t take no for an answer. I guess that chicken of yours can 
wait till day after to-morrow. You can’t hurt the feelings of a dead 
chicken, and you could hurt the feelings of a live friend. Plato is 
asked, too. We have n’t got a cat now, so I won’t be afraid of the party 
turning into a domestic cyclone, like the day he followed you over 
unbeknownst, when Lady Gray was alive.” She laughed at the remi- 
niscence, and Miss Mehitable laughed, too. It did her good—she almost 
forgot the awful dangers of her Christmas plans. 
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“ Yes, we'll come,” she said happily. “I could not have left Plato 
all alone on Christmas day, but if he can go with me, we ’Il come.” 

“ Mehitable,” Martha said suddenly, “are you well? It seems 
to me you look mighty peaked, and you don’t smile right. I wish 
you’d ask Dr. Hill for a tonic. I don’t think you have been like 
yourself all winter, and the spring will come hard on you unless you 
get built up before then.” 

“No, no,” Miss Mehitable answered hastily; “I never was better 
in my life. Why, I eat like a tramp! I eat everything there is in the 
house, till Plato gets scared for fear he won’t get anything at all.” 

After a while Martha stood up. “ Well, I ought to have gone as 
soon as I came, but I do like a bit of a chat with you, Mehitable. The 
winter adds about two miles of road between our houses, even in my 
walking boots. Come early to-morrow,” she called from the gate. 

Miss Mehitable’s hand trembled when she opened Martha’s package. 
It was a blue dressing-sack, trimmed with white lace. Oh, what should 
she do! “ Plato”—and her voice vibrated with misery—*“ Plato, we 
are beaten, we have got to give up.” She covered her face with her 
hands. Plato crawled up on her lap and licked her hands gently. Miss 
Mehitable needed his deepest sympathy, he knew that, and soon the 
patient little friend felt her arms tighten around him, and he was sure 
her courage had come back, as it always had come before. 

“T have a box exactly like this one, Plato,” she explained confi- 


dentially, “and when brother’s money comes I ’1l pack up a big muffler, 
and we will laugh over my stupidity. But, Plato, suppose the money 
does n’t come!” A wave of terror came over her, but again she mas- 
tered it. “A descendant of Roger Williams will find a way,” she said 

“One would think that my friends were Indians after my 


scalp.” 

At last it was time to go for the five o’clock mail. That might save 
her from sending John the dressing-sack, and, once the money was 
hers, it would be an easy matter to straighten ut the other things. The 
postmistress shook her head. “Nothing at all for Miss Mehitable 
Williams.” 

Miss Mehitable stooped when she walked home, and once her feet 
tottered like an old woman’s. Then a curious expression came into her 
face, not of hope or comfort, but as if she had made up her mind to 
take her beating like a martyr and not cry out, whatever it cost; but the 
expression sat ill on Miss Mehitable’s gentle face. 

John came before she could tell Plato of her disappointment, and 
she handed him the box without the Christmas smile. John missed it 
and looked at her with kindly inquiry. “Mehitable,” he said, “you 
look dead beat. You ought not to have walked to the post-office in this 
deep snow. I’d have gone for you gladly.” 
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Miss Mehitable laughed, a mirthless little laugh. “John, I just 
love the snow. Why, I shovelled a path to the wood-house yesterday, 
without even losing my breath.” 

The man looked down at her, smiling. “ Mehitable, I was telling 
Aunt Lizzie yesterday that for downright pluckiness you do beat the 
Dutch.” 

Miss Mehitable shuddered, but the lamp was smoking, and John 
thought it was the flicker. He turned it down clumsily, so it almost 
went out, and then he chuckled. “Any one watching would think I 
was going to make love to you, Mehitable; but perhaps you know best, 
after all. I said I’d forget it as long as Aunt Lizzie lived, and she is 
mighty pert and well now. Remember, you sort of promised me after 
she’s gone. I’d plain starve to death if you did n’t come then, and I 
read in the paper only last week of two old people getting married 
when they were over seventy.” | 

Miss Mehitable laughed, too, this time. “I think I will marry you 
when I am sixty, John,” she said, with something of her old spirit; 
“ that gives you fifteen years of freedom yet.” 

She watched the big figure far down the road, the lantern he carried 
making weird shadows on the snow. Sometimes the figure looked like 
a huge giant and again like a tiny pigmy. 

Her mind wandered back to Liddy Ann. No, this was different. 
She had gotten along very well without John Carpenter till now, but 
to-night she had a vague longing for some one to lean on, to help her 
through this dreadful Christmas day. 

When she turned from the window Plato was balanced on his left 
hind leg, scratching his right ear ferociously. “Plato,” she said 
severely, “ you ’re wrong; there is not one on you;” and Plato stopped 
guiltily, for he knew it meant another bath if he went on. But to-night 
Miss Mehitable did not make sure ; to his surprise, she seemed to forget 
him entirely. She was looking at John’s package. She did not open 
it; it was her only present for Christmas day, and she took it into the 
parlor and laid it on the old melodeon. 

After tea, when Plato had some soup from his Christmas bone, and 
Miss Mehitable an apple besides the bread, she went back into the 
parlor. This time she took a lamp,.and the dreariness of the room 
shone out more clearly. Plato shivered and ran back to the warm 
kitchen, but Miss Mehitable set the lamp on the small sewing-table 
and stood silently looking at the dreary chaos. 

There were old boxes of every size, to fit any present that might 
come, there weré white paper and tissue paper and some old newspapers 
lying on the floor. The string bag was pulled open and showed all 
kinds of string in hopeless confusion. Not a sprig of green, and she 
remembered having told Susan that she had more than enough. John 
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Carpenter’s gift tied with red string was the only Christmas touch, and 
her heart sank with despair. 

She pulled the shades down; curious eyes should not see that 
mournful confusion to-night. But she did not stoop to cry; the Puritan 
backbone was not even bent. She looked for Plato, but did not find 
him, and went slowly into the hallway and closed the door.. She hesi- 
tated, then turned the key. It seemed as if she was shutting the door 
of her life; the last hope had died out of her heart. 

She went into the kitchen and sat down in the rocker, from mere 
force of habit. When Plato sat himself close to her knee, she did not 
notice him, but the dog waited patiently. Miss Mehitable looked 
haggard and old. She had tried so hard; all she wanted was to keep 
her poverty to herself. She had not asked the dear Lord to give her 
wealth ; only to keep her secret from the prying eyes of her neighbors ; 
but even though her heart was breaking, her eyes were dry as she 
stared unseeing before her. 

How long she sat there she could not tell, but suddenly Plato began 
to growl and the hair rose on his back as if the kettle had boiled over. 
She looked down at him absently, but he barked sharply and ran to 
the doorway into the hall. Now for the first time Miss Mehitable smelt 
a strange, pungent odor. Something was burning! “ Plato,” she cried 
as if the dog could understand, “ I left the lighted lamp in the parlor,” 
and she rushed to the hall door. 

As she opened it a great wave of smoke struck her full in the face, 
and she staggered back and closed it quickly. Then she ran to the 
window and opened it, calling, “ Fire, fire! Help! My house is on 
fire!” But every one was busy with Christmas, and no one heard the 
shrill, frightened voice. 

She got her shawl and ran into the road, and then it was that Susan 
heard her, and soon Susan’s brothers came to Miss Mehitable’s aid, 
while Susan ran for more help. 

Miss Mehitable was like one dazed. The yellow flames licking up 
the wood like live tongues made her faint with fear, the sickening smoke 
took her breath away as she stood alone by the gate. Voices were 
shouting far down the road. They were pulling the old hand-engine 
through the snow, but there was no water; everything was frozen solid 
on such a night. Miss Mehitable was not cold, however; the fire 
warmed her body kindly, although it burnt into her soul. 

Great beams fell, and sparks were thrown into the air and showered 
around her. Black clouds of smoke blinded her eyes. She heard a 
little boy call out, “ Ain’t it great! A regular Christmas bonfire!” 
but she did not feel angry; he was only a boy and could not under- 
stand. A strange peace was coming over her soul. The Christmas 
secret was safe! 
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Susan, who came up just then, saw her smile and wondered if 
Mehitable had gone crazy. There was only an outline of the house 
now, with little blue and yellow tongues of flame running along the 
rafters that were left. Then it was that Miss Mehitable thought of 

° Plato. With a scream, she rushed forward to the burning ruin. 

“Plato, Plato!” she called in terror, and it was, John Carpenter’s 

strong hand on her arm that kept her from running into the very 

flames. As she stood there her face was livid with anguish. “ Plato!” 
she called, as if it would bring him out of the fire. “ Plato!” 

Tears rolled down Susan’s cheeks. “ Mehitable, he may have come 
away when you did. He was not in the kitchen when brother went 
there. Did you leave him in the parlor?” But Miss Mehitable could 
not remember. 

She would not, she could not, give up Plato. Her whole soul 
revolted against it, and for the first time in her life she felt the awful 
weakness of human will. She did not pray; she could not pray to a 
God that had let Plato be burned to death. Then she heard the voice 
of Martha Smith. “Take me home, Martha,” she cried. “I am so 
tired. I fought so hard, and Plato helped me, and now I have nobody.” 
Martha and Susan hoped she would cry, but the little woman stood 
tearless and pitiful. 

Martha put her strong arm around her and drew her away. “I 
don’t believe he was burned, or you would have heard him crying, 
Mehitable.” 

Miss Mehitable shook her head drearily. “I want Plato,” she 
repeated. “Oh, I must have Plato!” 

They helped her into a sleigh, but she struggled to get out again. 
“T am not going to leave Plato,” she cried; but Martha Smith held her 
firmly, and after that she sat very still. 

Two hours later, when every one had gone home and the burning 
embers were turning black, a terrified white dog, with a black patch 
over his left eye, crawled slowly to the ruins, smelling the garden 
pathway to the gate. When he came to where the sleigh had stood, he 
lost the scent and went back to the ruins, then put up his head and 
howled, howled again and again; but though it echoed and reéchoed, 
no one heard him, and by and by he crawled silently away. 


It was a week after Christmas when Martha brought Miss Mehita- 
ble’s letter. She was still visiting Martha; there was some rag carpet 
to be made, and Miss Mehitable had promised to stay and help with it. 
Plato was willing to stay forever; he had hot soup and a bone every 
day, and, next door, a cat to chase. 

Miss Mehitable’s hand trembled when she opened the envelope, and 
she gasped when a check for twenty-five dollars fell into her lap. 
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The letter contained good news. The mining company had been 
successful. Her brother’s salary had been raised, and would be raised 
again, and by summer he could send Miss Mehitable money every week. 
He had waited that he might enclose a larger present in his Christmas 
letter. 

Miss Mehitable’s cheeks were white as she stood up. “Take it away, 
Martha!” she cried hoarsely. “I don’t want it. I can’t use that 
money.” 

“Why, Mehitable,” said Martha anxiously, “I am afraid you are 
sick. It is yours—your brother’s Christmas present.” She put her 
arm affectionately around Miss Mehitable, but the little woman shook 
her off. 

“You would n’t do that if you knew me, Martha! Oh, Martha, I 
must tell you something—and yet, Martha, it seems as if it would kill 
me to know you will never respect me again. It is the hardest part of 
my punishment. Martha, I am a wicked, sinful woman, and no one 
has guessed it, but I want you to know everything, and if there is help 
for the wickedest of sinners, you will tell me. 

“T set my house on fire myself, Martha. I was so poor I was 
ashamed. I wanted to keep it from people. I was proud, and wanted 
to give as fine Christmas presents as I ever had. I wanted to hide my 
poverty. I expected my brother’s money to come in time, but it did 
not come, and then I planned to deceive—I, a Baptist, a descendant of 
Roger Williams.” Her voice trembled so she had to stop for a moment. 

“T gave Susan an empty box, I gave Susan’s present to Liddy Ann, 
and Liddy Ann’s present to Dorcas, and Dorcas’s present to you, and 
your present to John Carpenter. I thought the money would come in 
time to save me, but it did not. You were all coming to see my 
presents, and I was beaten. I took a lighted lamp into the parlor and 
tied a string to it and put the string under the door and pulled it, and 
then I waited. I did not mean to burn anything but the papers and 
boxes and the presents and greens that I had boasted of, but the whole 
house burned down. It was my punishment, and I thought Plato was 
burned, too, and then I hated everybody, I even hated God. But He 
gave me back Plato and let my brother send me this money to-day. God 
has done all this for me, Martha, and how can I get His forgiveness? ” 

Miss Mehitable sank into a chair and covered her face with her 
hands. Then Martha went to her and the long arms encircled her 
tightly, and when Miss Mehitable broke down Martha cried, too. 

“Oh, Mehitable,” she whispered. “It was awful, but it was my 
fault, too, Mehitable. I never helped you. I wanted to help, but I did 
not know how, and so all this trouble came to you. But God under- 
stands, Mehitable; He knows you did not mean to burn your house. 
He knows how you hated to deceive, and He forgives you—I know He 
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forgives you, as surely as I know my name is Martha Smith. You and 
I will live this down together, Mehitable, for you must spend the winter 
with me.” 

Miss Mehitable stared at her in amazement. “You trust me, 
Martha?” Her voice faltered. “Aren’t you afraid I will set your 
house on fire, too? ” ' 

Then Martha smiled. “No, Mehitable; you know the danger of 
fire better than I do now. I am not afraid.” 

Miss Mehitable shook her head. “I can’t seem to realize that you 
can forgive me, Martha,” she said wistfully ; “ but if you can, I believe 
God will forgive me, too.” 

She was silent a moment, then raised her head with her old energy, 
and there was a subdued twinkle in her eyes. “There could not be 
any one more particular than you, Martha; ” and when Martha laughed, 
Miss Mehitable laughed with her. 


TWO CHRISTMAS POEMS 


BY CHARLES L, 0’DONNELL 


AFTER NOEL 
S NOWED over with the moonlight, 


Or turning back the noon-light, 
Down through.the grooves of space 
Earth swung its old, slow way. 
But, thronging the rim of heaven, 
Angels from morn till even, 
Watched earth with reverent pace 
Silent its orbit trace— 
Cradle wherein God lay. 


ELEVATION 


HRONED in His Mother’s arms, 
Christ rests in slumber sweet ; 
Except at God’s right hand, 

For Him no higher seat. 


HOW MRS. CARRAWAY WENT 
TO THE EXPOSITION 


By Edith Morgan Willett 


Author of ‘*Under the Black Cassock,’? Etc, 


H, yes! I expected to go from the start. The Jamestown Expo- 
sition was one of the year’s pleasant possibilities, and what 


rice-planter’s year does not teem with them?—that is, for 
nine months out of the twelve (until harvest). In the other three, as a 
rule, pleasant possibilities are non-existent. 

About the middle of May, when, to speak figuratively, hope spread 
itself in acres of green all over our “ Runnymede” fields, we first made 
our plans, Dick figuring out indisputably in the evenings, over his 
briar-wood and stub pencil, that the crop ought to furnish my trip to 
Jamestown (he could n’t possibly get off) quite comfortably, in addi- 
tion to the new buggy we needed and the new seed-rice we could n’t do 
without. 

Of course I did n’t care to talk about the matter (what rice-planter’s 
wife would think of making a positive statement more than a week 
ahead?), so I only mentioned carelessly to a few of our neighbors, 
including Mrs. Bentley, that I should probably go to the exposition 
that summer. 

I’m afraid there was a wicked satisfaction in the thought of the 
nights Mrs. Bentley would probably lie awake (she suffers acutely from 
that trying mental disease called “ Other-people’s-affairs-on-the-brain ”) 
puzzling over how we could possibly carry out those plans without end- 
ing in either the poor-house or the penitentiary. 

Well, when June came, and with it the move to the Pine-land settle- 
ment, where we rice-planters migrate for the unhealthy season, people 
began to ask when I was going to the exposition; and for the sake of 
quiet, I announced definitely that I could n’t possibly get off before 
the first week in August! 

It didn’t seem worth while even to mention this to Dick at the 
time, for really when he came home tired and cross those June evenings 
there were so many more pressing matters to discuss—the need of 
ready money for the “ hands,” and the caterpillars that were beginning 
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to eat up the rice, for instance—that we had somehow stopped talking 
of my going to the exposition at all. 

It was about the first of July that Mrs. Bentley dropped in with the 
hotel circulars. 

“Tt came over me last night, my dear,” she began solemniy, “ that 
you probably have n’t even thought of engaging rooms for the exposi- 
tion. Youll have to write at once if you really have any idea of getting 
there.” 

Here the piercing look in her eye said plainly, “ Since you really 
have n’t any, now is the time to own up, Felicia Carraway! You 
can’t trifle with me any longer! ” 

I am sure you could have felled Mrs. Bentley with an ostrich plume 
when I told her composedly that I had already bespoken a room at the 
St. Regis, the best hotel in Norfolk, for a week. She could n’t get over 
the shock all through that visit (you see, every one else in the village 
had gone to boarding-houses for three or four days at a time), and she 
went away at the end of it as limp as a turkey-cock in a thunder-storm 
to spread abroad the astonishing news. 

It seemed about time now to mention my plans to Dick, and the 
next afternoon, when we were driving back from the plantation in the 
buck-board, which was crammed with unsold tomatoes and melons— 
the surplus of our kitchen garden, too ripe for the Rivertown market— 
I told him gently but firmly that I was booked for Jamestown on 
Tuesday. 

He took it beautifully, only asking in rather a forcible way how 
I intended to go. 

I outlined my plan as alluringly as possible, but I may as well 
state that it took all my powers of persuasion to make him consent to 
it. Fortunately for me, Dick has a saving sense of humor! 

“Do you really think you'll get any fun out of it?” he asked at 
length, discouragingly, though I saw his eyes were a little squeezed 
at the corners. 

“ Oh, yes, it will be the greatest lark,” I protested, “and so improv- 
ing! Seeing the exposition in this way, I shall be able to take it in 
thoroughly at my leisure, and at the same time avoid heat, crowds, and 
noise, which I abominate—not to mention expense.” 

I started on Tuesday, the sixth, Dick driving me down to the station 
in the buck-board and my mohair suit and écru hat. 

The neighbors were all out on their verandas, and handkerchiefs 
were waving from each bungalow as we passed. Mrs. Bentley, who 
“ wanted to see the last of her dear Felicia” (also to prevent the pos- 
sibility of escape at the last moment), went down to see me get on the 
train. 

Only a few fellow-passengers and the porter saw me get off again 
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at Upton, fifteen miles away, where Dick met me with the buck-board ; 
and oh, the fun of it, driving home in the dead of night through a 
slumbering, hoodwinked village, both of us chuckling over how easily 
and cleverly we had outwitted them all! 

For it took just twenty-five cents—the fare to Upton—to give every 
one the impression (wrong, I admit, but imperative,) that I had gone 
to the Jamestown Exposition. 

But oh, the courage it took to keep that impression up! 

The next day, when Dick drove away to the plantation, leaving me 
all alone in a supposed-to-be-empty house, I had all the sensations of 
a condemned criminal hiding from justice; and yet with it all, I must 
confess, I felt a dreadful, guilty enjoyment of the situation. 

No excitement of sight-seeing in Jamestown, for instance, could have 
given me the fascinated thrills with which I watched Mrs. Bentley rock- 
ing tranquilly on the veranda opposite, just one hundred yards away, 
and realized with an awful delight that only the closed shutters and 
a flimsy muslin curtain were between me and detection. 

I am sure no magnificent hotel meals could have compared with the 
charms of our téte-d-téte dinner that night, Amarylys, the cook, keeping 
watch and ward at the pantry-door (she was my old nurse and kept 
many a secret in courting days) ; and to me, the glow of Dick’s cigar, 
as we sat happily and surreptitiously on the back-steps afterwards, was 
dearer than the costliest illumination Jamestown could produce. 

On the whole, no one could have enjoyed the first day at the expo- 
sition more than I! 

My second day was not quite as successful. I had forgotten that the 
Ellisons were giving a card-party that Thursday—until I saw all the 
village, in their best organdies and muslins, disappearing into the 
bungalow next door. 

The Ellisons give delightful card-parties (they had lobster-salad 
and Newport ice-cream at this one, I heard afterwards, besides fas- 
cinating prizes), and I should have loved to go to this one if—if I 
had n’t been in Jamestown! 

In order to convince myself that I was really five hundred miles 
away and enjoying myself hugely, instead of sitting at home feeling 
lonely and left out, I turned my back to the window and the voices and 
laughter next door, and wrote quite truthfully, with the help of an 
exposition booklet: 


My pearest DioK: 

I am missing you dreadfully. How I long to have you here in this 
attractive place! 

So far as I can see, the Jamestown Exposition is quite up to all the 
descriptions in the magazines. 

Really, the scene in the afternoons, with the water sparkling in 
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the distance, the white sails flashing, the band playing national airs, 
and the grounds thronged with gaily dressed people,—their colors rival- 
ling the flowers in the partérre,—is indescribably beautiful! [At any 
rate, so the booklet said!] 

This morning I managed to see thoroughly [in one or two maga- 
zines] the Auditorium and Administration Buildings, the Cotton-Oil 
Palace (the last with its “Snowdrift Booth,” where lovely maidens 
give you anything you could possibly want to eat, from mayonnaise 
dressing to ice-cream, made out of cotton-flour), and [in a newspaper 
account] the buildings devoted to Education and Social Economy, 
Textile and Manufactures, and the States Exhibit Palace, and I was 
not in the least bit tired. [I knew this would impress Mrs. Bentley.] 

To-night there will be a concert and a marvellous pyrotechnic dis- 
play, not to mention the motor-boat carnival [see booklet], which prom- 
ises to be delightful. 

This hotel is really palatial [according to the circulars]. Meals 
are @ la carte, with every imaginable good thing. 

My room [I had spoken of it till I felt it really ought to belong te 
me!] has four French windows opening on a balcony which commands 
a beautiful view of the river [see circular], and I really could n’t have 
more home comforts if I were in my own house! 


I can’t reproduce here the whole of that work of art, with its minute 
description of each building. The village insisted on printing all my 
letters in our county paper on my return from Jamestown. 

As soon as Dick came that evening, I sent him right over with it 
to the Whitredges’—she was Sallie Wentworth, and an old flame of 
Dick’s. I didn’t mind impressing her a little with my “ first letter 
from the exposition”; what I did mind was her impressing Dick for 
tea and cards! 

Little cat! She said that she simply would n’t hear of his spending 
the evening in that lonely house! 

And it was lonely! 

I am sure no homeless wanderer in far-away Jamestown could have 
felt more utterly bereft, more cut off from friends and kindred, than I 
on my own back-steps that night—my second night at the exposition ! 

I suppose the peril of a fictitious existence is its tendency to become 
more real to one than reality itself. 

I know that when I was writing to Dick in the dining-room on 
Friday, my third day at the exposition, I became so completely carried 
away by my own descriptions as to lose all consciousness of immediate 
surroundings. 

The dining-room door creaked open, and some one appeared on the 
threshold, but for the moment I was at Jamestown, journeying merrily 
through the “Streets of Cairo,” the “Temple of Mirth,” and other 
attractions on the “ War-Path.” 

Several seconds passed before I awoke to the peril I was in. 
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There in the doorway stood Cupid, Mrs. Singleton’s small colored 
boy, staring at me as if I were a ghost. It seems he had been sent 
over with a tea invitation for Dick (which I made him decline under 
the plea of having a letter to finish for the Jamestown mail). 

Let me say here that I shall never be afraid of ghosts any more. 
Henceforth I shall only sympathize with them deeply. I know just 
what they feel—poor, lonely, unpopular creatures! I have occupied 
their position, and it is a most trying, undignified one. 

The Singletons’ pickaninny thought he had seen a ghost, but it took 
all of Amarylys’s craft, and most of her cookies, to convince him that 
I was one; also a new ten-cent piece to persuade him not to mention 
the fact to anybody. 

Wonderful to state, he has kept his word up to this day, but I 
tremble sometimes at the thought (and it is a humiliating thought) 
that my whole standing in the village depends on the superstition and 
veracity of a small darky! 

Saturday was my fourth day at the exposition, and also the day 
of Dick’s surprise party—a great success so far as the surprise part of 
it was concerned ! 

I shall never forget the shock I felt at the tramp of feet in the 
hall that night just as Dick and I were sitting down to our cozy, 
téte-a-téte dinner. 

I had barely time to fly up-stairs when the dining-room door burst 
open, and there they were—the Russell boys, Jack Uptogrove, and that 
horrid Mr. Fisher, “ come to keep Dick from having a lonely evening in 
Mrs. Carraway’s absence ” ! 

The laws of hospitality demand that I draw the veil on that night’s 
happenings. 

Dick argues (quite sensibly) that if I had really been at James- 
town (I’m sure he wished me there that night!) I should n’t have been 
up-stairs listening (through the floor) to the noise they made and those 
vulgar songs, and I should n’t have known about Jack Uptogrove getting 
so disgracefully intoxicated. 

Ignorance may be bliss, but now that I do know just what happens 
when I am supposed to be away, I shall never, never, even make 
believe to leave him again so long as I live! 

Why is it, I wonder, that one is so often punished for an unselfish, 
noble action? If I had not heroically insisted on Dick’s going to church 
that next morning, I would have been spared the most ghastly and 
terrifying experience of my life! 

This is the way it happened. 

Having used up most of my sight-seeing (in magazine articles) by 
this time, I had decided to spend my fifth morning at the exposition 
in a gondola, “ drifting dreamily ” (in a letter to Dick) “ through beau- 
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tiful Canoe Trail and neighboring waters” (see description in Official 
Guide) “along with the current, and under the very shadow of the 
towering pines,” when there came a loud knock at the front-door. 

There was no one to answer it. I held my breath. Oh, why had I 
rashly allowed Amarylys to go to see her sick sister? 

Another knock ! . 

I racked my brains. Could I have insanely forgotten to fasten that 
front door? 

The next instant I heard it opened softly and some one enter the 
house. Footsteps were coming distinctly up the hall. 

It was an awful moment for me. Fleeing, panic-stricken, across 
the dining-room, I slipped into the parlor beyond, catching through 
the crack in the dining-room door a fleeting glimpse of Mrs. Bentley 
stepping majestically in, a plate of wafers in her hand. “ She’s putting 
them on the sideboard,” I told myself, as I heard the silver being moved 
about, with, I must confess, a gleam of satisfaction, for it had all been 
cleaned beautifully the day before. 

The steps began again. 

“Of course she’s going away now,” I argued half-heartedly. 

But Mrs. Bentley did not go away! 

The spirit of discovery was upon her, and it was not every morning 
that she had a deserted, defenseless house at her mercy! 

People in the village would hardly believe me if I told them—and 
the worst of it is, I can’t tell them !—what that woman did next! And 
I myself can never tell her what I think of her, which is the “ most 
unkindest cut of all”! 

Instead of being able to turn her in righteous indignation out of 
my own house, I, the lawful mistress of it, had to cower ignominiously 
in a dark corner of the front hall, listening helplessly to distant closet 
doors opening, drawers shutting, as Mrs. Bentley pried unmolested into 
the most sacred recesses of my store-room. 

“ At any rate, she won’t dare to come up-stairs,” I fancied, as I 
fled up at the sound of the returning footsteps. 

Vain hope! 

Before I could even reach my room there was an ominous creak of 
the banisters, and by the time I had shut myself up in the wardrobe 
my enemy was in the upper hall, just outside. 

The calm of sheer desperation came over me. All hope of escape 
was gone, but I was not going to surrender tamely. Mrs. Bentley should 
rue this day that she found the supposedly absent Felicia Carraway at 
home! 

I can’t tell you the dark, murderous thoughts that went through 
my mind as I heard her overhauling Dick’s collars and ties, his dressing- 
room having furnished an incidental diversion in the line of march 


to my room. 
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She was actually on the threshold, and I was grimly clutching the 
wardrobe door, on the point of my meditated sortie, when far in the 
distance came a long-expected, blessed sound, the slam of the kitchen 
door. 

Amarylys to the rescue! 

Never shall I forget the way Mrs. Bentley double-quicked out of 
my room that morning, or the swift retreat she beat down the stairs 
two steps at a time. 

Just as she reached the front door it opened suddenly from the 
outside, and, through my own hysterical giggles, I could hear Mrs. 
Bentley explaining breathlessly to some one who had just stepped in— 
obviously Dick—that she had taken the liberty of putting a plate of 
wafers for his supper on the sideboard, where the flies could not reach 
them ! 


The next day I returned from the exposition. 

I was so anxious to get back that I really could not pretend to stay 
away from home another moment. 

I reached the village on the night train—from Upton—and was on 
the veranda the next morning to greet every one when they dropped in 
to welcome me back—looking, they all said, wonderfully fresh after my 
long railway journey and strenuous week at Jamestown. 

I seem to be considered quite an authority on the exposition since 
my return, and I really know much more about it than most of the 
people who have been there. Mrs. Bentley listens with great respect to 
all I say—especially since we invested in the new buggy. Dick drove 
me in it to church on Sunday. 

But at times when she thinks I’m not looking I catch a puzzled, 
harassed look on her mobile face, which tells me far more clearly than 
words can express it that she cannot understand (and I trust she never 
will as long as I live—in the village) how on earth Felicia Carraway 
got to that exposition! 
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GLIMPSES OF WHITTIER 
| By Frances Campbell Sparhawk 


Crs of Whittier—of the man and the poet—are here 


given; touches here and there, as space permits. No effort 

has been made to dilate upon the important events of his life, 
such as are outlined in any biography; upon his prominent part in the 
antislavery conflict, and in the formation of the Republican party, 
through which slavery met its death; upon the Massachusetts homes 
wherein he spent his long and useful life—Haverhill, where he was 
born a century ago, and Amesbury, where he lived after his thirtieth 
year ;—only to sketch in barest outline the characteristics of him who 
j as poet and man the world honors and loves. 

As a poet should sing of his home, Whittier sang of the beauties 
of the scenery in and around the town in which he lived, with its 
walks and drives giving views of hill-top and lake, of stream and ocean. 
Among the earliest settlements in America, Amesbury is full of his- 
tory and legends that could not fail to interest Whittier, so versed in 
early New England history. In the annals of this region, if not of 
the immediate town, his own family figured largely from early times. 
And not only had Whittier an interest in its history and its legends and 
} its people, among whom he had intimates and dear friends, but he had 
| a keen eye for its many charms of situation and scenery. With a poet’s 
vision he saw 


the winding Powow fold 
The green hill in its belt of gold. 


And on the “swift Powow” he pictured old “Cobbler Keezar,” one 
of the earliest settlers in the days when, with no mills on its banks, 
the river stretched away, 


Woodsy and wild and lonesome. 


Less than a mile from the poet’s Amesbury home, and but a stone’s 
throw from his grave, still stands the house pointed out as that of 
“Goodman Macey” of Whittier’s poem “The Exiles.” His “Tent 
on the Beach ” describes the long stretch of Salisbury Beach only seven 
miles from his home. 

Whittier had the greatest interest and pride in the flowers of his 
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vicinity. He used to say with satisfaction that the flora of Essex 
County was more rich and varied than that of any other region there- 
abouts. Once when returning to Amesbury in the train he met one of 
his friends, who did not live in Amesbury but often visited there, being 
the niece of Miss C——, a dear friend of the poet and of his mother 
and sister. As the two were talking together, a boy selling water 
lilies passed through the car, and the poet bought some which he gave 
to his companion. As they were looking at the exquisite flowers, he 
said to her: “Thee’d hardly think that the same Hand that made 
those made snakes !” 


One day as the poet came back to the garden room with his mail, he 
read to the writer, whom he found there, a letter he had received from 
a woman of literary fame and brilliant personality, in which she declared 
her intention of coming to visit him. He remarked of her: “She is 
one of the most easily entertained visitors I have, for I don’t have to 
answer her—I don’t get a chance!” And as he leughed, he well 
knew that if the writer of the letter had heard him, she would have 
had her retort ready—for when did Gail Hamilton ever fail of a retort, 
and a good one? 

But the poet himself was never at a loss for a reply. And, unlike 
many persons who are apt themselves, he enjoyed other people’s wit. 
It was worth a thpusand-miles journey to hear him say, “ Capital! 
Capital ! ” accompanying the words and his laugh with that light blow of 
his hand upon his knee which was like an exclamation point in panto- 
mime. All his friends knew this habit of his so well. 

During the Civil War the wife of the poet’s doctor said to him one 
morning when he was at her house: “ Mr. Whittier, what did you mean 
when you wrote that poem, ‘What of the Day? in 1857, four years 
before the war? It begins, you know, 


A sound of tumult troubles all the air. 


It’s a perfect prophecy of the present time. What did you mean by it 
then? ” she repeated. 

He turned to her and answered her as earnestly as she had spoken. 
“T did not know myself what I meant by it.” And his look finished 
what more he would have added—that the poem was an inspiration, a 
real prophecy. 

It was during the war that Whittier’s sister, Elizabeth, died. The 
poet was nearly fifty-seven at the time. To the world she is known by 
the endearing name that he gives her in “ Snow-bound ”—“ our 
youngest and our darling.” By her large circle of friends she was well 
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loved. As sister, companion, friend, critic.—and as poet also,—she 
claimed her brother’s love; and as one who had long been an invalid, 
his tenderest devotion. 

When with the publication of “Snow-bound ” wider fame came to 
him, and money, he was full of regret that they whom he loved best 
were not there to share with him his added comforts, and to enjoy more 
keenly than did he himself the praise poured out upon him. He spoke 
one day to the writer, who had known him in former times, of how 
a much larger his income was than it used to be, and of how he wished 
&§ that he could have given his sisters something of what he was having 

i) then and did not have when they were with him. 
q And again, when some strong wind of praise had swept down upon 
| him, he said to her: “If my sister ”—he was speaking of Elizabeth— 
q “could have lived to see this day, how happy she would have been! ” 
But for him 


The stars shone through his cypress trees. 


Life broadened still more. He lived as he sang: 


That Life is ever Lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own. 


Although Whittier never married, he liked to hear of other people 
entering into the bonds of matrimony. He was far from being like 
the melancholy Jaques, for he much enjoyed looking at happiness 
through other men’s eyes—yes, and through women’s, too. And he was 
likely to dwell with amusement upon connubial felicities and infelicities. 
Many of his friends have heard him tell the story of the man with 
the shrewish wife. On his return home the husband would discover the 
mood of his better half, and to avoid her in her tantrums, he would 
cautiously open the house door and throw in his hat. If this remained 
within, he would follow it; but if it were tossed out again faster than 
it had entered, its owner wisely withdrew and waited for fairer marital 
weather. 

When one day a young man came with a span of fine horses and 
carried off one of his nieces to drive, the poet made his comments. He 
did n’t think, he said, that she cared for the young man—it was the 
span. As ,to her uncle’s opinion, she cared not at all. And he added 
that he did n’t know what he could do about it—unless he could get 
her a young man with three horses! 

But for all the poet’s jesting, love’s young dreamers were very in- 
teresting to him. He was confident that he could have made better 
matches for certain young persons than they had done for themselves. 
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And with his vision that nothing escaped, his keen perceptions and 
infinite tact, more than once he turned the wavering balance of fancy 
in the head—or heart—of some young man or woman, and, like 
destiny itself, resolved uncertainty into joy. Where he was thus suc- 
cessful, the persons themselves had no idea of his codperation, and the 
marriage invariably turned out well. 


In the long winter evenings, when his niece was away from him, at 
school or teaching, he would often entertain his Scotch housekeeper— 
who was devoted to his service—with witch stories, the most horrible 
New England legends that memory could recall from his extensive 
reading, and imagination color with new vividness. Manner, tone, 
words, were all calculated to make the flesh creep and the hair stand 
on end. When she laughed, he would turn upon her severely. 

“ Margaret, does n’t thee believe it?” he would ask. 

“ Did you see it?” she would demand in turn. 

“No,” he would confess; “but they told me it was so.” And then 
both would laugh. 

To his never-failing sense of humor Whittier owed somewhat of the 
clearness of his mental outlook and much of his power of retort. 

It was in 1869 that he wrote the following characteristic note to his 
physician and friend in Amesbury: 


Dear Doctor: 

There is to be what they call a surprise party at Mrs. C——’s this 
evening—the anniversary of her marriage, forty years ago. They 
would like to see thee and Mrs. S——, I am sure. It was got up by 
some of her friends and relatives. 


The poet does not mention that he himself was one of the “ friends ” 
most active in this endeavor to help a neighbor to tide over one of those 
hard times plentifully scattered throughout her life. She lived across 
the little side street from Mr. Whittier, and had been friend and often 
nurse to his sister Elizabeth. In those days, when trained nurses were 
scarce in the country, she often went into families to nurse in illness. 
Her own opportunities of education had been small; and yet the terms 
on which she lived with the Whittier family were in themselves oppor- 
tunities. Her admiration of the poet showed her appreciation of these. 
Moreover, she was a reader, and life had sharpened her naturally 
excellent wits and enlarged her heart. 

Whittier recognized her love of books and her good literary judg- 
ment. One day when she was in the house he came out of the garden 
room with a volume of “ Mrs. Jamieson’s ” in his hand, and, reading to 
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Mrs. C—— that writer’s account of the origin of the “stars and 
stripes,” he remarked that it would be a good subject for a poem— 
evidently as a bid for her opinion. 

“ Yes, indeed it would,” retorted Mrs. C—— with spirit. “And 
you ’re just the one to write it. Why don’t you?” 

Mr. Whittier disappeared into his room again. And we have “ The 
Mantle of St. John de Matha.” 


The poet had the happy faculty of making people feel at ease, and 
so of bringing out their best. By recognizing the possibilities he saw 
—and these he was always quick to see—he helped to turn them into 
realities. Not seldom did it come about that a man left his presence 
feeling himself a more worthy fellow than he had gone into it. And 
oftentimes, no doubt, he was. 

Whittier’s influence over young people was not due wholly to that 
in his character which commanded their admiration, or even to his 
fun and power of repartee. It came largely from his sympathy with 
them, his ability to see things from their point of view. There were 
times when peculiar exhibitions of character roused him to keen com- 
ment. It was not in his own town, but in Boston itself, that he had 
the novel experience of not being recognized. One day he was talking 
to two ladies at the Winthrop House. A young woman just out of 
boarding-school, who had come to pay a visit to the ladies, was intro- 
duced to the poet; but she was far from comprehending the honor done 
her, and it was impossible to enlighten her in his presence. 

“Whittier!” she repeated, with an elaborateness of patronage, 
adding that his name reminded her that at school they had just been 
reading “ Snow-bound ” by the poet Whittier. It was so beautiful, so 
fine! And she gushed inanely in its praise. Had he read it? 

The poet admitted that he had “ looked it over.” 

And he admired it, of course? But to her mind assent to that 
question went without saying; and she next asked Mr. Whittier if he 
were any relative of the poet. 

He had not studied out what relation, he answered her. 

“And have you ever seen the poet Whittier?” she propounded, 
promptly. 

The poet admitted that he thought he had met him. 

The young woman’s further personal questions are not recorded; 
but for some time she talked on, happy in the sound of her own voice, 
and patronized both poem and poet—to say nothing of the unknown 
who bore his name! 

When she had gone, Whittier looked after her with a quizzical 
expression, and remarked that he always pitied such young women. 
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One day the poet’s doctor said to him: “‘You have written so 
much, Mr. Whittier, that I suppose that now you write without labor, 
that it is easy to you?” 

“No,” returned the latter emphatically; “everything is labor to 
me. I don’t know any easy writing.” 

No one realized better than Whittier the difference between the 
appearance of a poem in manuscript and the same in print. So when 
he was writing a poem he would say to a young neighbor—a printer— 
who lived across the way: “ Fred, I want to see thee a minute.” Then 
he would hand the man the poem, or a portion of it, to put into type, 
so that before sending it to the publishers he might judge for himself 
how it would look in print. 

But there was one time, at least, when he waited for no such self- 
criticism ; when the spirit moved him so strongly that it swept away 
all but the emotion it kindled in his heart; when it was “ easy writing ” 
for him so far as the flowing of his pen was concerned, for it could 
not go fast enough to keep pace with the flow of his thoughts—although, 
no doubt, he paid by days of headache for the all but involuntary toil 
of his spirit. This was when he wrote “Laus Deo,” his pean for the 
passage of the constitutional amendment abolishing slavery. He came 
home from the Fifth Day meeting of the Friends with eyes large and 
glowing with excitement; and while the bells were yet ringing their 
joy, he passed into his garden room and to his desk. His housekeeper, 
the Scotswoman, heard no walking back and forth that day, as she 
had often heard while the poet was at his work. 


Many persons must have unconsciously given the poet suggestions 
for poems. But his verses called “The Captain’s Well” were written 
to right a neglect brought forcibly to his notice by his friend and 
neighbor, Mrs. M——-; although at the time she did not know how 
well she was building. She sat one evening in the garden room, making 
her complaint of a misuse, or, rather, of a disuse, of something over 
which the members of the Improvement Society of the town, who were 
busy looking up its antiquities, were wrathful. 

“T should think the old captain would come out of his grave, Mr. 
Whittier,” she cried indignantly, “to see his old well, which he dug 
for the free use of the public, covered with rubbish in this way!” 

And she went on to free her mind still more fully concerning public 
rights and private neglect of these as illustrated in the case of the old 
well dug by Valentine Bagley for the wayfarer, so that none who 
passed by might endure a tithe of the agony of thirst that he himself 
had known when lost in the desert. 
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The poet was deeply interested. “Yes,” he answered her; “it 
Giight to be opened;” and in a moment he added: “We will have it 
opened.” 

The word of the poet proved as effective as a king’s mandate; for 
in his poem he told the true story of Valentine Bagley, an old-time 
worthy of Amesbury; of his shipwreck, his desert wanderings, and his 
resolve to save others at least one of his many sufferings, a resolve which 
he executed with his own hands by digging his well. Whittier’s poem 
not only brought about the rehabilitation of the old well, but the 
thousand dollars which the New York Ledger paid him for the poem 
went to serve some noble purpose. 


| To a child of ten years, whose home was on the shore of the beauti- 
ful Merrimac, and who one day had shyly left her tribute of loving 
reverence for him at his door, the poet wrote: 


John G. Whittier is greatly indebted to his young friend, Grace 
M——,, for her beautiful gift of flowers. It is doubly welcome at this 
inclement season; and she has his thanks and best wishes. 

Amesbury, 3rd mo. 29, 1883. 


Of all the birds, the poet in his letters speaks most of the bluebird, 
that messenger of spring. “The winter has been rather hard on me,” 
he wrote from Oak Knoll, the home of relatives whom he often visited 
after the marriage of his niece to Mr. Pickard, his biographer, “ and I 
have suffered from the inability to get out of doors much. I shall be 
glad to hear the bluebirds.” At another time: “The bluebirds are 
singing in our pines.” And again: “The bad weather has made me 
ill, and I shall not try Boston again until the bluebirds come.” Over 
and over, the poet, to whom the winters were so hard, wrote and spoke 
of these songsters whose notes promised warmer sunshine. 

The following extracts from letters to the writer give characteristic 
touches of Whittier. In the December of 1881 he wrote: 


1 have been ill a good deal of the past month, and in addition, 
1 suffer from lameness. I begin to suspect that I am growing old in 
earnest. . . . I have not been in Boston for nearly a year, and 
have hardly courage to attempt it. Did any of you hear Archdeacon 
Farrar? He and Phillips Brooks came to see me, and I was much 
pleased with him. 


And the same year he wrote: 


I have passed a quiet birthday on the seventeenth. It is always 
a serious matter—passing these milestones of life. At my age I cannot 
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look forward to many more. I send thee a copy of what is called my * 
birthday book. It does not amount to much—mere shreds and patches; ** al 
but it is pretty so far as the publishers are concerned. 


At another time, with that wonderful modesty of his in the face of 
such adulation as few men have received, he wrote: 


Of course 1 shall send thee the small volume of poems [“ Saint 
Gregory’s Guest ”] as soon as it is printed. It is a poor affair, I 
fear, but if it was a mistake, it is not likely to be repeated. 1 only 
wanted to speak to my old friends once more. 


I suppose we all need to feel our weakness and dependence upon 
our Father [he wrote in answer to a question], and that it is well for 
us to find ourselves sometimes walking the Valley of Humiliation; 
but I like the hills and the sunshine, after all. 


And the hills and the sunshine of joy were what he liked to lead 
others to when he could. 
Not long before his death he wrote from Amesbury: 


I have been unable to write for some weeks, except at rare inter- 
vals, as my eyes are failing me, and my general health and strength 
are so diminished. I never expect to write again, except an occasional 
note in private correspondence. The mental effort of dictation which 
I have tried is too hard for me. Phebe [the adopted daughter of one 
of his cousins at Oak Knoll] has tried to be my amanuensis, but to 
little purpose. I can only read for a few minutes without pain. . . . 
My work is over—I can do no more, but must silently wait for the 
end, which cannot be far off. Letter after letter meanwhile comes to me 
which I cannot answer, and people come to see me whom I cannot 
talk with. 


Yet he rallied his strength. For it was after this letter that the 
last beautiful message of his poems, “At Sundown,” printed but not 
published at that time, was sent out by him in greeting to his friends. 

Whatever his weakness and weariness of body, the soul in him was 
that shining light that shone more and more unto the perfect day. In 
a long conversation which the writer held with him at the home of his 
cousins, Mr. and Mrs. Cartland, after his recovery from “ grippe,” 
with which he had been dangerously ill, he seemed in clearness of 
vision, wideness of range, strength of grasp of subject, and especially 
in a certain energy, to carry one back to his years of comparative bodily 
vigor. All that his soul had had or held, it had or held more firmly 
than ever; and it had gained that higher outlook given to the eyes of 
him whose feet are upon the mountains. 

Not only did Whittier believe in immortality; but his very presence 
helped others to believe in it. 
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«THE SPIRIT OF YOU” 


BY ALFRED DAMON RUNYON 


survive. 
(“ Press hard on the blood-flow, doctor; we ’ll try to keep 

him alive.”) 
McSweal, of the Battery, speaking—to a locket set turquoise blue— 
“No chaplain to see me departing? Well, I ’ll pray to the Spirit of You. 


M cSWEAL, of the Battery, private ; and a wound that he could n’t 


“T’ve groped as a child in the darkness, when it feels for its mother’s 
breast ; 

I’ve cried for a nameless something, and sought for a lighter rest; 

I’ve listened in blackest silence in hope of a voice I knew, 

And I turn from a hopeless praying to pray to the Spirit of You. 


“*T is an old, old, helpless longing that quickens the stagnant veins; 
*T is a world-old crying for something that rouses the hidden pains; 
*T is a hopeless searching for surcease—I ’ve called on the gods that are 


true, 
And now I recall my religion—but turn to the Spirit of You. 


“There ’s a violet scent in my nostrils; there’s a violet breath on my 
cheek ; 

I’m seeking no thin-worded parting—well knowing you never would 
speak. 

Now the moments that waited run swiftly—aye, time was the friend 


I knew; 
And he’s brought me at last to my altar—to pray to the Spirit of You. 


“T’ve cursed in my moments of passion ; besought with a heart contrite; 

But never an answer to praying—though I’m having it answered 
to-night. 

*T is an old, old, cold, old longing—’t is a dreaming that never came 


true— 
But the blessing of Faith comes to me as I pray to the Spirit of You.” 


We laid him out there as he wanted—McSweal, of the Battery, dead; 

With a blanket of perfumed blossoms, and the guidon under his head; 

With the locket still clasped in his fingers—we gave him a volley or 
two, 

And we left him out there as he wanted—to talk with the Spirit of 


You! 
194 
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FROM THE BASKET OF ALLAH 


BY GEORGE L. KNAPP 


jostled each other, and were wroth. Then the Most High 
cast out the pebbles from His basket, and they fell upon the 
earth, and became men. And of these two that had jostled together, 
one became a boatman by the cataracts of the Nile, and one a prince 
in Ceylon. Yet they journeyed, not knowing why; and came near to 


aed pebbles lay together in the basket of Allah; and they 


each other; and at last they met. And then they settled the quarrel 
which began when they were pebbles in the basket of Allah.” 

Thus saith an Eastern sage; or, if he did n’t, he should have said it. 
Now for the proof. 


John Warren was the only son of his mother, and she was a 
widow. She had been a widow ever since John could remember; and 
his memory went pretty well back. She was a woman of Ideas—the 
kind you spell with a capital. She read Browning—she even claimed 
to understand him. She belonged to societies formed for the better 
Understanding of the Purpose of the Universe, and the Ultimate 
Nature of Mind. Also, Mrs. Warren belonged to a Peace Society, which 
had apparently been organized for the purpose of swearing politely at 
other people’s sins. So far there is nothing extraordinary about her— 
she was raised in Boston—but the trouble was, she was consistent. 
She trained up John in the way he should go—as she understood it. 
She made the poor cub read Browning; and quizzed him on the sym- 
bolic nature of Caliban and Setebos, and the meaning of the various 
queer things that Pippa passed up. She expounded to him the Hidden 
Thought of Things; till he got the creeps, and wouldn’t go up to 
bed alone for fear the astral body of a bad word might come out of 
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some dark corner and grab him. But especially and particularly did 
Mrs. Warren teach her boy the evils of strife, and the glories of non- 
resistance. 

“You must never fight; never, never, never! It is wrong, it is the 
most horrible thing in the world. Think how sad the loving Creator 
must feel to see one of His images engaged in defacing another! ” 
(Mrs. Warren was on excellent terms with the Deity, and felt quite 
competent to express His sentiments on any subject.) “You must 
overcome violence with love. You must live in the world an example 
of the patient might of true Christian charity.” 

Bud Noble was the son of his mother; and might have been the 
only one but for the interference of five others. His mother was a 
widow, too; but she did not reach that estate until Bud was fifteen 
years old, and could remember all about it. Bud’s father held that 
among the sacred and inalienable rights guaranteed to him by the 
Constitution of the United States and the ordinance of baptism, was 
the right to make moonshine whiskey. Certain meddlesome persons in 
the service of Uncle Sam took a different view of the case; and these 
conflicting opinions sometimes led to arguments. At the close of one 
of these joint debates, the elder Noble died very suddenly—of lead 
poisoning, perhaps, for there was enough of that metal in him to poison 
a dozen men. Two of the revenue officers succumbed to the same 
malady about the same time, and another had a slight attack, but 
recovered. This might have been a coincidence, but Bud’s mother did 
not think so. She was very much like John’s mother—in some ways. 
She did not belong to societies with Sanscrit names, and she spoke of 
“ha’nts” instead of “astral bodies” when referring to apparitions 
from another world, but she had the same vice of consistency. She 
brought up Bud in the way he should go—as she understood it. 

“Yeh must git the revenooer thet killed yore pore pappy. Hit’s 
yore duty, an’ ye’ve got hit to do. Ill see thet yeh know where to 
ketch him. Shoot him through the belly, so he “Il be a week a dyin’, an’ 
remember every minit what hit was done for! ” 

And these two pebbles from the basket of Allah came together on 
the plains of Arizona. 

Their meeting was in this wise. When Bud was about twenty, 
he tried to get the revenuer; and thought for a few hours that he had 
succeeded. But his aim was not quite true, or the bullet glanced, or 
some other chance intervened ; and so it happened that a badly wounded 
man was able to tell his belated companions just what sort of chap had 
done the shooting. Bud left for the West the next night. A few 
years later John found that his researches in transcendental psychology 
had weakened his health, and was told that the dry air of the Western 
plains was the right place to get well in. When he got to the Bar X 
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ranch, there was Bud, ready and waiting for him. It was characteristic 
that Bud had secured his job by riding the worst outlaw bronco on the 
ranch; and that John was given some sort of position through the 
influence of a friend who owned a share in the cattle company. 

Old man Benson, who stayed while foremen came and went, and 
made things go through sheer kindly nature—old man Benson met John 
at the station, and looked with dismay at his make-up. It was English, 
of the most offensive outing sort. When they camped that night the 
old man spoke: 

“Tf you’ll take a fool’s advice, Mr. Warren, you’ll shed them 
outing duds, and get into ’most anything else you have handy. You 
see, the boys get kind o’ lonesome out to the ranches, and they like a 
chance to guy somebody. And I don’t mind saying that in them 
clothes you ’d suit ’*em proper.” 

But the only other clothes John had with him were even worse 
from a Western point of view. So it came to pass that he entered the 
scene of his trials, clad in his English duds. 

The boys at the bunk-house looked him over. Most of them said 
nothing, beyond a rather stiff greeting. A few made good natured 
remarks about cutting eye-teeth. Then Bud came in. He looked 
Warren up and down like the villain in the melodrama, and then turned 
to Benson. 

“ Where ’n hell did yeh pick hit up? ” he queried. 

The men laughed, and John flushed painfully. Old man Benson 
rose. 

“Mr. Noble, this is Mr. Warren,” he said gravely. “Youll be 
calling each other Bud and John in a few days, so you might as well 
begin it now. John’s new to the West, Bud, and I want you to look 
after him a little.” 

“ What the hell do yeh take me fur?” said Bud. “TI ain’t no wet 
nurse. Say, kid, got yer bottle along?” 

“Yes,” said John, misunderstanding the question. He dived into 
his suit-case, and came up with a small pocket flask, in a leather case 
with silver ornaments. Bud backed away with his hands in the air. 
The men roared. 

“ Holy rattlesnakes! stranger, what’s that? Does hit bite?” He 
reached out a hand timidly, and, after several false starts, seized the 
flask. He uncorked it and snuffed. “Say, kiddie, don’t yeh know 
yeh ortn’t to put licker in yer milk? Yer mammy won’t like hit.” 
He swallowed the contents ata gulp. “ Still, hit ain’t so very strong,” 
he admitted. “But don’t try hit again, sonny. Ill rope a cow fer 
yeh to-morrow.” 

That was the first evening—in part. The second was like unto it, 
only more so. And the third bore a similar relation to the second. 
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Old man Benson took Bud aside the day after John’s arrival and 
pleaded for mercy for the New Englander. It was useless, of course. 
At last he tired of coaxing. 

“ Well, there’s one thing I want ye to bear in mind,” said the old 
man. “Don’t you go to saying things to him that he’s got to take up, 
an’ then get out your shootin’ iron. If you do, you'll have me to 
reckon with, that’s all.” 

“What do yeh mean?” asked Bud. There was a well defined 
tradition that old man Benson could shoot with disagreeable accuracy. 

“T mean sayin’ things about his mother, and so on. You know.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Bud. “I ain’t after his mother. 
Hit ’s him I’m ’lowin’ to have the fun with. But yeh need n’t think 
I’m skeered of yeh.” 

But John did not understand his mercies. To his mind, things 
were about as bad as they could be. He had never dreamed of such 
bedevilment as he had now to face. By day he was out on the range, 
where things were comparatively peaceful ; for though the others some- 
times chaffed him a little, their efforts were tame and spiritless com- 
pared to those of Bud. But the evenings at the bunk-house were 
simply maddening. 

I wish I could quote you some of Bud’s remarks, without expurga- 
tion. Then you would not wonder that John felt his Christian train- 
ing slipping away from him, and glimpsed the primitive savage peeking 
through the holes in the fast thinning mantle of civilization. You 
would understand how it was that he lay awake nights, thinking 
thoughts whose mildest expression would have shocked his mother into 
nervous prostration; and wishing he could stamp the life out of this 
mocking devil who seemed bent on driving him mad. But Bud’s 
conversation on paper is a thing of dots and dashes; and these are 
no great help to understanding. Still— 

“Hit must have been mighty onbarassin’ figgerin’ out what kind 
of clothes to put you into when yeh wasa kid. . . . The puzzle 
yeh ’d be if yeh was caught with them duds off is jest painful to think 
about. There ain’t nothin’ about yeh thet looks like a man, 
*ceptin’ thet mustache—an’ I reckon thet ’s the work of some of these 
Boston hair restorers. Tell yeh what, though: ef yeh’d shave thet 
thing off, yeh’d make a mighty purty girl. Say, didn’t the boys 


never call yeh ‘ Sissy’ ?” 
They had; and the guilty remembrance made John blush. Bud 


whooped. 
“T knowed hit! I knowed hit! Jennie—thet’s what yer name 


orter be! Jennie! Purty Jennie!” 
Why did John not resent this ceaseless nagging? Why did he not 


assert himself like a man? That’s what I have been trying to tell 
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you. He had been drilled in the belief that all violence, even in self 
defence, was utterly evil; and if his impulses did not square with his 
training, that is because it takes more than one generation to breed 
a perfect fool. On the other hand, Bud came of a stock and had 
received a training which recognized fighting superiority as the one 
badge of honor, and he acted accordingly. Or, to give an illustration: 

“How can I help fighting when Theodore Winthrop calls me 
names?” asked John, away back when he was young enough to be a 
boy, and was being trained for a stained-glass angel instead. 

“Come away, and leave him to the still, small voice of conscience,” 
said John’s mother. “And pray for him, that he may learn the 
beauties of a gentle spirit.” 

“ How am I goin’ to get thet revenooer?” asked Bud, not quite so 
far back. “He’s a heap bigger ’n me; an’ he kin shoot.” 

“Lay fer him in the bresh, an’ git him when he goes by,” said 
Bud’s mother. And she actually prayed that it might happen that way. 

Perhaps the bitterest drop in John’s cup of wormwood was that he 
could not help admiring his tormentor. Handsome, bubbling over 
with life, brave without thinking about it, honest, according to his not 
very brilliant lights, Bud exercised a fascination on John. The two 
men were complements. John had never known struggle and victory ; 
and while this experience was lacking he could never feel sure whether 
he was a real man or a counterfeit. Bud had never known defeat and 
pain ; and until these were brought home to him, he could never know 
his own limitations, and have mercy on the limitations of others. 
They could have told each other a world of things; only, the things a 
man can be told are the things he half knows already. The pebbles 
from the basket of Allah had to learn each other’s quality by the simple 
test of friction. There was no other way. 

If Bud had been an ethnologist or a student of history, he would 
have paused in the persecution he enjoyed so hugely. A man in whose 
veins flows the mingled blood of Puritan and Huguenot, dashed with 
a bit of Scotch Covenanter, may be a coward. But I should n’t like to 
bet on it, especially when he has steel blue eyes. But if Bud had been 
a student of any sort he would not have been Bud. He could not 
even read the lesson of an occurrence that opened old man Benson’s 
eyes, after first nearly closing them forever. A new Hereford bull had 
been brought to the ranch, and, instead of being turned out with the 
herd, was kept for some weeks in the corral. One morning when old 
man Benson went in to feed the brute, he found himself suddenly 
knocked down, and in imminent danger of being torn to pieces. John 
heard the cries for help, and came running. He had no gun, but he 
snatched a pitchfork and whipped the bull to a standstill, and old man 

Benson dragged himself out, bruised and shaken, but not otherwise 
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injured. As in a dream, he watched John Warren drive the bull into 
a corner, take him by the ring in his nose, and tie him up. That 
evening the old man sought Bud, and tried to tell him things. 

“ You want to let that boy alone,” he concluded. “ You ’ve plagued 
him enough. He’s no coward. Some of these fine days he’ll wake 
up; and when he does you ’re going to get hurt.” 

“Hurt!” said Bud. If this paper were asbestos, I might tell you 
what else he said. As it is, I must be content with intimating that 
he described John as utterly Ceficient in sense, courage, and reputable 
ancestry; and named a large variety of evil things that might be done 
to him without the slightest danger of reprisals. Benson shook his 
head. 

“ All right,” he said. “Have it your own way. But when the 
. eyclone strikes, don’t say I didn’t warn you.” 

A week passed, in which John seemed to live in a brown study, and 
then he surprised Benson again. The company had a range extending 
up into the hills, and there, a dozen miles or more from the main 
place, was a cabin and corral where two or three men were stationed 
most of the time. John asked to be transferred to this station. 
Benson, who happened to be in charge just then, objected at once. 

“Don’t do it, John,” he said. “The boys ’ll think you ’ve got cold 
feet, and cleared out; an’ that ll make things worse ’n ever. If you’d 
go after Bud the way you did after that bull, you would n’t have no 
trouble. But if you don’t want to do that, stay anyhow. I'll make 
Bud behave himself, some way.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter what the men think,” said John. “They ’ll 
change their minds after a while. I want three months up there, with 
none of these chaps around ; and then I’m coming back. And I’d like 
three days off to go to town, if you please; and I wish you would tell 
me something about guns. I want to get one.” 

“Hum!” said the old man thoughtfully. “That’s the way the 
land lays, is it? All right, you can go. But let me tell you, my boy, 
keep clear of the shooting game as long as you can. The only time it 
pays is when you can’t help it.” He added the desired information. 

“T told yeh he was a coward,” said Bud, when he came in that 
night and found his victim gone. — 

“ He’s not a coward,” said the old man. “ And if you don’t believe 
me now, you will when the smash comes—if you jive long enough to 
have opinions,” 

If Bud could have looked across to the little station in the hills, his 
faith in the old man’s judgment might have been strengthened. John 
had bought a couple of revolvers, and “amminition enough fer an 
* Injin campaign,” as one of his new companions put it. As soon as 
he reached his new quarters he began practising. First he shot at a 
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target blazed on a tree, using a good sized mark, and taking careful 
aim; next he lessened the size of his mark, and began to shoot more 
quickly; then he varied things by shooting from the hip, or standing 
with his back to the mark, wheeling, and firing. 

“T don’t know who it is that feller means to get,” said one of the 
men—he who had marvelled at the supply of cartridges; “but I’m 
bettin’ something he’ll get him.” 


The pebbles from the basket of Allah were getting close to their 
final accounting. The three months were nearly up when one Sunday 
the Englishman proposed a visit to the main ranch. John accepted; 
and when he swung from the saddle in front of the bunk-house, he felt 
that the test of his fitness to survive was at hand. He was reaching out 
for a cigar tendered by the old man Benson when Bud appeared. He 
took the stogie almost out of John’s fingers, and with the remark, 
“ Girls should n’t smoke, Jennie,” raised it to his own lips. 

There were half a dozen men looking straight at these two, yet I 
doubt if one of them actually saw the blow struck. They knew that a 
blow had passed, however, for they heard the click, saw Bud’s head 
snap back like a mechanical toy, and his body measure its length on the 
grass. It was a case of motion quicker than sight, and John happened 
to be standing in a position that made a good right-hander easy. It 
was an upper-cut, however; and the effect of an upper-cut soon passes. 
By the time the onlookers had caught their breath, Bud was reaching 
toward his hip. 

“Touch that gun and Ill make you eat it!” The gun was not 
touched. John stooped, jerked it from its case, and handed it to 
Benson. Then he turned back to Bud. 

“Get up!” he said. Bud did not move. John repeated his order, 
and backed it with a kick. Bud left the ground like a bundle of steel 
springs; and stopped, poised on his toes, looking into the muzzle of 
John’s revolver. 

“T—I ’ll kill yeh!” Bud’s chest was heaving as from a race, and 
his voice was the flat, grating scream of one of the giant cats. 

“You ll have a chance to try!” John said grimly. “ But it’ll be 
done in the open. There won’t be any sneaking up in the brush. A 
couple of you fellows measure off the ground for a shooting match.” 
He nodded to the Englishman. 

Old man Benson started to interfere; looked at Bud, then at John; 

and stepped back without speaking. There was plainly but the one 
way to unravel this tangle. The men consulted together for a few 
minutes, and then two of them proceeded to measure off the ground. 
They made it ten paces; and when the marks were set, the fighters 


placed, and Bud had received his gun, one of the cowboys spoke: 
Vou. LXXX.—51 
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“This feller ”—indicating the Englishman—* will count three, an’ 
when he says, ‘ Three!’ yeh can begin work an’ keep it up as long as 
yer amminition holds out. If either of yeh tries to shoot before the 
word, Ill plug him!” He was holding his gun as he spoke. 

“One! Two! Three!” There was the merest fraction of a 
second between the reports; but John’s bullet went through Bud’s arm, 
and the mountain boy fired wild, dropping his gun. Snarling like a 
panther, he snatched at the revolver with his left hand; but another 
bullet struck the weapon, knocking it back. And then the gun in 
John’s hand was levelled straight at Bud’s forehead, and John’s voice— 
though assuredly John’s mother would never have recognized it—said: 

“ Beg! ” 

Bud’s face was pale, and in his eyes was the look that comes when 
fear at last is face to face with courage. The blood was dripping from 
his arm. His left hand clinched helplessly, and he grated his teeth. 

“ Beg, if you want to live!” John repeated; and a bullet that 
almost touched Bud’s ear lent force to the order. Bud winced; and 
John laughed. The gun barrel settled into line again, and the eye 
behind it looked more cold and menacing than the hollow steel. “ Beg!” 
said John, for the third time. The mountain lad threw back his head, 
and with a sweeping gesture tore open his shirt. 

“ Shoot! yeh snivellin’ Yankee puke, yeh; shoot! Yeh’ve got me, 
an’ yeh can kill me, but I'll see yeh in hell before Ill beg! Shoot!” 

And as John tossed his revolver aside and walked forward with 


outstretched hand, Bud collapsed on the grass. 


Two pebbles jostled together in the basket of Allah, and bitter 
was the strife between them. Yea, though they became men, they 
journeyed, not knowing why, from the ends of the earth, that they 
might settle their quarrel. And they met, and strove together till 
blood did flow; and behold! it was the blood of brothers. For they 
were of the one kind and making, that were pebbles in the basket of 


Allah. 


WHO UNDERSTANDS! 
BY ELSIE CASSEIGNE KING 


The glory of high fame in many lands. 

The laurel wreath should rest on his white brow, 
Who through all troubled human speech, and woe 
Of heart, and fear of fate, just understands! 


N OT.to the man whom Victory crowns should fall 


THE PENDULUM SWINGS 
By William Hamilton Osborne 


IMMY BURNS, of Wall Street, toiled up three flights of stairs to 
J reach his little Harlem flat. Many and many a time he had 
fervently, passionately desired a home with an elevator; many 
and many a time his steps had lagged, his feet had dragged, under 
the stress of a dull day down-town. But to-night he forgot, almost, 
that he was climbing stairs; to him it seemed as though he flew. 
Perhaps the cold, snappy ozone of the winter air was in his blood; the 
spirit of the holiday crowds without may have entered into his soul. 
He knew, though. 

“At last,” he laughed aloud, in glee. At his touch, almost, the door 
of his little fourth-floor flat opened, and Mrs. Jimmy Burns stretched 
forth her arms and stood on her tiptoes and kissed him many times. 
Jimmy caught her by the arm and pulled her into the little dining- 
room. 

“Tired, Jimmy?” she queried. But Jimmy only smiled. 

“At last,’ he repeated with significance. He leaned over and 
pulled Mrs. Jimmy by the hair. “What about Christmas, girlie? ” he 
queried. “ Here it’s the eighteenth, and we have n’t said—boo! ” 

“ Well——” she began. And it was then that Jimmy sprung his 
coup d'état. He did it with deliberation, with ostentation. He drew 
from his pocket a small, flat, square book and passed it over. Then 
he drew another of the same kind from another pocket and passed that 
over, too. Mrs. Jimmy looked at each, and then she laughed. 

“ At last,” she repeated after Jimmy Burns. “ Think of it, Jimmy. 
Seventeen hundred in the Seamen’s, and eighteen hundred in the 
Emigrant. Jimmy—Jimmy boy!” 

“Well,” returned Jimmy, with glowing eyes, “it isn’t much of a 
surprise, is it? Youknew ... ?” 

“T knew,” she answered, “that it was coming. Only I didn’t 
expect that we could save so much so soon.” 

“ Thirty-five hundred,” mused Jimmy, rolling the words deliciously 
about his tongue, “and Christmas is coming, and—and———” 

“ Not that little house in Forest Hill, Jimmy?” 

“Um,” grinned Jimmy, kissing her. “ Stuccoed.” 

“That dream in half-timbers?” queried she. 
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“Fifty by a hundred,” murmured her husband; “street paved, 
curbed, sewered, flagged, gassed, electric-lighted . . . um. . 
um . . . Thirty-five hundred down, balance on building loan mort- 
gage, just the same as rent, only samer.” He leaned back in his chair. 
“Think of it, girlie!” he cried. “Jove! I can hardly breathe in this 


confounded flat. I——” 
“And,” she concluded, “it’s to be my Christmas present from 


Jimmy Burns.” 

“And mine from you,” he answered. They forgot supper that 
night. They sat there side by side, drinking in the glory of it all. 
They had been married five years now; and they had saved. They had 
sacrificed the present for the sake of the future; and the future had 
arrived. 

They were just ordinary New York people, these two. They had 
met in a terribly usual way. Jimmy Burns had been confidential clerk 
at one time for Marchbank, Moore & Co., of the Street; and Mrs. 
Jimmy Burns—Miss Janet Steele of five years before—had been 
Marchbank, Moore & Co.’s stenographer. And Jimmy had been a 
marrying young man, and Mrs. Jimmy had been a marrying young 
woman. And there you are! Dear me! These things are so simple, 
after all. 

Jimmy was a broker—one of the legitimate kind. He made a 
living at it. Now and then he took a little flyer on the side, when it 
was good and safe. Of course he was not a member of the Stock 
Exchange—seats there cost ninety thousand dollars, and few there be 
who own them. Marchbank, Moore & Co. were his dealers on ’Change. 
And Jimmy was working out his own salvation just as all the small 
lawyers, doctors, real-estate men, insurance brokers, and independent 
dealers do. He dressed well, and so did his young wife. And people 
who never had been inside the little Harlem flat would tell you confi- 
dentially that Jimmy Burns was making well up to ten thousand a 
year. He was making, possibly, one-fourth of that. 

Jimmy wanted to be rich; he wanted to be comfortable; he wanted 
Janet to live in luxury. 

“This is the first evidence of it, Janet girl,” he told her—“ this 
Christmas present of that house in Forest Hill.” 

Next morning Jimmy sallied out with new vigor in his veins, new 
strength within him. He would be rich—rich. It was bound to come 
in time. 

Now, it so happened that Jimmy Burns was not the only man who 
wanted to get rich. There were a few more down on the Street. Some 
of them wanted to get rich by honest means; others just wanted to 
get rich. Some wanted millions; some thousands; some wanted a 


square meal. 
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“ Thirty-five hundred,” mused Jimmy, “for Christmas. I wish I 
had ten thousand.” 

Every day in Wall Street a new idea is born. There was a man 
named Shifty Shift on Wall Street, or rather under it, who was in 
the business of turning out new ideas. Shifty Shift was his real name, 
so they say; but he was known as Peter W. Mackintosh. He was 
portly ; he was gruff, and bluff, and of few words. 

Peter W. Mackintosh drifted that morning into the office of James 
Burns, small stock-broker. He produced letters of introduction by 
the dozen. For Shifty Shift, alias P. W. Mackintosh, had learned 
early in the game that while money is hard to get, letters of intro- 
duction come easy—sometimes almost without solicitation. And the 
game of Shifty Shift—so old now, but so very new then. And he 
was trying it on the dog—on Jimmy Burns. 

He passed over the morning issue of a well known New York daily. 
In the corner of a sheet was a little advertisement: 


The Placer & Nugget Gold Mining Co. will buy its own outstand- 
ing stock at 65. None for sale. Address Secretary of the Co., Rooms 
810-11, Wall Street Syndicate Building. Or, call, if preferable. 


It was such a small, insignificant advertisement that perhaps no 
no one ever read it save Shifty Shift; but that small advertisement 


was the first overt act in the pioneer game called the game of the 
“sick engineer.” Jimmy Burns looked the little advertisement over; 
looked big P. W. Mackintosh over ; and puffed on his cigar. 

“Well?” he queried. 

“ Well,” returned Shifty Shift, “this stock wasn’t worth five a 
year ago. They must have struck it rich, and-———” 

“ Well,” said Jimmy, “they don’t want to sell. They want to buy.” 

“ Precisely,” answered Shifty Shift, “and they’re mighty slick 
about it. They won’t say a word. They’ve struck a vein, or they 
would n’t want to buy up the control. You see?” 

“T have n’t any to sell,” Jimmy protested. 

“Nor I,” answered the shifty stranger, “but—listen.” And then 
he launched forth into the story of the engineer who had taken stock 
of the mine for his services, who did n’t know its worth, who had a slice 
of it, and who would take ten for it and be glad of the chance, and 
who—save the mark!—was ill in squalid lodgings over on Third 
Avenue. 

“Tf we can buy that stock at ten,” quoth Shifty Shift, “of this 
miserable cuss, hell be tickled to death, and—then well sell it to 
the company at sixty-five. How so?” 

Jimmy Burns gasped. Poor chap! could he be blamed? Remember 
this was the first “sick engineer” game. And Jimmy wanted to get 
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rich. Perhaps, had he thought for a few moments, he would have had 
some qualms of conscience for the sick engineer; but Jimmy had never 
had time to think. Wall Street had ever been a game of the survival 
of the fittest. 

He investigated. He called on “ Secretary ” at 810-11, Wall Street 
Syndicate Building—a dingy man in two dingy offices. The secretary 
was suspicious of Jimmy—wary, alert, afraid. He would give no in- 
formation. All he would say was that the concern would pay sixty- 
five for all the stock it could get. No, it would n’t pay seventy. Come, 
now, if you ’ve got stock, why, say so. No nonsense. 

The rest is a matter of police court records. Jimmy Burns went 
to the “ sick engineer,” bought all the stock he had at twelve and a half. 
It took his pile, for the “sick engineer ” just happened to have as much 
stock as Jimmy had money. Jimmy’s thirty-five hundred went by the 
board. But what of it? Down in 810-11, Wall Street Syndicate Build- 
ing, was the mining company who would pay Jimmy Burns five times 
thirty-five hundred for the stock. He hastened down there with his 
purchase. 

He found Rooms 810-11, Wall Street Syndicate Building. That is 
all he found. They were unoccupied—horribly unoccupied. There 
was no secretary, no mining company. There was vacancy and nothing 
else. 
“Stung!” cried Jimmy, gnashing his teeth. He went back to his 
office, and when he realized for the first time what it all meant he 
broke down and cried like a child. He did n’t—could n’t—tell Janet 
until the day before Christmas. 

“We were to have such a Christmas,” he wailed, “such a home! 
And now——” 

They did n’t have any Christmas. There were others, though, who 
did. Shifty Shift, for instance; and the secretary of the mining com- 
pany. And the sick engineer—dear me! he had so much Christmas 
that it really made him sick. 

“Thirty-five hundred dollars,” they told each other. “Such a 
Christmas! It’s like taking candy from a baby.” 

But during the holidays the baby grew. Jimmy Burns had deter- 
mined to hit back. And in lieu of buying a cozy little half-timbered 
house, he spent his time in some detective work. And he caught the 
three—together. They were locked up. Then, for the first time, the 
public heard of the wonderful new game of the sick engineer and of 
the corporation who had nothing to sell, but everything to buy. Jimmy 
was mad clear through. It did n’t matter so much to him that people 
would laugh at him. He wanted to get back at Shifty Shift—Shifty 
and his gang. 

Janet went with him to the Criminal Court Building, when the 
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three were tried. She wanted to see it all. She wanted to be present 
when the three were convicted. She knew they would be convicted. 

“For they ’ve got our house—our home,” she told herself. She 
sat back among the spectators in sessions and looked on. 

Jimmy testified. His testimony was effective. The three were 
convicted. Later they were sentenced. 

“This don’t get us our money,” Jimmy told Mrs. Jimmy, as they 
walked out on the street, through the crowd, “ but——” 

He never finished the sentence. Suddenly, out of the crowd, there 
was impelled with terrific force a clenched hand and an arm of iron. 
It struck but once—that was enough. In another instant Jimmy Burns 
had landed headlong against the sharp edges of three of the court- 
house steps—unconscious; down and out. 

The man who did the hitting disappeared. He has never been 
found. But that man was the embodiment of vengeance—of the ven- 
geance of Shifty Shift. Jimmy Burns had hit back at Shifty Shift. 
Shifty Shift, through some myrmidon, had returned the compliment. 
That’s alli. 

All—except that Janet Burns, the young wife, found that the loss 
of the thirty-five hundred dollars, and of the Christmas home it would 
have bought, was the least of the ills that had come upon them. 

“ Jimmy boy,” she wailed, “my Jimmy boy!” For Jimmy Burns 
was truly down and out. The sharp steps had proven worse than the 
clenched fist. Jimmy Burns had become, suddenly, a young man 
with a fractured hip. 

“T’ve been a fool—a fool,” he wailed, when, in his helplessness, 
he realized it all. “I’ve been worse—I ’ve been a knave. If I had n’t 
been so greedy, so ready to—to take advantage of another man’s mis- 
fortune——” 

They both smiled. “To take advantage,” said Janet, “of the poor 
sick engineer.” They even laughed. But Jimmy, as he lay there day 
after day told himself that he was right; that he had been a knave 
more than once—just because it was a part of the Street. “ Every man 
for himself, and the devil take the hindmost ”—it was the motto of the 
Street ; one that had seemed good to him once. It seemed horrible now. 
He had never had time to think before—especially about the right and 
wrong of things. He had been honest—yes, he had been fair. But in 
the hurly-burly his finer sensibilities had been blunted. He was down 
and out; physically flat on his back. But he was seeing things clearer, 
after all. 

“ When I get back on the Street,” he told himself. 

But Janet knew that he wasn’t going back on the Street—on any 
street. She knew that Jimmy’s days of activity were over. Yet she 
had had hopes. These narrowed down to just one hope. 
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“There’s only one man who can put him on his feet,” her doctor 
told her helplessly. “It’s Schwarzwaelder of Berlin. It’ll cost you 
a couple of thousand, though, and the trip over.” 

At first she tried to raise the couple of thousand; but she had no 
people, and Jimmy had none. She went to Moore of Marchbank, 
Moore & Co.; but she knew Moore—she knew there was no chance of 
getting good money out of Moore without good security. He was 
business personified, was Moore of Marchbank, Moore & Co. 

And, besides, they must live. This, it must be confessed, did not 
bother her so much. She was a business woman; she could take a job 
as stenographer somewhere—she was a good stenographer. She could 
earn a living for herself and for Jimmy. But she wanted to do more 
than that. She knew that, as time went on, Jimmy would suffer 
untold mental agonies because she was doing it all. She wanted 
Jimmy to be cured. 

Suddenly an idea occurred to her. She broached it to Jimmy. 
Jimmy thought it would do. 

She saw Moore of Marchbank, Moore & Co. Sure, said Moore; he 
would help her. She had known that he would, if it did n’t cost him 
money. 

A month later she opened a small office on Forty-fourth Street. It 
was the office of J. Steele & Co., stock-brokers, dealers in stocks and 
bonds. 

“There ought to be a chance,” she told herself. She knew the 
business—Marchbank, Moore & Co.’s had been a good school. She knew 
well enough that there were a hundred women running brokerage 
offices ; but what Janet was going to run, under her maiden name, was 
an office that was to be straight as a string—a genuine, honest, broker- 
age business. She paid a month’s rent in advance; she bought rich 
furnishings on the instalment plan. At night she copied papers to 
help pay the expenses of her office. 

The venture was a failure. Janet Steele Burns, of J. Steele & Co., 
was finding out, too late, that it takes years to build up a business of 
any kind. She worked hard day and night, and yet all she could do 
was to glean a mere subsistence for Jimmy and herself. 

“Oh, well,” Jimmy would comfort her, “ wait till I get out.” 

Jimmy Burns was not the only one who waited to get out. There 
were three gentlemen up the river, who sang the same song. Chief 
among these was Shifty Shift. His confinement was doing him good. 
For he perceived the flaw that there was in the game of the sick 
engineer. Besides, all the under-world was now playing that game. 
Shifty had started the ball rolling; the second-rate chaps were keeping 
it up. 

“But,” Shifty whispered to his faithful two, “next time we do a 
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turn that knocks spots out of the sick engineer. Wait till we get out. 
Then we’ll see what’s what.” 

Shifty Shift was still a man with one idea. He was not going to 
vary from first principles. He understood the art of sleight of hand, 
which is, in effect, to hold the attention of the audience on the right 
hand, while the left hand executes the business. Well, they got out, 
finally—the triumvirate of Wall Street. 

“What now?” the two asked Shifty. 

“The same old game,” announced Shifty. 

“But,” they protested, “ you-—” 

Shifty waved his hand. “ With variations,” he explained. “The 
game is going to get well, and you won’t know it when you see it.” 

They tried it on the dog—in Paris. Shifty Shift, in the person 
of Aspinwall J. Hennessy, of New York, descended upon Fournier of 
Paris. Fournier of Paris was a respectable little dealer of stocks and 
bonds, making a respectable little living. 

“Buy me,” said Shifty Shift, the opulent customer, “ three hundred 
shares of Overland American, at eighty-one, through Taylor, Trimmer 
& Co., 334 Wall Street, New York City.” 

Now, Taylor, Trimmer & Co. of New York was not a firm. It was 
aman. In fact, it was the sick engineer. 

Fournier of Paris shrugged his shoulders. “This Overland Ameri- 
can—what should she be?” 

He consulted his foreign quotations, and found Overland American 
to be a real stock, with a real price. Of course it was a real stock. Its 
value was represented by the figure 2. Its price—ah, its price was a 
different matter. For though it was worth two on the Stock Exchange 
in New York City, the sick engineer and his brother manipulator had 
been dealing wildly (with each other, and with nobody else) for a 
week past in this same stock; so that the purchases and sales of 
Overland American appeared at seventy-five and seventy-seven. Four- 
nier saw that it was very possible to buy Overland American through 
Taylor, Trimmer & Co. at eighty-one. 

“But,” he suggested mildly, “margin.” Aha! The curtain rolls 
up. The prestidigitator enters, without cuffs. He has a right hand 
and a left hand. Margin—margin, of course. How much? Fournier 
shrugs his shoulders. The transaction is a large one. The market 
may fluctuate. There is this and that and the other thing to be con- 
sidered. Say—so much. Ten thousand francs—or more. What does 
Aspinwall J. Hennessy of New York care. He slaps down the margin 
with his right hand. His left hand? Ah, that is over in New York. 

Fournier, broker, respectable, small but solid, gives his order to 
his go-between, who passes the respectable transaction on to his first- 


class brokerage concern, who gets the margin. Everything is orderly, 
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everything businesslike. In the next two days somebody in France 
has bought with good money three hundred shares of Overland Ameri- 
can at eighty-one of Taylor, Trimmer & Co. Somebody has paid for tt. 
It is worth two. 

Fournier of Paris, and other dealers, wait patiently for Mr. Aspin- 
wall J. Hennessy, of New York. But Mr. Hennessy never goes back. 
He lets the little matter of that margin go. He goes over to New 
York to investigate the profits of Taylor, Trimmer & Co. He finds 
that they bought three hundred shares of Overland American at two; 
and that they have sold the same at eighty-one—a fair profit of over 
twenty thousand dollars. The triumvirate looked one another in the 
eye. 

“Jiminy Christmas!” they whispered. “It’s like taking——” 
But Shifty Shift, alias Hennessy, waved his hand. “It’s the real 
thing,” he said. “There’s nothing like it. Now we'll try it on New 
York.” 

J. Steele & Co., in the person of young Mrs. Jimmy Burns, sat 
alone and dejected in the little Forty-fourth Street office. It was ten 
days before Christmas. It was three years since that—since the time 
they were going to buy that house. Back home a patient, gentle fellow 
was lying on his back, bearing the thing he had to bear. Janet was at 
her wits’ end. She was tired. She was more than poor—she was 
terribly in debt. That is, terribly for her—a few hundreds. And her 
brokerage office was going by the board. The furniture people had 
given her a week to pay up arrears upon instalments; and her land- 
lord had given her notice to vacate on January 1. 

“ Jimmy, Jimmy,” she thought to herself, “ if you only had n’ 4 
But she did n’t blame Jimmy. She loved him too much for that. And, 
after all, it had brought out in Jimmy’s character something that 
had n’t been there before. Jimmy had always had a heart; now he 
was developing a soul. 

The door of J. Steele & Co.’s office opened. A portly individual 
entered. “Ill try it on the dog here in New York,” he was whisper- 
ing to himself. He looked about him, pleased and satisfied with the 
richness of the furniture. 

“The women are easy,” he assured himself. He bowed low to 
the woman who stood before him. He approved of her. She was well 
dressed. Everything seemed to be prosperous. 

“Just dropped in,” he commented, “from my apartment across 
the way, to do a little business, if you please.” 

He passed over his card, Michael J. W. Murphy—that was the 
name it bore. He glanced sharply at J. Steele & Co., for this man 
Murphy never forgot the face of a man or woman with whom he had 
dealt. He sighed with satisfaction. He had never dealt with J. Steele 
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& Co., that much was sure. He would n’t have dealt with her now had 
he known that J. Steele & Co. was broke, and that her ’Change brokers, 
Marchbank, Moore & Co., had long ago grown tired of dealing for her. 

“Do you deal in foreign stocks?” he queried. 

She did; she dealt in everything. 

“T want to buy some Inter-European—four hundred shares—in 
London.” 

“Inter-European?” she ventured. “Never heard of it.” But 
there it was. She got out her latest quotations. It had come to the 
fore. It was all right, it seemed. She was quite sure that Marchbank, 
Moore & Co. would put this deal through, at any rate. 

“ Buy it through Maddox, Hatt & Co.,” went on her customer, “ at 
ninety-three.” 

“ At ninety-three,” she mused. Then she started. There was a 
gesture of this man’s arm, a glance of his eye, a tone in his voice, that 
startled her. She had seen this man somewhere; she had heard him 
talk before. Who was he? Where had she seen him? Was he an old 
customer of Marchbank, Moore & Co.’s? Behind it all there was some 
sinister suggestion that accompanied her memory. Who was he? 

“Margin?” It was she who was saying it. 

“To be sure.” Again that voice, that glance, that gesture. 

And then, suddenly, she knew. But she said nothing. 

“Ten per cent?” he queried. 

“Make it four thousand dollars,” she returned. “There may be 
accidents, you see.” 

Never for an instant did it occur to her that he would put up the 
money; but she did n’t know the man. He knew how to play games. 
He put the money up. 

Janet Burns ran home, laughing hysterically all the way. 

“ And,” she cried to herself, “it’s only ten days before Christmas! ” 

She said nothing to Jimmy about it; but next day she hired a burly 
individual who once had beaten carpets and laid them for her, and took 
him to her office. 

“ You ’re to stay right here,” she said, “ and wait.” 

A week passed. Then the office door opened, and Michael J. W. 
Murphy entered—an angry Murphy. He looked about him. The 
carpet-beater was kept out of sight. Mr. Murphy blustered. 

“You never bought that stock,” he said. 

J. Steele & Co. smiled. “ Inter-European?” she queried softly. 

He drew forth a cablegram. “ This is from Maddox, Hatt & Co.,” 
he yelled, “and they ’ve never had your order.” 

“Um,” answered J. Steele & Co. “But you don’t understand. 
Inter-European has gone down to one in London—where it’s always 
been, and—I ’m so sorry to say it—your margin is exhausted.” 
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“ What?” he cried. “ Have I been swindled?” 
She shook her head. “I needed the money so much—for Christ- 
mas presents; that’s all.” 

He advanced one step. “Ill see about this,” he said. 

“Do,” she answered. “ Take it into the civil courts or the criminal 
courts. Take it into sessions, Mr.—Mr.—Mackintosh.” 

Shifty Shift jumped at the name. Then—for he was an all-round 
criminal—he advanced upon the woman, and placed one hand upon 
her throat. 

Biff! Bang! It was the trusty carpet-beater. “You will, will 
you?” he said. And Shifty Shift found that a man who beats carpets 
is a bit—just a bit—in better shape than he who beats gulls. Within 
two seconds he was in the street, and the carpet-beater was waving 
wildly to a policeman. But Shifty Shift never waited. He ran. He 
may be running yet. 

That was last Christmas. And the Jimmy Burnses spent it on an 
ocean liner, bound for Berlin. 

“With four thousand dollars,’ murmured Janet—“our own, and 
simple iuterest upon it.” ; 

They saw Schwarzwaelder—another sleight-of-hand man of a very 
different kind. He laid his muscular hands upon Jimmy Burns; he 
made him whole. 

They came back. It all took time; it took some money. But now 
—they ’re out in Forest Hill, in a cottage ; not stucco, not half-timbered, 
but still—home. Jimmy Burns has gone back to business once again. 
The holidays have rolled around once more. 

“We'll take Christmas dinner in New York,” Jimmy says, “and 
a show afterward, and——” 

“ Here comes the trolley car, Jimmy,” says his wife. 

“None for me,” says Jimmy. “Thank Heaven, we don’t have to 
ride. I hope I never have to ride again. Let’s walk.” 

But the triumvirate—they never have forgotten one Christmas of 
their lives. That was the time when one of them sent a Christmas 
cablegram to the other two in London: 


Stung. And by a woman.—Surrty SHIFT. 


AVOWED OPTIMISM 


It’s better to own nothing than be worried over what one has. 

Enjoy what you enjoy harder than you dislike what you dislike. 
Each of us is sometimes just what he should be all the time. 
Warwick James Price 
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AN INEVITABLE CHRISTMAS 
By Marion R. Oliver 


I. 


se HANK God for hotels,” growled old Captain Hammond, as he 
stamped down the cold, empty corridors to the smoking-room. 
The hall-boy, a delicate Tyrolese lad, held the door open. 

“The gentleman has had a pleasant walk?” he asked in his delib- 
erate English. The hotel was empty; with no one but the fat concierge 
to talk to, he felt lonely. 

“TI did n’t address you,” snapped the old man. 

The boy flushed and shrank back. “ Excuse me,” he said, with an 
awkward little bow. “I saw the gentleman was alone, and I only 
thought that at Christmas-time he——” 

“Look here, young man,” interrupted Hammond, “I don’t need 
your sympathy. I like to be alone at this time of year. Ill thank you 
not to remind me of to-morrow. I don’t like it. Understand!” 

“T am sorry, sir,” said the hall-boy. 

He left the smoking-room on tiptoe, and, full of his experience with 
“the American who hated Christmas,” hurried to the office to confide 
in the fat, sympathetic concierge. In the front sitting-room he passed 
the only other guests in the hotel, a young, dark-haired girl and her 
brother. The two young people stopped talking until the hall-boy had 
glided out of hearing. 

“ Mother is better, I hope,” said the brother. He wore a long black 
cassock, girt with a wide band of watered silk. 

“Don’t worry, Ludwig,” the girl answered ; “she will be quite well 
to-morrow. Of course she would come twice as far to spend Christmas 
with you, but the journey does tire her. Besides, she has had worries 
about the estate; the troubles across the border have made the peasants 
hard to deal with.” 

“T hate to be a continual burden to her,” said the brother moodily. 
“ However, I shall be ordained in the spring, and then I can make my 
own way.” 

The girl clasped her hands with nervous force. “ You have never 
been a burden. You have no right to say that. The estate is all yours 
if you choose to claim it.” She paused a moment, breathless. “ Will 
they give you back to us for all Christmas day? ” she asked eagerly. 
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The theologian smiled affectionately. “ All but the morning, greedy 
one! We are to have a tree for the men who could n’t go home. You 
would not like me to desert them, would you?” 

The concierge rolled in on his short legs to announce that luncheon 
was ready. 

Captain Hammond was already seated at the long, bare table when 
the young girl and the theological student came into the cheerless 
dining-room. They drew back two empty chairs at his left and sat 
down. During the first long pause after the chilled soup, he boorishly 
avoided any beginnings of conversation. He drew from his pocket a 
worn, leather-covered diary, and seemed absorbed in the close written 
record. On the first page, in faded ink, was the entry of his initial 
Christmas abroad, almost thirty years ago. It had been a desperate 
flight into unknown lands to hide or forget his pain; since then he had 
come to Europe every winter. Little by little the wounds had healed ; 
he would never again suffer like that, thank God! 

He put the book back in his pocket and looked through the curtain- 
less windows at the towering mountains. The long line of glittering 
snow oppressed him. His life seemed very lonely, very empty. Columns 
of figures, statements of his increasing possessions, stood side by side 
with the record of his winter voyages. He tried to cheer himself with 
the net gains of each year—his little Christmas present, as he called it 
—but such happiness seemed at best a mockery. He was an old man; 
how many such Christmases must he expect ? 

“T see by your Loyal Legion button that you are an American 
officer. I am so glad. We are half Americans ourselves.” 

The dark-haired girl on his left was speaking. He made no answer. 
She hesitated, embarrassed by his coldness. “It must be sad,” she 
stammered, “ to be alone in a strange country at Christmas-time.” 

Her brother leaned forward and interrupted her. “ You are mis- 
taken, Mary; the gentleman does not care for Christmas.” 

“How do you know?” growled the old man. He looked at his 
neighbors more closely; their faces attracted him curiously, both were 
so frank, so full of hope and life. 

The brother explained that he had overheard the hall-boy gossiping 
with the concierge, and all three laughed. The old man’s ungracious 
exterior had half vanished ; he began to boast of the number of times he 
had crossed the ocean. He seemed to delight in his hobby of avoiding 
a Christmas at home. “I don’t know why a stranger should bore you 
with the history of his stupid goings and comings,” he said, when he 
had talked for some time. “I always make a firm resolution to keep 
my mouth shut at this season of the year; but I didn’t expect to find 
countrymen here.” 

“Our mother is an American,” said the theologian. “But you 
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could n’t avoid your countrymen here. There are at least thirty Amer- 
icans in the Innspruck Seminary.” 

“ All shut up inside four walls,” added the girl, with a delicious 
pout. “ What good or harm could they do a compatriot? ” 

“ Will you come to our tree to-morrow, sir?” There was something 
winning in the young man’s burst of hospitality. “I hate to think of 
you spending Christmas in this dreary hotel. The other Americans 
will be wild with delight to see some one fresh from home. My sister 
will pilot you as far as the seminary gate, and I ’ll tell the lay brother 
to bring you straight to the refectory.” 

“But you are Catholics!” interposed Hammond. It was a last 
clutch at his vanishing unfriendliness. “ What little religion I have is 
Protestant.” 

“The stable at Bethlehem is small,” answered the theologian, “ but 
no one was ever turned away who wanted to come in.” 

The old man flushed under his beard; it was impossible to resent 
his junior’s unconscious piety. He murmured some half-intelligible 
words—an awkward acceptance of the invitation. 

“And you are still in the army?” asked the girl. She hoped to 
change the embarrassing trend of the conversation. 

“Oh, no,” Hammond answered; a hard look came into his eyes. 
“TI was not made for a soldier. I enlisted only because I thought it to 
be my duty. I hardly know why I wear the button, for when I laid my 
uniform aside I was the happiest man in the world.” 

There was an underlying tone of tragedy in the old man’s bitter- 
ness, which did not escape the young girl. She timidly put her hand 
on his arm. “I am so sorry,” she said. 

Hammond looked up sharply. A something about the sensitive 
mouth, the sympathetic, comprehending eyes, touched old springs of 
feelings with renewing life, and a desire to justify his attitude swept 
him out of his usual reserve. He turned to the girl eagerly, almost 
youthfally. “It is true I had no love for fighting,” he explained, “ no 
enthusiasm to help me over the rough places; but I tried to do my best. 
I was engaged to the woman I loved ; perhaps you do not yet know what 
that means, my child. I wanted to be near her. I dreaded death.” 

“ But you did your duty,” she said. “She must have loved you more 
for that! She must have been prouder to marry you!” ve 

Hammond stared straight ahead; his face was drawn. “It is a 
long time ago,” he said. “Most people have forgotten. Most people 
do not care. My child, I was away three years. I know she tried to 
keep her word, but there was another man, an attaché of the Austrian 
legation—the right man. When I came home I was so happy I could n’t 
see things straight, and she was too honorable to help me. I know she 
meant to marry me, but two days before our wedding she could n’t stand 
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it any longer. She eloped with the Austrian. He married her in 
Canada. A week later he came back to find me. I have never forgotten 
how he met me. No preliminaries, no excuses; he only said, ‘ Captain 
Hammond, I come to offer you satisfaction.” I might have shot him.” 
The old man laughed grimly. 

“But you did n’t—you forgave him and her, too,” said the girl 
excitedly. Her brother, at first absorbed in the conversation, had grown 
white and frightened. 

“TI never forgave myself,” answered Hammond evasively. “The 
wedding had been set for the last of November. I had been making a 
thousand plans for our first Christmas together, and when I lost her I 
could n’t stand the thought of being alone at a season when every one 
else was happy. I had a little money, and I came to Europe. Since 
then I have worked like a slave. Work helped me to forget. I have 
made money. I fear that it has become my god and master. But the 
old wounds have all healed. Only towards Christmas they threaten me, 
and I come abroad to end one and begin another year all by myself.” 

“And you have never seen her since?” said the theologian; his 
voice was low and strained. 

“No. What would have been the use? Even without seeing her, 
the fight was hard enough. Had we met by chance, I should have run 
away. Ten minutes in her presence might have undone all that pain 
and work had managed to accomplish for me.” 

“T think she must have always longed to see you,” said the girl 
softly, “to thank you, to ask your pardon.” 

“ Perhaps,” said the old man doubtfully ; “‘ we men so seldom under- 
stand——” 

“T must get back to the seminary.” The theologian broké the 
awkward pause a little abruptly. 

They left the dining-room together. The girl’s cheeks were flushed 
—Hammond’s story had excited her; but her brother was quite himself 
as he took Hammond’s dry, knotted hand between both of his. 

“ Don’t disappoint us to-morrow, sir. My sister will be ready at nine 
o’clock to show you the way. Good-by.” 

The girl followed her brother to the front door of the hotel. Ham- 
mond hurried to the dingy office, where the fat concierge and the hall- 
boy were eating their luncheon. 

“What are the names of those young people?” he asked. “ Their 
faces seem familiar, and yet I cannot place them.” 

“That is the young Graf von Hohenburg and his sister,” answered 
the concierge, delaying the knife loaded with cabbage on the way to his 
round mouth. “The father married an American. The family is 
very poor now. We take them at special winter rates when they come 
from their old place in Galicia and the hotel is empty. The father is 
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long since dead, and the Frau Grafin and her daughter live alone. My 
brother was valet to the old Graf, and he often said that the American 
alliance did the noble family no harm. Such is seldom the case. The 
Frau Grifin is an old woman now, but my brother remembers her when 
she was not ugly.” 

“Was not ugly!” interrupted Hammond fiercely. “ Why, she was 
the most beautiful girl in——” 

The concierge dropped his knife, and the cabbage splashed on the 
hall-boy’s blue trousers. Captain Hammond stammered, tugged at his 
beard, and turned abruptly away. He seized his hat and stick, and, 
pushing open the door, strode into the driving snow. 

When the hall-boy had cleared away the dishes, and rubbed the 
grease stain from his uniform, he walked to the big front window and 
flattened his nose against the cold glass. He looked sadly at the hotel 
gardens, and thought of his father’s farm, a league away, at the foot 
of the snow-covered mountains. “Herr Je!” he sighed. “I must 
stay here to-morrow to serve these unbelievers. I may not see our tree, 
and the candles, and the old mother. I have read that Chinese and 
English pagans have curious, unchristian customs. It is true. I have 
seen it with my own eyes. They hate the Lord’s Birthday.” 


Il. 
As the Grifin Mary came down the hotel stairs the concierge hurried 


forward to wish her a merry Christmas. 

“Ach, gnédige Fraulein,” he said, “you are taking the old 
gentleman to a Christmas tree! God will bless you. Perhaps you and 
the Herr Graf can melt some of the ice around his poor heart, and 
when I go to church I will pray for him. Listen to the bells!” 

The mightiest bell in all Tyrol, the bell of the Jesuit church, which 
needs eight men to swing it, boomed out on the cold, clear air, calling 
Innspruck to high mass. 

On their way to the seminary the Grifin Mary and Hammond 
stopped to gaze with the children at the open window in the high tower. 
For a second, at the end of every sweep, the great blue lip of the 
swinging bell was visible. Its peals were very loud, but a tone of under- 
lying sweetness softened the clanging vibrations. 

“T was sorry not to see you at dinner last night,” said the girl. 
“ Mother was ill, and I had to stay with her, but I told her about you. 
She thinks she knew you once in America.” 

The old man braced himself. Yesterday, during his long, cold walk, 
he had made up his mind. For the last thirty years he had determined, 
in such circumstances, to run away, and now he attempted to do so. 

“No,” he said. “The concierge told me your name. I never knew 


your mother; she must be mistaken.” 
Vou. LXXX.—52 
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The young Grafin accompanied Hammond to the gate of the semi- 
nary ; she did not allude to her mother again. 

A pleasant, red-cheeked lay brother from the porter’s lodge opened 
the door for the old man and led him down a long stone corridor to the 
refectory, where Hohenburg was waiting for him. 

The entertainment had already begun, for nine o’clock seems a late 
hour to men who rise at four. Over a hundred theologians, in cassocks 
of all colors and shapes, were sitting at the long wooden tables, laugh- 
ing, smoking, and talking. Five different languages and twice as many 
dialects blended in accents of good fellowship. Hohenburg introduced 
Captain Hammond to the chattering crowd. The seminarians accepted 
him at once as one of themselves, and he soon forgot that he was a gray- 
headed old. man among beardless boys. A simple, healthy, childlike 
atmosphere was in the air. Hammond yielded to its influence and felt 
his heart grow warm within him. 

An enormous Christmas tree, sparkling with lights, stood in the 
midst of the high, bare room, spreading its branches over a confused 
pile of many-shaped packages. 

“This year,” explained Hohenburg, “the Americans have invented 
a new kind of Christmas tree. Early in December they taxed every 
theologian who did not intend to go home for the holidays. Then they 
descended upon the shopkeepers of Innspruck, begging all they could, 
and buying what they must. Every present has been numbered. Do 
you see the white Dominican in the lecturer’s pulpit? He is the master 
of ceremonies. He has a list of all our names, and his biretta is full of 
numbers which correspond to the presents. You see there is a delicious 
element of chance in it all—a sort of sanctified American gambling.” 

Hammond laughed. “Every true man, priest or layman, loves a 
game of chance,” he said. 

An American medical student, a guest, like himself, from the out- 
side world, claimed his attention. The young man knew some. of 
Hammond’s friends. The Christmas tree was soon forgotten, and the 
compatriots talked eagerly. 

Hohenburg finally interrupted them. 

“ Forgive me, Captain Hammond, but do watch this. I am afraid 
the management intends to cheat a little.” 

The white monk shouted out a name. It was greeted with cheers. 
A chubby, red-headed little man with a grinning freckled face came 
forward, and drew a number from the biretta. The brown Franciscan 
who had charge of the presents put a large pitchfork in the expectant 
hands, and the Dominican addressed him in a short German doggerel. 
The old refectory was in a titter which burst into an excited shout at 
the conclusion of the poem. 

“He is a great favorite,” explained Hohenburg to Hammond, who 
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had not understood the Dominican’s German verses, “but he is going 
away soon—to Africa, on the mission. We have provided him with a 
fork to give his cannibal converts when they come to eat him up.” 

“Rather grewsome, but, after all, quite fanciful,” laughed Ham- 
mond. He was enjoying himself more and more every moment. 

“ Cannibals are few, but sudden deaths are plenty,” said the medical 
student. He had not laughed at the joke, but kept his eyes fastened 
on the red-haired student. “Only last month two of their missionaries 
were barbarously murdered at the very station to which this man is 
going. Just look at that fat, grinning child! He is practically con- 
demned to a horrible death. It may come a little sooner than usual ; 
perhaps a little later; but within a year or so it will surely come. And 
they make a jest of it, these fellows, who live cheek by jowl with the 
other world!” 

Hammond’s laugh ended abruptly. He watched the freckled 
Frenchman with a morbid interest. It seemed impossible to realize 
that, far away from this snowy, peaceful valley, death in some horrible 
shape was waiting for the laughing boy. 

“When the news comes from the mission,” continued the medical 
student, “that this man with whom they have studied and joked and 
played ball has been cut down from behind, or tortured to death, God 
only knows when and how, they will all rush into the chapel, sing a 
Te Deum, and pray that they, too, may be found worthy so to die. Not 
exactly our way of the outside world, is it? We jest and speak lightly 
of things which these fellows only mention with bowed knee and rever- 
ential breath, but I’ve noticed we do not joke about death. Whatever 
other desires may be, first and foremost we want to live, and to us death 
is the negative of everything. These half-grown boys chuck our King 
of Terrors under the chin, and tell him that he is really a very decent 
sort of chap to have for a friend.” 

The white monk in the pulpit read out another name: 

“ Herr Hauptmann Hammond.” 

“Your turn!” shouted Hohenburg to Hammond across the table. 
He had just come back to his place, laden down with the books he had 
drawn in the lottery. 

“ But—but,” stammered the old man—“I didn’t put any money 
into the pool, you know. I did n’t expect——” 

“ Nonsense!” whispered Hohenburg. “Do you think we could 
invite you to our tree and then have no present for you? They are 
waiting. Hurry up or you ’ll hurt their feelings.” 

Hammond, much embarrassed, stumbled across the long refectory. 
As he passed between the tables the theologians patted him on the back 
and wished him good luck. The white monk leaned over the edge of 
the pulpit and held out his hand. 
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“ Mairrie Tismiss,” he said, and then threw himself back, shouting 
with laughter at his own daring. These two English words had been 
learned especially for the old stranger’s benefit. 

Hammond drew a number and walked to the tree. 

“ Number 58,” said the brown Franciscan, and put into Hammond’s 
hands a little photograph frame of wood and twisted iron. 

“Did you have luck? What did you get?” demanded Hohenburg 
and his neighbors, like excited children, as Hammond came back to 
his place. With all of a boy’s delight in an unexpected gift, the old 
man exhibited his frame. 

“But the most astonishing thing is the number itself,” he said in 
a burst of confidence, “for I am fifty-eight years old this very day. I 
was a Christmas present myself once.” 

Hohenburg jumped to his feet and rapped on the table with his 
long student’s pipe. 

“ Silentium! Silentiwm!” he cried in a loud voice, that resounded 
through the high, white-washed refectory. “Are the presents almost 
all distributed? Good! Then I have an announcement to make. I 
have just now discovered that this is our guest’s birthday. Had we 
known it before, we could have celebrated it more worthily, but, as 
things are, we will do our best. Congratulations are now in order.” 

The white monk pounded on the reader’s desk and called for “ three 
Hochs” in honor of Herr Hauptmann Hammond. The room rang 
with shouts, the clapping of hands, and the sounds of bare tables beaten 

with many long pipes. When the noise subsided, every one pressed 
towards the embarrassed old soldier. 

“Run to the refectory, prefect,’ whispered the Dominican to the 
brown Franciscan monk, “and ask for some beer to drink the captain’s 
health. Zs ist doch ein ganz fidele alte Haus.” 

In a few minutes the rosy-cheeked lay brother was handing out tall 
glasses of beer from a little buttery hatch in the refectory wall. 

“ Herr Hauptmann, auf Ihr ganz Spezielles!””» Hammond’s health 
was drunk with great ceremony. 

. The white monk made a speech of congratulation, and Hohenburg, 
in a mixture of English and German, asked Hammond to reply. 

The old man tried to thank the kindly young people who crowded 
around him, but, touched by their genuine friendliness, he often lost 
control of his voice. Whenever he paused in his hesitating, halting 
sentences, the theologians applauded vigorously. “ Hoch soll er leben, 
dreimal hoch,” they sang in chorus. When he had finished they formed 
in line and one by one shook him by the hand. The white monk, an 
emotional Pole, thrilled by the excitement of the moment, flung his 
arms round the old man and kissed him on both cheeks. 

It was almost twelve o’clock when Hammond said his last good-bys. 
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“Come and see where I live, before you go,” said Hohenburg, slip- 
ping his hand through Hammond’s arm. 

When they entered the barely furnished little study, Hohenburg 
went to his desk, removed a photograph from a frame standing beneath 
his crucifix, and put the picture into his guest’s hands. 

“ See,” he said; “ it just fits your frame. At luncheon yesterday I 
knew who you must be, sir,” he continued. “ My sister knows nothing 
of Captain Hammond, but my mother has often spoken with me about 
you, and your generous conduct in the old days. You do not want to 
see her again—I quite understand that; and to know that you are here 
might give her pain. Her life has not been very happy in these last 
years, and I would not add anything to her burden. I will persuade 
her not to appear at luncheon to-day, and to-morrow she leaves for 
home. But I want to give you her picture as our Christmas present— 
hers and mine.” 

The old man started towards the door. With his hand on the knob 
he waited, fighting with himself. Then he turned quickly and came 
back to Hohenburg. 

“Give me the photograph,” he said eagerly. He took it in both 
hands and looked at it intently, his lined face working with half-sup- 
pressed emotion. 

“So changed!” he murmured. “So changed!” 

For some time he seemed quite unconscious of the young man’s 
presence ; he was living over again the old terrible days. 

“ Will you take a message to your sister?” he said finally. “Tell 
her that it was I who made a mistake. I remember the Griafin von 
Hohenburg very well; I have never forgotten her. Ask your mother to 
come down to luncheon to-day. I have waited too long to give her my 
Christmas greetings.” 

He left the astonished Hohenburg without further explanations, 
and hurried out of the seminary. 


“Jesus Maria Joseph!” laughed the hall-boy, as he emptied the 
sticky contents of his pockets upon the little concierge’s fat knees. 
“These foreigners! Yesterday the old man scolded at children and 
cursed the Saviour’s Nativity. And now he is so full of love for all 
mankind that he grins at every passer-by. He took me to the sweet 
shop, but he made so many silly jokes with the girls behind the counter 
that I had shame for his gray hairs, and took him away before I had 
eaten half enough. Thou hast lived among these strange people, con- 
cierge. Explain how can these things be?” 

The concierge did not answer immediately. He was giving silent 
thanks because the Christ Child had heard the prayers offered by His 
cradle. 
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“ Christmas is like the sun,” he said. “It is ordained of God, and 
it gives light and warmth whether men will or no.” 

“Thou art a good man, concierge,” said the boy slowly. “ Why hast 
thou neither wife nor children? On Christmas——” 

“ Away to thy home, child of wrath!” cried the fat little man, 
smiling through a mist of tears. “Only bring me a candle from thy 
tree, a blessing from thy mother. What should I do with children? 


I cannot even teach a lazy hall-boy to respect his elders!” 


THE MADONNA’S GIFTS 
BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


TT gifts the dear Madonna gave 


To this poor world of pain; 
Two gifts besides her blessed Son 

Who for our sake was slain ; 
Lo! down the years her love and tears 
Have flowed like springtime rain. 


Her mother love has made the world 
Thrice hallowéd and good; 

Her mother tears have cleansed the earth 
Like her Son’s blessed blood, 

And every mother since she wept 

Has wept in motherhood. 


And this I know: When Mary loved 
She loved with such high power 

That every mother of the earth 
Has known one perfect hour 

Of love like hers that wakes and stirs 

As doth an April flower. 


And if they shed but one dim tear 
Like those pure tears she shed, 

How wonderful their lives have been, 
How strangely honoréd ! 

O Mary, let each woman-heart 

Bleed as thine own once bled! 


DOLL “MID CLOTHES” 


BY LUCY COPINGER 


“Piece of earth, 
Good Will two men, 
Sang thangel, 

Sore again.” 


HUS cherubically but sadly chorused the blond Frederick Will- 
iam. The occasion was the last day of school before the Christ- 
mas holidays, and the cause of Frederick William’s sadness 

was a certain bag, containing three anise-seed cakes, that lay upon 
Miss Lucy’s desk. In a rash moment he had proffered the cakes—minus 
only one small nibble—and they were gratefully accepted and placed 
with the fifty-eight other tokens of Class A’s regard. Immediately 
upon this act Frederick William had been overwhelmed by the dreadful 
regret that only the stingy can know, and even as he sang he was 
debating with watering mouth the possibility of staying after school 
and getting back the cakes. 

The carol was the final number of Class A’s Christmas entertain- 
ment, which had been an unusually successful one. The diffused 
Christmas spirit that had loosened the heart-strings of Frederick had 
softened even Anna Karenina, and she had emerged for the time from 
the anarchical gloom that generally surrounded her. A real Christ- 
mas tree stood in one corner, and Miss Lucy, who fondly believed in 
her artistic capabilities, had drawn upon the board a Santa Claus whose 
anatomical proportions, owing to a difficulty over his arms and legs, 
were somewhat out of gear. Like many a better artist, however, she 
had cleverly concealed this weakness in line beneath a brilliant com- 
bination of shading, so that Santa Claus’s complexion glowed like a 
Turner landscape. 

In these auspicious surroundings the histrionic ability of Class A 
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had blossomed forth. In his best manner Bum O’Reilly had sung a 
disreputable ditty chronicling the bibulous escapades of a certain 
“Charley Bock”; Sophie Bauerschmidt, whose sister, as she told Miss 
Lucy, was an “elocutioner,” rendered “Curfew”; and Herman 
Bureschy, who belonged to the Newsboys’ Brigade, gave the twisted 


petition : 


Turkeys is here. 
Christmas are fat. 
Please drop a nickel 
In the newsboy’s hat. 


The only interruption of the day had been a slight mishap to 
Sophie. Although the weather was of a seasonable coldness, she had 
worn a pair of white slippers as holiday attire. When she got to school 
she promptly took them off and put them carefully in her desk, while 
she sat in her stocking feet, the envied of all the other little girls. In 
the middle of the entertainment Miss Lucy, investigating a wail from 
Sophie, found that one of her slippers had fallen to the floor, and Anna 
Karenina, evidently the victim of an overpowering feminine spite, 
had immediately and venomously spit upon it. However, by means of 
a little skilfully applied chalk and diplomacy things were smoothed 
over, and Christmas peace was again restored. 

At last the most interesting part of the programme came—the 
distribution of the candy that it was the school’s custom to give to each - 
of its scholars. With infinite pains and a quantity of red flannel and 
raw cotton, Miss Lucy had dressed up one of the higher-grade boys, 
and as the patron saint of the season he was at first accepted with 
universal breathlessness. Toward the end of the distribution Miss 
Lucy heard the loud and disdainful tones of Anna. 

“Td’s a lie,” she declared sceptically. “Thad ain’d no Sanda 
Glaus. Id’s Josef Valinsky. He ain’d god no teeth in the frond, and 
I knows him.” 

At this disclosure, Miss Lucy, who had overlooked this telltale 
absence of two of Josef’s teeth, hastily hustled him out of the room. In 
departing he turned and, forgetting his joyial character, shook his fist 
at Anna. 

“ Wait till I git a holt of you,” he cried revengefully. 

“He fell out of his sleigh, children,” Miss Lucy explained to the 
class. “If it wasn’t Christmas, Anna,” she continued vexedly, “I’d 
stand you in the corner for talking out from your seat.” 

Then the bell rang, and all save a few choice spirits departed, 
already sticky and entirely happy, and Miss Lucy was left to a helpless 
contemplation of the fifty-nine presents piled upon her desk. There 
were three strings of beads, two of last year’s calendars, seven scratchy 
handkerchiefs, and ten cups and saucers of dreadful design and color, 
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from the purely ornamental kind that, as Sophie explained, “ you sets 
on your mantel,” to a large mustache cup with a gilt lettered “ Father” 
upon it. Sophie had brought a picture of herself. “It’s my tin-tag,” 
she told Miss Lucy, “ und my mother says that it ain’t so gut, so I can 
gif you one.” Rosa Bureschy gave a heart-shaped and mottoed pepper- 
mint; Otto Dietrick, whose father’s business, owing to the inducement 
of “a hot sausage with every drink,” was a thriving one, and who was 
therefore the bloated capitalist of the class, had contributed a bottle of 
wine. Even the weak-minded Josef Bureschy, whose mother worked in 
a sweat-shop, had brought a particularly shiny and much loved “ west 
button.” Miss Lucy counted them all, down to the nibbled seed-cake 
of the unhappy Frederick William. Fifty-nine, and Class A’s roll 
numbered sixty. She glanced back to where on the outskirts of the 
group that surrounded her lingered her sixtieth scholar. Anna Kare- 
nina, even dirtier than usual, stood with a sullenness that was both 
wistful and unapproachable, and gazed at something with a gaze of 
hopeless, agonized longing. Following the look, Miss Lucy saw that it 
rested upon a large, flaxen-haired doll clad in pink silk that Marie 
Schaefer had brought. 

In all Anna’s neglected childhood she had never had but one doll. 
It was the gift of a charitably inclined lady whose fad was slumming, 
and, with her usual overwhelming intensity of emotion, Anna had 
‘bestowed upon it an almost savage outpouring of mother love. The 
gutters and gangs of her street life knew her no more, for she now 
preferred to sit on the floor in the corner of the dirty room and nurse 
the doll. When not guarding her treasure, she wrapped it up in a 
greasy newspaper and hid it under the bed. One luckless day the 
silkiness of its trappings caught the frivolous eye of Mrs. Karenina, 
and when Anna came home from school the beloved doll was lying, a 
poor, naked creature, upon the floor. Another child would have sensibly 
clothed the denuded body in a ragged makeshift, but the outrage was 
too much for Anna’s mould. She took the doll and beat it upon the 
floor. It was not until it was completely destroyed that she flung 
herself down beside the ruin and cried. Since then the lady had gained 
a new fad, and Anna’s days were doll-less. 

There was so much of forlornness in the child’s attitude as she 
stood and looked at the more fortunate Marie that Miss Lucy was 
tempted to brave the rebuff that always met her advances to Anna. 

“ Do you like dolls, Anna?” she began timidly. 

“No, miz, I hade them,” said Anna savagely. “I god a lod home, 
bud I hade them.” 

“ Miz, she’s telling lies!” cried Sophie indignantly. “She ain’t 
got none. I got a doll mit clothes,” she finished, with a challenging 
glance at Marie. 
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“T god a lod,” Anna repeated sullenly, “mid clothes.” Then she 
stuck out her tongue in a wicked face that included Marie, Sophie, 
and even Miss Lucy. When you have no white slippers and no dolls it 
is a dreadful thing to have flouted in your face the finery and the china- 
eyed children of others. 

“Oh, Anna,” said Miss Lucy, “you mustn’t make faces. Come 
and see all the pretty things.” 

“They ain’d nothin’,” said Anna scoffingly. “My mother’s god a 
bink weil.” If Miss Lucy had but known it, this same pink veil, which 
was the most beautiful thing Anna knew, had been privately destined 
by her for Miss Lucy’s present. That morning she had — stolen 
it, only to be prematurely discovered and beaten. 

“Miz, she nefer brung you nothin’,” Sophie went on, with the 
superiority of the “ not so gut tin-tag,” “and her mother ain’t no gut, 
my mother says.” 

“ She’s god a bink weil,” said Anna valiantly. “Und you shud ub. 
I god a doll mid clothes.” 

“Well, but would n’t you like another?” asked Miss Lucy. There 
was some belated shopping to be done the next day, and in the after- 
noon the distribution to the “Empty Stockings,” but the thought of 
Anna’s evidently doll-less existence was not a pleasant one. Perhaps—— 

Here she was interrupted by Sophie. 

“Miz, look!” she cried, pointing accusingly at Frederick William. 
“ He’s eating the present wot he gif you! ” 

Miss Lucy looked at Frederick William, around whose mouth was 
a suspicious crumbiness, and, noting the disappearance of the bag of 
anise-seed cakes, she knew that the heart of Frederick had been com- 
forted, and the number of her presents reduced to fifty-eight. This 
incident and the problem of packing the numerous pieces of bric-d-brac 
into the basket provided by the janitor occupied Miss Lucy until, 
acutely conscious of much clatter, a smiling conductor, and a bottle 
of wine sticking rakishly out of the basket, she got on the car and 
waved a farewell to the little group upon the pavement. 

The next day was Christmas Eve, and Miss Lucy, sitting in her 
room as the short winter afternoon was changing to dark, surveyed 
the gifts of Class A helplessly, and wondered if her Celtic washer- 
woman would accept the ten cups and saucers, along with the bottle 
of wine. Miss Lucy’s own gifts, artistically tied with holly ribbon, 
also lay before her, and there was one box in which was a wonderful 
doll destined for a pampered niece, who was already the mother of six. 
As Miss Lucy’s eyes fell upon the doll, she thought remorsefully of 
Anna. She had forgotten all about her! She had been so busy, and 
then all afternoon she had been at the Empty Stocking Fillers, her. pet 
charity. Surely when, in spite of new shoes that vanity has caused to 
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be too small, you have stood for three hours and helped to distribute 
substantial cheer to a thousand or more children, you can be excused 
for a single oversight. Besides, the Bureschys were Miss Lucy’s especial 
charge. Lizzie Bureschy was such a pretty, affectionate little thing, 
and Anna was so ugly and ungrateful. 

“*But she nefer gits nothing,” Miss Lucy repeated. “I wish I 
had remembered ; but perhaps she was there this afternoon, and it’s so 
nice and warm and comfortable here—and those shoes——” Here 
Miss Lucy, luxuriously toasting her slippered feet, leaned back lazily. 
Then she got up and, pulling the curtain aside, looked out into the 
empty street. The electric lights shone blue and cold. In the distance 
she could hear faintly the toot of an occasional Christmas horn. A 
very light snow had fallen in the morning, but a sharp wind had 
swept it away. With the night a still cold had fallen, and the gutters 
were frozen hard. How good it was to be in a warm room! Just then 
Miss Lucy caught sight of a little shadow across the street that as it 
came into the light revealed a pink fascinator and a ragged stocking. 
“Why, it’s Anna Karenina!” cried Miss Lucy. “What in the 
world——-” The next minute she was flying down to the door. 

Anna Karenina stood on the steps, and in her hand was a bundle 
wrapped in greasy newspaper. As Miss Lucy opened the door she thrust 
it disdainfully into her hand. 

“Id’s for you—id’s a Gristmus bresend,” she said rapidly. Ps 
don’d wand id. Id ain ’d nothin’.” 

“Oh, Anna, wait!” cried Miss Lucy, running down the steps after 
her. Anna paused for a moment upon the lowest step. 

~“Td’s a doll mid clothes,” she said thickly, twisting one ragged 
leg around the other in a very agony of renunciation, “und id’s god 
a bink dress—but id ain’d nothin’. I god a lod.” 

Then she vanished down the street. 

Miss Lucy’ ran to the corner, but the pink fascinator was already 
lost in the shadows. She returned and, sitting down upon the step, 
she unrolled the newspaper. Inside was a small white net stocking 
edged with red worsted, that she recognized as one of those given out 
that afternoon by the “Empty Stockings.” In the stocking was the 
usual toy—a flaxen-haired doll “ mid clothes.” 

A few minutes later Miss Lucy, struggling into her coat, met the 
astonished “ Where?” of her family. 

“I’m a selfish wretch,” she explained, jabbing her hat-pin viciously 
in place, “and it’s going to have a pink dress, and it’s eyes will shut, 
and when you poke it in the stomach it will say ‘ba,’ ” she finished, as 
she slammed the door. 

And that was how it came about that Anna Karenina that Christ- 


mas came into possession of a doll “ mid clothes.” 
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A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


THE SEASON OF GOOD CHEER 


HE Season of Good Cheer—that is what Christmas has been 
since unnumbered ages before it was called Christmas; and 


it ought to be doubly so to-day. Can we make it so? 

Yes, if we go at it in the right way. It’s a question of three 
things: good will, energy, and pluck; with a strong seasoning of brains 
throughout the lot. 

Intention first. You won’t have good cheer yourself unless you ’re 
trying to bring good cheer to others. If you’ve diked yourself in from 
the flowing tides of human sympathy, your Christmas is bound to be 
a mockery. The fellow who is too consciously selfish to care how others 
feel, or too unconsciously selfish to think how they are likely to feel, 
is always sailing alien seas when the season of good cheer comes round. 
It’s just as well. He isn’t built for that sort of freight. He can 
carry money, and usually does; but the most moderate cargo of human 
sympathy and human enjoyment would send him to the bottom. If 
this means you, good-by. 

Then energy. If you want good cheer, get out and hustle for it. 
Don’t sit in your office and send kind thoughts by telepathy. Send 
the unkind ones that way; and trust Uncle Sam’s mails with the others, 
Don’t expect your friends to be mind-readers—there are times when you 
would n’t like it if they were. If you’re thinking of them, let them 
know it. If you’ve any good wishes, express them. And do it now. 
When good intentions are bottled up too long, they’re liable to turn 
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sour; 80 use yours while they ’re fresh—and don’t worry for fear the 
stock will get too low. Get busy. 

Then pluck; last but by no means least, pluck. It takes pluck to 
make good cheer in any quantities; the sort of pluck that can take 
punishment without wincing; that can moult illusions without losing 
its appetite, and assimilate a new truth without prophesying the end 
of the world. You need it in all your business, and especially do you 
need it here. And you’ve got a right to it. The world is a good ways 
from being a garden of the gods, perhaps; but it’s a long ways farther 
from being a house of detention for lost souls. Old Lady Luck may 
box your ears pretty sharp now and then; but she’s got an apronful 
of big red apples for you if you’ll only pester her long enough. Try 
it and see. Keep up your courage; and keep up the courage of others 
who may need a little boost in that direction. Pass a good thing along. 

Good will, energy, and pluck; with brains mixed all through. These 
are what make Good Cheer—and this is the season of Good Cheer. Some 
day that season will last all the year around—and then well call it 


Brotherhood. 
Grorce L. Knapp 


THE CHILD SPIRIT AT CHRISTMAS 


HE Dark-Glass Man who heralds the passing of the Christmas 
T Spirit is thrice premature. 

He has forgotten the Child. So long as the Child lives, the 
divine spirit of the holy festival will be a vitalizing factor throughout 
all Christendom. How could it be otherwise when the spirit of child- 
hood is Love, and the Christmas spirit has as its very essence “ good 
will toward men ”? Because we of older growth have allowed our minds 
to become tarnished by the rust of emulation, shall it be said that 
Gilead lacks balm, or that Yuletide has become a grim anniversary of 
dread instead of a festival of joy? Not so whilst children exist, for 
where is the child the rose of whose existence is not dated from Christ- 
mas to Christmas? True, it tells its precious rosary of jewelled hours 
day by day, but it waits and watches its little calendar for the blessedest 
day of all the year, until time circles again to the child’s own day. 

“The Night Before Christmas!” Glorious night of enchantment! 
What raptures of fear and agonies of bliss it brings! What blood- 
chilling sounds, what delicious, spine-creeping possibilities, until, half 
mad with excitement, the child cowers beneath the covers, listening 
to—what? Hoofs—eight tiny reindeer hoofs. Dawn is three hours 
old when sleep releases the child’s holden eyes. Quickly two tiny feet 
are thrust into two tiny slippers, then, cautiously—oh, so cautiously— 
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hair ready at a sound to stand on end (for not a soul is yet astir), the 
child goes step by step to—realization. 

Ah, trusting, blessed Babes of the world, whilst you live, who dare 
say that the Spirit of Christmas is dead? 


What next? The Divine Spirit—manifest since the very breath of 
the Christmas spirit is “ unto others.” The child wishes to share its 
toys and sweets with neighboring playfellows, for what, pray you, 
would Christmas be to the child without a chorus of “Oh’s!” and 
“ Ah’s! ” from little visitors, and what child so selfish as to refrain from 
similar visits and exclamations, in turn? And oh, the never-ending 
marvel of those magic hoofs upon the roof-tops, and the greater miracle 
of how Santa ever did go down so many chimneys during one night! 
Dearly as the child loves to receive, its Christmas is spoiled if it cannot 
give—especially to one of those little ones whom the “so busy” Santa 
has not had time, or has forgotten, to visit. That their beloved, rotund 
Saint would willingly pass the least among them by, no child would 
believe. 

When, at the close of the happy, happy day, comes the tale of the 
Holy Child, rapt indeed is the listener. Verily, when this Babe (grown 
man) commanded the people to “ suffer little children to come unto 
Him,” He saw far down into the ages how little pilgrims would con- 
tinue, mentally, to kneel before that lowly manger in Judea long after 
time had destroyed the sacred place. That Love restores it for one 
Holy Day each year for the dear children’s sake, is true, and so, weave 
ye never so deftly your “ fairy ” webs, story-tellers of to-day, never hope 
to rival the wonder-story of that lowly Child in the childish hearts of 
to-day, or to-morrow’s morrows. 

Dear little children of the frozen North, and dear little ones of 
the Southland, and you who dwell where the compass points “east,” 
and you who live where the sun sets in the far away West, everywhere 
are you filled with the true spirit of the Great Festal Day. What 
teachers of the purblind you are! What unconscious cicerones toward 
the Better Way. 
Minna THomas ANTRIM 


THAT BUGBEAR CHRISTMAS 


HE flushed, o’erworked dame plumped down triumphant. 
T “There!” she gasped. “I’ve done up sixty packages. But 
oh dear! ” she moaned, “ here it is only a week before Christ- 
mas, and what shall I get for John!” 
Sixty gifts arranged, and still somebody unprovided for! Dreadful 
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predicament! Yet, as like as not, her wail echoed responsive in ten 
thousand bosoms. Such is Christmas nowadays, 

Thus has it been made a bugbear for the average adult. The 
mental strain of choosing, the physical strain of procuring, the moral 
strain of accepting what one despises and bestowing where one 
begrudges—the constant seesaw by which one strives to maintain one’s 
social balance—make one rejoice, not when Christmas approaches, but 
when Christmas is over. 

The Universal Peace Cnniniiben would do well to take up this 
matter of Christmas, along with other peace matters; and by limiting 
the price of a gift to ten cents, and by restricting each giver to the 
single gift all around, eliminate this false notion of the Christmastide, 
which substitutes the substance for the spirit. 

Christmas is the one festal-day of all when the earth should be 
free from ambition, greed, emulation, and obliquity ; for to deliver the 
earth from such was born He whose infant coming is being celebrated. 
Epwin L. Sasin 


THE INFLUX OF NEW SENATORS 


ITH the wave of unrest engulfing the country, a mania to 

try new men pervades the people. It reaches high places. 

It is bewildering—the changes assured and probable and 

possible in the United States Senate. One loyal to the old lights 
sighs with uncertainty, because he knows their shines and shadows. 

The Senate is not all that it should be, but it is far and away from 
being all it should not be. While the blast from the muck-heaps 
was blowing Senateward a while ago, I asked a stanch, invulnerable 
- veteran to write me something jor a magazine with which I am 

connected—something that should discreetly emphasize the inviolable 
integrity of the Senate. Said he: 

“Eighty per cent. of the Senators are earnest, honest, patriotic, 
capable. Twenty per cent. are—not all of that. I could not commend 
the whole without commending the part—which would be impossible.” 
It was the sincere opinion of a devout Democrat. In the prospective 
changes some of the best are doomed or threatened—victims of local, 
factional fights. 

It is deplorable that politics should pervade and dominate. It is 
worse that local prejudice and personal ambition dictate evolutions in 
the most powerful legislative body on earth. People are so easily 
influenced—so easily bought—to wrap the toga about new shoulders—a 
pretty piece of tapestry, to please a popular idol. Ages of experience 
have not taught them that agitation ends when the change is accom- 
plished. 
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The new man begins at the bottom, while the old man leaves 
off well up the line. He retires to Committees on Ventilation, on the 
Disposition of Useless Papers in Executive Departments, on the 
Condition of the Potomac River Front, etc. Men of longer standing 
hold the important posts. The new light scintillated before the eyes 
of “home folks,” and dazzled them. But the Senate is a mighty 
leveller. It eradicates bumptiousness without mercy. One who looms 
colossal at home and in his own opinion must search for himself with 
a microscope in the Sacred Chamber. It takes the best of them years 
to work into effective and useful adjuncts. 

They do not accomplish what they promise, because they cannot. 
They do not know the rules and ropes. They are cats in a strange 
garret. They may talk—some of the rash ones do—but they do not 
effect the legislation. The state, the country, the world, are better 
served by keeping the old servants if they are among the eighty 
per cent. The factional fight that disturbs them wrongs the state 
and the nation. The toga ought not to be a plum for him who shakes 
hardest at the tree. The Senator who is not rich has enough distraction 
in making his salary pay his bills, without worrying over fences. 

It is not the limber tongue, bedizened with rhetorical embroidery, 
which effects legislation. It wins plaudits from constituents, but not 
votes in the Senate. The impress of the man is made in the committee 
rooms, where legislation lies in swaddling clothes, to be nursed, 
reformed, deformed, or strangled. Along the line of the committees 
most men make slow progress to dominating importance. It is bad 
policy for a state to call off her veteran. Her new man will go into 


the awkward squad in spite of all his brilliancy upon the stump. 
WILLARD FRENCH 


WORDSWORTH 
BY MARY COLES CARRINGTON 


Afar to us who weary of the sea! 
Reflected in thy breast all nature seems 
Transfigured by some subtle alchemy. 
The storm, the rugged peak, the forest green, 
. The hosts of Heaven, thy mimicry beguile; 
| Yet on thy brink the humblest flower may lean 
Unhurt—and greet its image with a smile. 


AKE of the peaceful heart, thy beauty gleams 


| 
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Anxieties or A MoTHER 

“Come right in, grandma. You are just in time to see me bathe 
baby. He is the cutest thing. . . No, other babies don’t look 
the same in the water. . 

“No, dear, I could n’t trust you to help me—it has to be done 
exactly right. . . What? . . Oh, your bathing his father 
was entirely different—he wasn’t so small. . . Well, it doesn’t 
seem as if he ever could have been—he has such lovely broad shoulders 


now. 
“Jf you watch me carefully, perhaps you will learn so I can 
trust you some time. . . I know, but that was solongago. They 


don’t do it that way now. It may have been all right in those old- 
fashioned days, but it’s different now. You have to follow certain 
rules for sterilizing them. 

“To start, you must have the water at just the right heat— 
you can tell by dropping a little on your wrist. . . There! I 
knew you were old timey. They don’t use the elbow now at all. 
You ’Il have to learn all over again. . . No, I don’t think the 
elbow can be as good a way, for there is n’t a word about it in my 
‘Young Mother’s Help.’ 

“Then, after you get the water to the right temperature, you 
see that the room is at 120 degrees—no, that ’s for the water. I ll 
just look at my book, for there must be no doubt on the subject. 
It would be awful if I got the water too cold. . . Too hot? No 
danger of that—that ’s why I test it on the wrist. I dropped a 
little on John’s one day, and he hopped around for several minutes— 
made such a fuss! I told him that his son never acted that way. 
He said his son had probably not been boiled—yet. As if I would 
boil our precious baby ! 

“ There, there, darling, mother is fixing it. Does he want his 
swim? 


> 
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“Yes, grandma, he always cries that way. Don’t take him up— 
that ’s the way he gets his exercise and strong lungs. You think 
they are strong enough now? It’s what I call his morning voice 
culture. . . Why, grandma, I never thought of that! If he 
should spoil his beautiful vocal organs! And he’s a tenor, too! 

“ What shall I do? If I don’t let him cry, he won’t be strong 
enough to sing, and if I do, his voice will be ruined. . . You 
think it would be better for him to laugh for his exercise? ‘ Mother’s 
Help’ says crying is good for them. I know what I’ll do. I'll 
mix it. John Vincent can dance and make faces at him every morn- 
ing, regularly—or would it be better to tickle him? His father 
is so ticklish, and Jacky is like him in most things. 

“ Now I am ready. See, I take his head in my left hand—so, 
supporting it at the back of the neck; then his feet in the right 
hand—so———_ Bless his heart! did mamma let him slip? That ’s 
because I was trying to give grandma a lesson. I don’t think he 
could have swallowed much, for he has stopped crying. His mouth 
too full? You don’t think it will drown him? Shall I roll him on 
a barrel? That’s what they generally do to resuscitate, is n’t it? 
Look in my book, quick. On page 234, ‘ First Aid to the Injured ’"— 
never mind, he is crying again. 

“Did mother swallow too much water for her baby Bunting? 
It’s all grandma’s fault, for she must learn to do just as I do, so 
if anything ever happens 

“Oh, grandma, I nearly die when I think something might 
happen to me, and then I would just have to trust him to you! 
Would n’t it be awful? 

“ Yes, I feel that no one can treat him like his mother. Mrs. 
Miller says that babies are ‘ fool-proof,’ and I think her Daisy must 
be—for Mrs. Miller won’t read my book. She says she does n’t care 
to learn the latest things in babies. 

** Maybe I had better dry him. I was so alarmed at the thought 
of your ever having the care of him, that I forgot. . . Yes, you 
: may just finish rubbing him while I fix his bottle. 

3 “Grandma! Why, you are rubbing him the wrong way. That 
| muscle goes this way—and this one goes that way. And around 

the eyes—so. You can’t begin to massage them too early. 

; Well, I don’t want him to look old before his time, do I? 

* Rock him to sleep? I am surprised at you. That is sure to 
jiggle them and does something to the brain—I have forgotten the 
name of the jiggle. John says it starts the wheels in his head, but 
I don’t think my baby has wheels, do you? 
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**THIS is the genuine ‘*PE-ARS’ as sold for more than 100 years past! 
have sold it all my life, and know how good it is. It is entirely pure and there i As 
no water mixed with it, itis ALL SOAP and lasts longer than any other; it is 
the CHEAPEST as well as the BEST. 

“T could sell you an imitation at half the money and maKe more profit on it 
too, but I should be only swindling you if | did.” 


All Rights Secured. 
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“ Now you must take his bottle away every three seconds, and 
let him breathe once—or is it let him breathe three seconds and take 
his bottle away once? . . You would n’t like your food jerked 
away like that? Well, grandma, all I can say is that you are very 


| old-fashioned.” Lonne Stevens 


Nerve, Sure Enover 

“The nerviest individual that ever I encountered,” says ex- 
Senator “ Billy ” Mason, “ was a chap that dashed into a day-coach 
of an accommodation train running from Chicago to Evanston on 
an occasion when I was occupying a seat near the door. 

“ Just before this person appeared in my car, the other passen- 
ger or two and myself had heard a scuffing and yelling in the train- 
shed—in the confusion of which we distinctly heard some one shout, 
‘Stop thief!’ 
| “ Well, when this person did scamper into my car, he looked 
about for an instant or two with every appearance of a hunted 
| animal. Then, a happy thought striking him, he dived under my 

seat, exclaiming as he did so: 
_ “* Sir, I rely upon your honor!’ ” 
William Heyliger 


THE REASON 
By Minna Irving 


When Santa Claus one Christmas Eve 
Went forth upon his round, 
His list of presents and of names 
Was nowhere to be found. 
He hunted high and hunted ays 
But all without avail 
(The Teddy-bears, though, might have told 
An interesting tale). 


The jolly Saint is getting old; 

His memory played him tricks ; 
And often he sat down to think, 

Upon the topmost bricks. 

He could n’t somehow puzzle out 

Just what he ought to leave, 
And got the chimneys sadly mixed 
That frosty Christmas Eve. 
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A Wise Mother 


When she learned the facts, put the Coffee Canister in a far corner of the 
cupboard and began serving , 


POSTUM 


to the whole family. The change brought steady nerves, sound sleep and 
good sturdy health. To get the agra flavour and peeing food quali- 


ties, Postum must be made properly 
Therefore, be sure and boil your Postum according’to directions on pkg. 


‘‘There’s a Reason.” 


Get the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle CreeK, Mich., U.S.A. 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lipprncorr’s. 
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or the Untied States of America.” 
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The rector got a pack of cards, 
A gay old sport, behold! - 

Received a Bible richly bound 

' In Russia calf and gold; 

A stately dame a meerschaum pipe, 
A college youth next door 

A thick red flannel petticoat 

(Forgive him if he swore). 


But when the Saint beheld next day 
In letters bold and black 

His sad mistakes in public print 
He wept behind his pack. 

“T need,” he said, “ a little help 

Distributing, I guess ;” 

So that is why he sometimes sends 

Our presents by express. 


A BaGaTELLE 

Southerner: “‘ After all, the Civil War was fought over a very 
small matter.” 

Northerner: “ How ’s that? It involved the union itself.” 

Southerner: “ No, just a little matter of spelling. The point 
involved was whether we should say the United States of America 


Ellis O, Jones 
wt 
In GEoRGIA 
“ Why, John, it ’s as cold here in Georgia as it is in New York.” 


“Cold! Well, did n’t we come south for the winter? ” 
J. Collins 


Tue “ Bromipe ” Acain 

George Ade, Oliver Herford, and several others were once swap- 
ping stories having for their basis the inability of the Briton to 
understand an American joke. The party laughed heartily at 
several of the tales, when a “ bromide ” who chanced to be present 
offered this perfectly obvious remark: 

** Well, you can always tell an Englishman.” 

“ Of course you can,” said Ade, “ but it does n’t do any good.” 
Taylor Edwards 
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Shave Yourself 
with the “Gillette” 


Compact? Rather! So much so that when you 
travel you will hardly miss the corner of the dress 
suit case in which you tuck away my razor. 

There is concentrated in this little device of mine a 
great deal of science. It has taken over 600 operations 
to bring a Gillette Razor set to its perfect state. I don’t 
know of a single thing about it to-day that can be 
improved. It is loaded to the muzzle with perfection, and 
the minute you take it out of the box it is ready to go to 

work for you—ao honing—no stropping. 

Over a million users will attest how well it does its work. 
A twist of the handle enables you to have as light or as close 
shave as you may desire. You cannot scratch or cut yourself 
with it. 

When you use my razor you are exempt from the dangers that men often 


encounter who allow their faces to come in contact with brush, soap and 
barber shop accessories used on other people. 
Like all good things, the ‘‘ Gillette ” has many imitators. Someof them 
have been audacious enough to steal some one of the many good points 
possessed by my razor. A// of them together, however, do not 
the merits of the “GILLETTE” as it stands perfected to-day. 
When you buy a safety razor get the best—the “GILLETTE.” It 
will last you for the rest of your life. It is not a toy—it will always give 
you complete satisfaction. 


The double-edged, flexible blades are so inexpensive that whén 
they become dull you throw 


them away as you would , WLhelle’ 
an old pen, 


Gift 


Gillette Safety Razor set consists of a triple 
silver-plated holder, 12 double-edged blades (24 keen 
price . lag Jewe. Drug, Cutlery, 
Mardware and ‘Sporting Goods Dealers. = : , 
Combination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00 


your dealer for the ‘GILLETTE ”’ to-day. If substitutes are offered refuse 
them and write us at once for our booklet and free trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 
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She was a widow and her second venture was a widower. He 
was a gentle soul and had n’t much to say in response when his wife 
had a great deal to remind him of, especially when she compared 
him with her former, but when he did speak it counted. One night 
he went to sleep while she was telling him the old, old story. She 
followed him shortly. Along in the middle of the night she was 
awakened by his uneasy turning. 

“ John,” she said, “ are you awake? ” 

“ Yes, Susan,” he replied softly. 

* What ’s the matter? ” 

“Oh, nothing, Susan; I was just thinking if your first had 
married my first they would have been the only perfect couple on 
earth.” 


Then he went to sleep again—while she was talking. 
W. J. Lampton 


A Gente Hint 

A short time before Christmas a certain teacher required each 
member of the United States history class to tell which historical 
character he most admired, and give a reason therefor. One lad 
handed in the following: 

* T admire William Penn most because he was kind to the savages. » 
He treated them.” 

The teacher took the hint. B. E. P. 


KEEPING THE FIGURE 
By-M.M. Lee 
* Why is it you call money ‘ dough ’? ” 
Asked a fair maiden of her beau; 
And, grinning wide, 
The youth replied: 
“IT guess because I knead it so.” 


Sometuinc New 


“ T hear, Mrs. Blowhard, that your daughter is quite’ an accom: 
plished violinist.” 

** Oh, yes, indeed she is,” returned Mrs. Blowhard, rolling up 
her eyes ecstatically. ‘ She plays divinely on the violin, and accom- 
panies herself on the piano.” M. Budd 
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While the Fire is Low. 


A hot breakfast in a cozy warm room starts one right for the 


day. A cold dining room spoils the enjoyment of the meal. 
The dining room or any room in the house can be heated in 
a few minutes with a 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


For instance, you could light it in your bed- 
room to dress by, then carry it to the dining room, 
and by the time the coffee is ready, the room is 
warm. Impossible to turn it too high or too low— 
never smokes or smells—gives intense heat for 9 
hours with one filling. recy heater warranted. 


h is the best lamp for all- 
The a oO Lamp round household pur- 
poses. Gives a clear, steady light. 


Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. Equipped with the 
latest improved central draft burner. Handsome—simple—-satis- 


factory.’ Every lamp guaranteed. 
If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer’s, write to 


our nearest agency. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lierrncorr’s. 
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Anortuer Circus? 
| q Alice, the six-year-old daughter of J. D. Burns, for many years 
: P. T. Barnum’s partner in the circus business, was visiting her aunt 
in the country. 

Sunday morning the aunt took her niece to the village church. 
Alice watched everything in silence till the choir started to march in, 
when she whispered to her aunt in a voice loud enough to be heard 
all over the church: 


“ Aunty, I’ve been to a circus before! ” 
Charles Lynde 


wt 


THE DAY AFTER 
By Hugh Miller 


In the dark last night I met her 
And from her took a kiss, 
And the sweetness of the nectar 
O’erswept my soul with bliss; 
But to-day I have a feeling, 
A taste that’s clear and keen, 
And it tells me that the nectar 
Was cold-cream and glycerine. 


Aw Uncertain Jos 


| Michael Callahan, a section boss for the Southern Railroad in 
the little town of Ludlow, Kentucky, has a keen Gaelic wit. One 
warm afternoon, while walking along the railroad tracks, he found 
a section hand placidly sleeping beside the rails. Callahan looked 
disgustedly at the delinquent for a full minute and then remarked: 
“ Slape on, ye lazy spalpeen, slape on, fur as long as you slape 
you ’ve got a job, but when you wake up you ain’t got none.” 
* Edwin C. Ranck 


A Gem From InpIana 

A reader for a New York publishing house gives the following, 
quoted from a story submitted by an Indiana authoress, as being 
about the choicest bit he has come across in many years: 


Reginald was bewitched. Never had the baroness seemed to him 
so beautiful as at this moment, when, in her dumb grief, she hid 
her face. 


Howard Morse 
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BE PLAN 


THE WORLD'S BEST PIANO 


as much to make The Knabe as an ordinarily fine ian 


to you is little more than ordinary makes cost ase 
a matter of mutual understanding. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
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Tue Coror Line 

At the Army and Navy Club in Washington a number of “ old- 
timers ” were one evening swapping stories of the Civil War, when 
General Young told of a soldier in the Army of the Potomac who 
entertained some unique ideas as to his financial value, as well as 
of the method by which that value could be realized. 

He was a white man, and was detailed for service as a teamster 
in a train that was driven for the most part by negroes. The 
_ darkies were hired at the rate of twenty-five dollars per month, but 

the white soldiers received no more than their regular pay, sixteen 
dollars. 
‘ The man in question appeared somewhat dissatisfied with this 
_ arrangement, and made an application to his captain. 

“T should like,” he said gravely, “to be appointed a negro 
by brevet, and be assigned to duty in accordance with my brevet 
rank!” | Fenimore Martin 


Dirrerent Packace 
“ Roper says he always buys his cigars by the box.” 
“TI don’t believe it.” 

Why? ” 

“ That stuff is sold by the bale.” 


Jack Appleton 


Wuat We Are ComING TO 

“Ts the room disinfected?” — 

“Yes, mother; and I have sterilized the curtains, deodorized the 
furniture, septicized all the fixtures, vaporized the air, washed my 
lips in an antiseptic solution, and a 

“Have you septicized the mistletoe?” 

“Thoroughly, mother; everything is done. Arthur is waiting 
now in the-hydrogen room.” 

“Then you may go in and let him kiss you, dear.” 


Herman Da Costa 


MONDAY 
By Edwin L. Sabin 


“* Why should they speak of ‘ blue’ Monday? ” 
He asked, and engagingly grinned. 

“Tt ’s happier, surely; than Sunday— 
Being so many sheets in the wind!” 
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GIFT more expressive of faithful- 
A ness and good feeling cannot be 

conceived. It is always at hand; 
the little Clip-Cap (cost 25 cents) fastens 
it to the vest or coat, so that it is ready 
when you want it. Like the friend who 
gives it, a Waterman’s Ideal can always 
be depended on—at home or abroad, in 
office, school, store or street, it will serve 
you as long as there is a drop of ink in | 
the reservoir.. 

It is a gift of beauty ; Christmas styles 
are silver and gold mounted, and the 
stores are full of them. It can be ex- 
changed to suit the pen habit of the user, 
whether man, woman, orchild. Beware 
of substitutes ; buy only from responsible 
dealers. 


L.E.Waterman Co., 173 Broadway,NY. 

SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 742 MARKET ST, SAN FRANCISCO. 
209 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 136 ST.JAMES ST, 
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600 ~25 600 
SUPPLY HOLLY DESIGN BOX 700 ~26 700 N20504 
WITHOUT ADDITIONAL 800 $15.00 
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Tue Expianation 

As a general rule, theatre passes are not issued on Saturday, this 
being the one day of the week reserved by the management for 
straight money.” 

One Saturday evening, just before the rise of the curtain, a little 
German lady bustled into the manager’s private office and said, “ I 
got a bass, un’ der feller behind der dicked cage says it ain’t good 
to-nighd.” 

The manager surveyed the slip of paper, and replied, “ Passes 
are good for any performance excepting Saturday, you know, 
madam. I really do not understand why you did not use it during 
the early part of the week. On what account is this? ” 

The little German lady reflected for a moment, and then, with 
an enlightened smile, answered, “ On accound uf sickness.” 

W. Dayton Wegefarth 
A Deservep 

A certain author who is noted for his wit, and for never being at 
a loss for a reply, whatever the circumstances, was approached the 
other day at his club by some one who clapped him on the back and 
exclaimed, “* Well, old fellow, glad to see you! How are you?” 

The author turned, and, not recognizing the man, replied calmly, 


** I don’t know your face, but your manner is very familiar.” 
Edith Robinson 


THE NEW VERB 
By Haroid Susman 


The butchers have a saying that 
I hasten to repeat; 

They speak about their customers 
As “ People that we meat!” 


Quire CREDIBLE 
Seven-year-old Frank had just returned from a rehearsal of 
Christmas music to be rendered at the Sunday-school. 
“ Mamma,” he cried, “ we learned such a beautiful carol to- 
day. It began, ‘ Shout the glad tidings, exhausted we sing!’ ” 
And his tired mamma, who had just finished a round of Christmas 


shopping, failed to see anything incorrect in her son’s statement. 
E. 8. Johnson 
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Accurate 

Its 
Big 

Brother 


An ideal gift is the Lady Elgin 
—in every respect a standard 
Elgin—made as small as possi- 
ble without sacrificing Elgin 
accuracy, durability and perfect 
adjustment. The 


LADY ELGIN 


is sure to please and give lasting 
and reliable service. Valuable 
as a jewelry piece—invaluable 
as a time piece. 

Illustration actual size of watch. 
Every Elgin Watch is fully 
guaranteed—all jewelers have 


them. Send for “The Watch,” 


a story of the time of day. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, III. 
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THE LAST OFFICE 
By Edwin L. Sabin 


Behold poor Jones laid low in bed; 
He. could not sleep nor sup. 
* You ’re all run down,” the doctor said ; 
So Death then wound him up. 


LocaTED 
A “ ge’man of color,” in relating some of his troubles to a friend, 


said in part: ; 

“ Yais, suh; en, mo’ovah, dey ’s somebody done gone en tole 
mah lady frien’, Miss Sybil Jackson, some things whut is ve’y highly 
detrumenshul ter mah standin’ in de community. Miss Sybil tole 
me no mo’ den yistiddy dat she done up en heahed f’om diffunt 
pahties ob ’reproachable rep’tation dat Ah was, in dey ve’y own lan- 
guage, a low-down, uppish, double-dishones’ scoun’el en rep’obate ; 
dat Ah’d be a monst’ous good liah ef Ah did n’t hab such a mon- 
st’?ous bad ’membunce; en dat Ah’d steal de worm f’om a po’ ol’ 
crippled-up bird ef dey wa’n’t nobody lookin’.” 

“ Is dat all whut dey said? ” queried the friend. 

“No, suh; dey said mo’, much mo’ dat ’s cal’lated ter t’ar me 
down in Miss Sybil’s esteem.” 

“ Well,” said the friend, “ez yo’ pussonal frien’, Jeems, all 
Ah kin say is dat, whosomever de ’sponsible pahties is, dey ’s done 
come pow’ful close ter locatin’ yo’;—pow’ful close.” 


J. L. Seaton 


ANOTHER WISE MAN 
By E. F. Moberly 


There was a man in our town, 
And wondrous wise was he; 

He took his axe one autumn day 
And chopped down an old tree. 


And when he saw the tree was down, 
With all his might and main 

He swung his axe with lusty strokes 

And chopped it up again. 
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As a Champion 
protector of the skin and complexion of particular men and women, first comes 


MENNEN’S tatcum 
TOILET POWDER 


a safe and healing and protective powder, the merits of which have been recognized and com- 
tt ome by the medical profession for many years. Winter winds have no 
ill effects where Mennen’s is used daily, after shaving and after 

bathing. In the nursery it is indispensable. 

For your protection—put up in non-refillable boxes—the “ box 
that lox.’”’” If MENNEN’S face is on the cover it’s genuine 
and a guarantee of purity. Guaranteed under the Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 


Sold everywhere, or by mail 25 cents. Sample Free. 


} Gerhard Mennen Co., Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


Try MENNEN’S Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder. 
It has the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. 


¥ sent FREE, for 2-cent stamp to pay postage, one set MENNEN’S Bridge Whist 
Tal for eix tables. 
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Excuance or CIvILirtes 
A Confederate veteran met his former body-guard on the road. 

“Is that you, Peter? ” he called to the old negro who was grin- 
ning as he doffed his hat. 

“ Yas, suh, dis am me!” 

“ Well, well!” laughed the other. “TI see that all the old fools 
are not dead yet.” 

** Dat ’s so, Mars’ Tom.” Peter pulled his grisly forelock appre-. 
ciatively. ‘“1I’s monsus glad to see dat you’s in such good health, 
suh!” 

Elizabeth Henry Lyons 
As Between StupENTs 

Senior: “ Hello! Where’s your chum? You started out 
together.” 

Beery Junior: “ He ish (hic) three lamp-poshts behind.” 

0. A. Bolton 
Gor His Answer 

The victim of the dentist held up his hand. 

** Doctor,” said he, “ before you put the lid on my conversation, - 
will you answer a question? ” 


“ Yes,” said the dentist, selecting a square piece of rubber and 


snipping it with his scissors. 
“ Do people chew more on one side of the mouth than the other? ” 
*“ Sure,” said the dentist, picking up the clamps. 
** How interesting!. Which side? ” 
“ The inside,” replied the dentist, slipping the rubber dam over 
the verbal one that issued from his patient’s lips, 
Jack Appleton 


Her Oprnion or THEM 


In the vicinity of Germantown there lived a worthy old Quaker 
lady and her son John, who were once called upon to entertain a 
number of ladies at dinner during Quarterly meeting. 

As John began to carve the broiled chickens, he entered upon a 
flowery speech of welcome, but in the midst of his flattering utter- 
ances his mother, who was somewhat deaf, piped up from the other 
end of the table: 

“ You need n’t be praising of ’em up, John. I’m afraid they ’re 


a lot of tough old hens, every one of ’em.” 
M. M. Lee 
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Maw or Boy? 

A certain officer of the army, who is of immense stature, being 
six feet four inches in height ‘and tipping the scales at two hundred 
and forty pounds, has for many years been attached to a scientific 
bureau at Washington, and his writings are well known in. the 
scientific world. Much of his work is done evenings, and sometimes 
he finds it necessary to carry home reference books. 

One morning he gathered together several of the volumes, none 
of them very small, and, putting them under his arm, started. for 
his office. He had not gone far when he came face to face witha 
darky lad who, with an expression of great wonder, planted himself 
directly in the path of the huge officer. 

“ Sakes alive, mister!” exclaimed the wondering boy, “ is they 
sendin’ you to school? ” T. 


A Dovsrrut Compliment 

The police officers of a certain Canadian city possess both artistic 
temperaments and the spirit of hospitality.. In front of the station 
house, where all prisoners are brought, stands a large bed of flowers 
arranged to spell the word “ WELCOME.” 


Fred Gilbert Blakeslee 


THE WAY IT’S DONE 
By W. Dayton Wegefarth 


“ Mother, may I get in the swim? ” 
“ Yes, my darling daughter. 
Buy your gowns from a Frenchy store, 
And don’t wear half you oughter.” 


In tHE Compostnc-Room 


“ Typo’s sweetheart will not let him embrace her.’ 
“ Why not?” 
“ Because when she once gets her form made up, she does n’t 
want it pied in going to press.” E. F. Moberly 
wt 


A DistincTIoN 
Minister (kindly): “ Did I understand you to say that your 


neighbor’s small boy has gone to heaven? ” 
Howard (unkindly): “I did not. I said he was dead.” 
C. A. Bolton 
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You Would Not Accept Counterfeit 
Money,Why Accept Counterfeit Goods 


YOOD money is made by the Govern- 


ment in which you have implicit faith 


and confidence. Good goods are made by 


manufacturers who are willing to stake 


their reputations on the quality of the 


material offered to you through the me- 
dium of their advertisements in this paper. 


Counterfeit goods arg not advertised. The 


reason for it is, they will not bear the close 


scrutiny to which genuine advertised goods 


are subjected. Counterfeit money pays 
more profit to the counterfeiter. Counter- 


feit goods are offered to you for the 


same reason. 


Insist on the Genuine—Reject the Counterfeit 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPrncorr’s. 
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Sue Knew 

A physician in a town not far from Philadelphia, who has some 
practice among the colored population in the vicinity, was once 
awakened in the middle of the night by a frantic ring at his bell. 


Putting his head out of the window, he inquired, “ Who’s there? * aca 24 


“Tt ’s me, Doctah. It’s Dinah.” 

“Dinah! What do you want?” 

“Ef yer please, sah, I wants yer ter come quick, ter see ab: ole 
man. He’s pow’ful sick.” 

bad. What seems the matter with him? ” 

“IT know what ’s de mattah wid him, all right. It’s indigestion 
ob de kidneys.” . 

“You mean congestion of the kidneys.” 

“ No, sah, it’s indigestion ob de kidneys. He done eat four 
platefuls ob ’em, stewed, fer supper, and he ain’t done slep’ a wink 
since.” Henry H. Day 


Tue Inrant Carecuism 


Little Rosalie—aged six—was watching her mother label some 
glasses of preserves. 

“ Mother,” said she suddenly, “ what kind of, preserves does 
God make? ” , 

“Why, God does n’t make preserves, Rosalie,” answered her 
astonished parent. ‘“ Whatever made you think such a thing? ” 

“Yes, he does, mother,” said the child. “I say it every Sunday 
in Sunday School. The teacher says, ‘Why should you love and 
serve God?’ and we say, ‘ Because he makes preserves and redeems 
us.’” Marie A, Gilkeson 

Sure Sicns 

Beryl: “* Why are you so certain that Jack and you are des- 
perately. in love with each other? ” 

Sibyl: “ We always say such hateful things to each other, and 
the madder we get, the happier we are!” Peter Pry Shevlin 


AFFINITIES 
By Arthur W. Beer 


The author kissed her fervently; 

“ Pray, let us wed!” he cried in haste, 
For he discovered instantly 
She had a literary taste! 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


FOUNDED BY JAMES W. TUFTS 

RESORT where an 

ideal out - of- door life 

may be enjoyed under per- 
fect climatic conditions during the months of the late autumn, win- 
ter and spring. 
Pineburst is located in the sandy, long-leaf-pine section of North 
Carolina and is absolutely free from malarial influences. This 
section has more sunny days in winter than any region east of the 
Rockies. The air is peculiarly invigorating, and the winter tempera- 
ture average is from 50 to 70, just the kind to make you “ feel fine.” 


The features which commend PJ{NEHURST are 


Three Colf Courses, two of cighteen holes and one of nine, all kept in the 
pink of condition. 


Four Hotels, 21! under one management but of graduated prices. 


Preparatory School, under good direction. 
Fifty-Two Cottages, for rent by the season, 
35,000 Acre Private Shooting: Pre- 
serve, with trained dogs and good guides. 
Finest Livery of Saddle Horses 
& to be found anywhere. 
Tennis Courts and Country Club. 


No consumptives received 
at Pinehurst, 


HOLLY INN opens Nov. 20 
HARVARD opens January 15 
BERKSHIRE opens January 15 


Through Pullman service via Seaboard Air Line or 
Southern Railway. Only one night out from New 
York, Boston and Cincinnati. Don’t fail to send to 
nearest railroad offices for literature, illustrating the 
out-of-door features of PINEHURST and oiving 
full details of its attractions, or address 


Pinehurst General Office, 


PINEHURST, North Carolina 
or LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, Boston, Mass. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPiNncottT’'s. 
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Mrurary Tirtes Discountep 

The late Senator Morgan once told a story illustrative of the 
cheapness of military titles a few years after the Civil War. 

A traveller in the South was passing through a certain populous 
country district, and stopped to converse with a farmer who had a 
considerable number of men at work in his hay-fields. 

* Most of these men are old soldiers,” said the farmer. 

“ You don’t tell me! Were any of them officers? ” 

“Two of them. One there was a private, and the man beyond 
was a corporal, but the man beyond him was a major, and that man 
away over-yonder was a colonel.” 

“ Are they all good men? ” 

“ Well,” replied the farmer, “I ain’t going to say anything 
against any man that fought for the South. That private ’s a first 
class man, and the colonel ’s pretty good, too, but I’ve made up my 


mind to one thing—I ain’t going to hire any brigadier-generals.” 
Elgin Burroughs 


‘QUERY 
By Edwin L. Sabin 


Since editors are busy, 
Assuredly I fail 

To see how they so often 

Reply by return mail! 


Pieasant Prospect 

A young fellow in Pittsburg intended to ask her father’s con- 
sent the other evening, but changed his mind. He has decided to 
wait till the old gentleman is disabled from a fall on the ice, or till . 
something equally propitious turns up. It happened in this way. 

When he reached the house, the girl met him at the door, pearly 
tears stealing down her fair cheeks. 

“Oh, George,” she whispered, “I am so glad you have come. 
Please go into the library and see if you can calm father—he is so 
excited, and is raging about, knocking over the furniture and break- 


ing things.” 

“ Certainly,” George said briskly. ‘“ What is the matter with 
the old gentleman? ” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” she said. ‘“ He was all right, and 


I just began to tell him that you wanted to marry me.” 
Emmett C. Hall 
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JOHN CHINAMAN COMPLAINS 


Chinamen and Laundrymen have a grievance, and a very genuine one. Although 
collars and cuffs, no matter to what laundry they may be given, are ‘‘done-up’’ whole- 
sale at central depots, where they are helped back to a temporary life of respectability 
and usefulness, yet the percentage earned by each individual laundry mounts up to a con- 
siderable sum. It would seem that since the introduction of the much-advertised 
‘Litholin’’ waterproofed linen collars and cuffs, which need no laundering, but are 
made clean and white as when new by wiping with a damp cloth, the laundry business in 
general has suffered considerable loss, and in some sections the weekly wash-lists show 
“Collars—blank, Cuffs—ditto.’’ It is with this as with everything else. If people find 
that they can look neat, and save much time and money by wearing these ‘‘ Litholin’’ 
collars and cuffs, which do not wilt, crack, nor fray, and keep their shape under all con- 
ditions, they are going to adopt them, and let the laundrymen look out for themselves. 


A GOOD RESULT. 


Under the operation of the new Pure Food Laws, baking-powders now generally 
bear on the labels a statement of the ingredients. This is of utmost importance because 
of the harmful ingredients used in many cases. 

Royal Baking Powder is known to be the only baking-powder made of Royal 
Grape Cream of Tartar, and this no doubt explains its greatly increased sale here. 

Careful housekeepers are taking advantage of the protection which the Laws 
afford, and are examining all the reading-matter on the back of the label before adopt- 


ing any brand for use in the home. 
When in place of the words Cream of Tartar the words ‘‘alum,” ‘‘ aluminum,” 


or ‘‘phosphate of lime’’ appear among the ingredients. they heed the warning and 
avoid baking-powders containing these substitutes. 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


fn Old and Well-Tried Remedy, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CUR¢S 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by all Druggists in every part of the world. Be 
sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind, 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


A remedy that has for over 17 years been endorsed and prescribed by physicians is 
certainly a safe one for the layman to use. Glycozone has proven in thousands of cases to 
be almost a specific for dyspepsia. It cures by removing the cause of the trouble rather 
than by digesting the food artificially. It reduces the inflammation in the stomach, 
cleanses it from any catarrhal condition, and restores that organ to its normal condition. 
It is absolutely as harmless as water and will surely help or cure you. A $1.00 bottle will 
be sent as a demonstration to any one mentioning Lippincott’s Magazine, who has not 
used it, and who will send 25 cents for express charges to Charles Marchand, 59 Prince 


Street, N, Y. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIpPpINcoTT’s, 
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THE LONE FISHERMAN 
By E. F. Moberly 


With bated breath, he played the line, 
As the fish ran out from shore. 

When it got off, he seized the jug 
And baited his breath some more. 


A SEcRET 


Little Mary was devotedly attached to a neighbor’s cat and 
went every day to play with her. One day she returned home, her 
eyes big with excitement. “ Why, mother,” she exclaimed, “ Pussy 


has kittens, and I did n’t even know she was married.” 
Clara M. Taber 


Speaker Cannon 


“Uncle Joe ” Cannon and a friend were one day discussing the 
wild doings of a young Chicago man with whom both were well 
acquainted. 

Mr. Cannon’s friend was inclined to be very severe in criticism of 
the sower of wild oats; but “ Uncle Joe” had more to say of his 
good than his bad qualities, remarking that at heart the boy was 
“all right.” He thought it would be well to reserve judgment and | 
give the lad a chance until he reached the age of discretion. 

“At just what period would you place the attainment of dis- 
cretion? ” asked the friend quickly. 

“ Generally speaking,” added “ Uncle Joe,” “ I should say that 
a young fellow has reached the age of discretion when he removes 
from his walls the pictures of actresses and substitutes therefor a 
portrait of his wealthy bachelor uncle.” 

Edwin Tarrisse 
A Lost Arr 

A Richmond housekeeper had occasion many times to employ 
a certain odd character of the town known as Aunt Cecilia Cromwell. 

The old woman had not been seen in the vicinity of the house for 
a long time until recently, when the lady of the house said to her: 

“Good morning, Aunt Cecilia. Why aren’t you washing 
nowadays? ” 

“It’s dis way, Miss Annie,” replied Aunt Cecilia indulgently. 
*T’s been out o’ wuhk so long dat now, when I could wuhk, I finds 


I’s done lost mah tas’e fo’ it.” 
Taylor Edwards 
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Sumptuous Set 


ShaKespeare 


On Remarkable Germs 


Lippincott’s Magazine jest imported an ideal set 
hakespeare—the most ar- 


tistic and pleasing for a library scble that one can imagine. We 
offer them now on terms so low as to be within the reach of all. 


Note These Specifications 


The Volumes are twelve in number, size 4x61 inches, averaging 


over 350 pages each. 
The Binding is a deep red full morocco, rich and substantial, flex- 


ible covers, gilt tops and lettering, Shakespearian monogram on sides— 
a model of beauty and refinement. 
The Paper is fine English laid rag, spotless and opaque while light 
_ and delicate. 
The Type is large, clear, and clean—satisfying to the eye and easy 
to read. 


Enclosed in a Rich Morocco Case 

These twelve sumptuous volumes are appropriately enclosed in a full red morocco case, 
size 1014 x 634 x 4% inches. The case bears the name and the coat of arms of the im- 
mortal bard stamped in gold upon the top and front—which lift and lower, respectively, so 
as to disclose the handsome volumes within. 

The Magazine we offer with this set speaks for itself. LIPPINCOTT’S is with- 
out a rival as a high-class purveyor of fiction, fact, and fun. The next two years will show 
marked improvements month by month. 

The Terms, only fifty cents down, and one dollar a month for twelve months, bring 
you the entire set boxed and prepaid, and Lippincott’s Magazine for two full years. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY _ 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia Date. 


speare's COMPLETE WORKS, full and morocco cant nt te Shake- 
MPLETE WORKS, in full morocco oe morocco case, at price 
cents (enclosed), and $1.00 a month, beginning with ; 
30 crt I have paid $12.50. 
It is understood that the books are to be delivered, p Sign } 
by Lippincott’s Magazine. at once, but that the right he tle Here 
does not pass to me until the amount is fully paid, I its ws 


the books at your expense after five days’ examination 
not like them, and you are to return my money in full. Address 


In writing “to advertisers, "kindly mention LIPPINCOTr’s. 
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THE LISTENER 
By E. De Lancey Pierson 


Within the hammock’s shining fold 
My Lady lies in happy sleep; 

A captive in a net of gold, 
Where baby loves their vigil keep. 


Her lips are parted in a smile, 

As though she dreamed delightful things, 
And on her hair is poised the while 

A butterfly with jewelled wings. 


What terrible temptation this! 
Longing yet daring not to press 
On those inviting lips a kiss. 
They gleam with luring loveliness. 


I lean to catch with listening ear 
Some echo from the hall of dreams ; 
Is it my name that I shall hear 
Soft murmured as the voice of streams? 


A flash of pearls where roses glow! 
She speaks! Oh, heart of mine be still! 
“ Kiss me just as you used to, Joe!” 
Now, my name happens to be Bill! 


A Gentie Hint 

“TI got a neat rebuke for my curiosity once,” said a well known 
Baltimore man, “ and it was administered to me by a native of the 
Cheat River region in West Virginia. 

** T had stopped overnight in the district in question, and in the 
morning was strolling about the place, asking all sorts of questions. 
Presently I met a lanky mountaineer, who greeted me with ‘ Howdy ’ 
and passed the time of day most pleasantly. Seeing that he was 
barefooted, a circumstance, it seemed to me, quite odd in a moun- 
tainous region, I asked: . 

“*Ts it the custom of this country for the men to go without 
shoes? ” 

“* Waal,’ the native drawled, ‘ some on us do, but most on us 


atten’s to our own business.’ ” 


Fenimore Martin 
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Free with Lippincott’s Magazine 


‘“‘Captain’’ King’s captivating novels of army life have charmed countless thou- 
sands. He is the prince of army romancers. To-day his books are read and re-read by 
multitudes. Zest and plot, action and character drawing, love and intrigue, heroism 
and patriotism—all lead his readers with intense fascination through every page. 
These books are worth reading and worth owning. 


KING’S BEST NOVELS 


** A Soldier’s Secret ”’ ** An Army Portia”’ ** Captain Close ” 
** Sergeant Croesus ”’ ** Two Soldiers ”’ 
** Dunraven Ranch” ** An Initial Experience,’’ etc. 


Bound in four handsome cloth volumes, printed from clear type, on fine paper. 


For the next twelvemonth Lippincott’s has arranged a brilliant program. Strong 
novelettes—one complete in each issue—have been written by the latest popular writers. 
Our novelettes are world-famous—just long enough not to tire. 

Sparkle, humor, and action will pervade our short fiction, by the cleverest story-tellers. 
Pungent articles; bright poems; inimitable humor. Subscription price $2.50 a year. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER 
Send us $2.50 for a year’s subscription to a ee Magazine, add 
50 cents for shipping and packing—3.00 in all—and we will ship you 
these four volumes of King’s stories, boxed and prepaid, anywhere in 
the United States. Each k is 5x8 inches, handsomely bound in 
durable cloth, and never sold for less than $1.00 per volume. 


Please Use This Order Form 
Date 
Lippincott’s Magazine 
Fast Washington Square, Philadelphia. 


I enclose $3.00 for one year’s subscription to LipprncoTT’s 
MaGazinz and the set of K1nc’s NovELs in four volumes, shipped prepaid. 


The Magazine may be Name 
sent to one address 
Street No. 
and the books to 
another. City and State 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lipprnccorr’s. 
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“ Tis 1s a Basy!” 

The little family group was gathered round the font, and the 
clergyman, about to officiate, felt called upon for remarks. 

“ No one,” he began, “ can foretell the future of this little chap. 
Who knows but that he may grow up to be a great general like Grant 
himself. Or,-it may be, a world-famous scientist like the immortal 
Newton. He may become a soul-saving divine or a wisdom-breath- 
ing judge.” 

Then, turning to the fond mother, he added, “* What name is the 
child to bear? ” 

“ Matilda Mary Florence,” was the reply. 


Warwick James Price 
OVERHEARD IN RoME 


American Girl: “ Let’s go to the Capitoline Museum and see 
the Wolf that nursed Romeo and: Juliet.” F. W. Hiddings 


’s Over 
* Sure, Delia, where are you living now? ” 
“Faith, I’m not living at all. I’m married and a settled 


” 


woman. L. L. Montgomery 


AT LEAST NOT PROFANE 
By Ellis 0. Jones 


A decided brunette, by name Pickens, 
Was arrested for stealing some chickens. 
When they asked her to swear, 
She replied, debonnaire : 
* T only know ‘ deuce,’ ‘ darn,’ and ‘ dickens.’ ” 


Brotuerty Love 


Tom gazed at his four-day-old sister with an expression of the 
keenest disappointment. The joys of brotherhood were not so full 
as he had anticipated. ‘* Mother, may n’t I go play with the boys? ” 
he asked at length. 

“T thought that you were going to stay with Sister always, and 
never leave her to play with the boys,” she teased him. 

** But, mother,” he blurted out impatiently, “‘ you know that if I 
stayed i in all afternoon you would n’t as much as let me touch her, 


and you can see for yourself she ’s not much to look at.” 
Clara M. Taber 
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Summer Pleasures in Midwinter Days 


invariably found on the voyages of the splendid modern steamers of The New York & 
to and 


a Around 


Porto Rico 


These special tours occupy three weeks’ time and are ideal yachting excursions on sum- 
¢ seas. The steamers, which are equi ter 
avenience of the passengers, with only staterooms, circle the entire island and stop at interesting and historic 
The ship is the tourist’s hotel during the entire trip, so that the labor and inconvenience p 

The special tourist rate for this cruise is $140, which includes every expense. Write for illustrated booklet, giving 

THE NEW YORK & RORTO RICO STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 12 Broadway, New York. 

Or RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., all Principal Cities. 


NERVOUSNESS 


Exhausted or Debilitated 
Nerve Force from any Cause 


OF LIME AND SODA r. J. F. CHURCHILL’sS 
Formula) and WINCHEST oR! S SPECIFIC PILL. 


M Canthari 


The S & vegetable, has been 
tested an a eon, and has proven 
to be the and most effective treatment 


known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no 
matter how originally impaired, as it reaches the root 
vibe best the best of their 
ind, and contain only the best and p»rest ingredients i 
that money can buy and science produce; therefore Dainty dishes for the sick and those 
we cannot offer free samples. who are not sick but desire their food 
Price, ONE DOLLAR per Box, by Sealed Mall prepared in an appetizing, wholesome 
5 manner. 
No Humbug, C. O. D., or Tieatment Scheme Particular attention is given —_ 
PERSONAL OPINIONS: e2s, instructions for serving an 
phites of Manganese for liver and kidney complaints in my own : ** This is an excellent and much needed 
much I will five volume not only for hospitals, where it has 
Wil as t ress pr 
until we can get it through the reg dar channels ion with but also in the 
confident it is just what I been in search of for m>ny years. I ome. — 4p seq Bo icago. 
am prescribing your Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, and am *« Every house-keeper should use such a 
with the Yous De. J. wees. cook-book, so as to preserve the health and 
r the whole teria ica equal to your ™ 
Specific Pil for Nervous Debil lity —A ADOLPH BEHRE, M.D., Pro 
essor of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 


By Helena V. Sachse Cloth, $1.25 


Send for free treatise, securely sealed. 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists 
610 Beekman Bldg., N. Y. At all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, by 


Established 1858 J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 
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LIPPINOOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVHERTISHER. 


Chalfonte 


is a new Fireproof building of the best 
type, located 


ON THE BOARDWALK 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


BETWEEN THE PIERS 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Solicits your patronage and invites you to 
write for [Illustrated Folder and Rates. 


— 


CHALFONTE IS ALWAYS OPEN 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPpincortt’s, 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


TO A GREAT MANY 
PEOPLE 


throughout the world, the manufactured 
products of New Britain are synonymous 


Ask any conscientious dealer 
what are standard woolens. He 
will answer “ Jaeger.” 

Ask any leading physician what 
is the best health underwear. He 
Jaeger.” 

Can you afford to disregard such 
endorsement ? 


Write for samples and booklet 
o particulars. 


Dr. Jaeger’s S. Co.’s Own Stores 


New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. 
: Boston: 228 Boylston St. 
Phila. ; 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 82 StateSt. 


Agents in all Principal Cities 


with high quality and general excel- 
lence; Corbin Motor Cars are built on 
lines to widen the influence of this well 
earned reputation; they are manufac- 
tured by one of the constituent com- 
panies comprising the allied Corbin 
industries, and being the product of a 
Corbin institution, must necessarily be 
of the same representative quality. 

They are backed by an organization 
with ample capital, over fifty years of 
manufacturing and commercial success, 
and a broad business policy which 


vital to the use and life of every car, are 
embodied in the ‘‘ Full-Jeweled” Corbin, 
and its successful record has firmly estab- 
lished it in the public regard as reliable, 
durable, and efficient in every respect. 


24 H.P. Touring Car, $2500 
24 H.P.Runabout, $2400 


CORBIN MOTOR VEHICLE 
CORPORATION 


Member Association Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
1888 Broadway, 62d St., New York 
Motor Mart, Boston. Mass. 


“The Principles of Life 
Insurance Easily Understood” 


“What Constitutes Good 
Management” 


Write for these pamphlets, 
which will enable you to 
form 2 more intelligent 
judgment in insurance 
matters. 


Che Provident Life 
and Crust Company 
of Pbilavelpbia 
401-409 CHESTNUT STREET 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention LirPpincort’s. 
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HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY, new jersey 


OPEN ENTIRE YEAR 


Golfing Automobiling Driving 
Horseback Riding 
Roller Chair Riding on the Boardwalk 


Booklet and Rates on Application 


Leeds @ Lippincott 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Liprincort’s. 
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The new, four-cylinder 26 H.P. 


at $1750 


marks a new epoch in automobile history 


THs splendid car—an exact duplicate, as to mechanical principles, of the 
famous 4-cylinder “Maxwell” which won the Deming Trophy in the 

Glidden Tour of 1906, and served as pilot car in the 1907 Glidden Tour— 

supplies, for the first time since automobiles were invented, all the efficiency of 

the extravagantly-priced cars at low cost. 

_ Just think of this high-powered car, comprising all the well-known and 

time-tried principles of the “Maxwell,” selling at only $1,750! 


THIS NEW “MAXWELL” WONDER 

is a worthy addition to the “Maxwe.l” ‘ine. It em- The “Maxwell” record has been one long series of 
bodies the famous “‘Maxwell” principles of thermo- a in endurance contests, hill-climbing contests, 
syphon cooling, without pump; all metal multiples &c. If you don’t know the “Maxwell,” you don’t 
isc clutch; three-point suspension, and eliminates know the best automobile value in the world. Over 
excessive weight, thus so notably keeping down the seven thousand five hundred delighted “Maxwell” 
cost of maintenance. owners testify to “Maxwell” supremacy. The 12-1 

The great point for the hrospective buyer to ree H. P. Tourabout costs only $825, and the 16-20 
member is that this 26 H. P. “Maxwell” performs PP. Touring Car, fully equipped, only $1,450. 
every possible service required of the largest cars. F 


President, 
Maxwell-Briscee 
Motor Co. 


I!” catalogue. 

for a complete “Maxwell” ca , and kiridly address me personally fi personal 

troduction to the “Maxwell” dealer nearest for a “Maxwell” nally aun “the most bill 
or toughest piece of road that you know. 


Members A.M. C. M.A. 12 Main Street, Tarrytown, N. Y¥. 
Main Plant: Tarrytown, Factories: Chicago, Il, and Pawtucket, RB. I. 
Dealers in all large cities. 
The “Maxwell” is exhibited only at Grand Central Palace, New York, October 24-93. 
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Will Not 


send it to you unless 
you ask for it 


But Worth Asking For: 


Not for its size 


(for it is very small) 


Not for its beauty 


(for it’s just good-looking) 


Not for its rarity 


(for we'd like to give it to you 


Because this little book contains the results of months of 
effort to secure for you the best magazine clubbing and book 
offers that are made by any publisher to-day. Send a postal 
now : ask for our Star Magazine Offers. 


Lippincott’s Magazine 


East Washington Square 
Philadelphia 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPpincort's. 
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THE SLED 
THAT STEERS 


With 1907-8 improvements. The niin, safest, strongest 
sled ever invented. The fastest sled for boys. The only sled girls 
can properly control. Steering without dragging the feet lets it go 
full speed—saves its cost in shoes the first season—prevents wet 
feet, colds and doctor’s bills. Made of second growth white ash 
and steel—built to last. 


Write for cardboard model showing just 
sent free with colored Christmas booklet and prices. 


L. ALLEN CO., Box 1102 Y, PHILADELPHIA, 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS 


Keep “CH TICAGO & ALTON ‘Trains 
On Time Between. 
CHICAGO: ST. LOUIS: KANSAS CITY. 


“The Way ” 


GEO. J.CHARLTON, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT. - CHICAGO. 


LIGHTING THE YACHT 


As PROVED by the Numerous Boats using 


The Acetylene Safety Storage 


The MOST EFFICIENT and ECONOMICAL 


No Working Parts, Zherefore No Deterioration 
No Trouble—No Danger 


A Beautiful and Brilliant Light for Interiors 
Penetrating and Reliable for the Binnacle, Side and Search Lights 
Convenient for Cooking 


No Boat Too Small—None Too Large  _Also used extensively for Railroad Lighting 
Our Booklet ‘‘ THe Licht THaT Never Fatts’’ on request 


80 Broadway 


The Commercial Acetylene Co. New City 


In writing to advertisers kiudiy mention LiIpPrINcorT’s. 
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‘This’ ll be a hot one !”’ 


‘Well, if you’d use a little more tact about household affairs it wouldn’t be necessary for me to root out crazy 


ideas. You’re always in trouble with your cook. Call her up. Darn if I don’t try this scheme to pacify ’er.”’ 


Suz.—‘‘ You’re always rooting out some crazy idea! You'd better try it on the cook. She’s very much dissatis- 


Jacx.— Hello! Here’s a fellow gives full instructions for hypnotizing people. It’s as simple as A B C.’’ 


JACK: 
TuE Cat.— 


fied.’’ 
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‘Cures While You Sleep.’’ 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 
Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned un- 
qualified praise. Restful nights are assured 
at once. Cresolene is a Boon to 

Asthmatics. 


ALL DRUGGISTS 


Send Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet. 


Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 


sone Dr [SAACIHOMPSONS EVE WATER 


FOREIGN STAMPS: FREE 


ua, Mozambique, cts, 500 ‘rom Todia Sal- 
vador, Mexico, Turkey, Egypt, Peru, etc., cts. 199 S. stam 


all sending reference. 
H. J. KLEINMAN. No N. Marshall St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sexo 4¢ fon FIRST LESSON 
GUCKERT MUSIC SCHOOL 
17 Spitzer Bid... TOLEOOQ, 


WE WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write us 
to-day. No matter where you live or what 
your occupation, we'll teach you the Real 
Estate business by mail; appoint you 
Special Representative of our Company 
in your town; start you in a profitable 
business <i your own, and help you make 
big money at once. 

nusual nity for men without 
“Rook A 855 and full particulars FREE. 
Write to-day. Address nearest office, 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY 00, 


Marden Bi Wash., D. C. Bldg., Scranton, P. 
Bidg., C fii. 


For Preserving, Purifying 
and Beautifying the Skin, 
and Hands. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention (5 Sill 
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4 ; Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, with the purest of sap- er 2s 
onaceous ingredients, and most refreshing of flower 
rs. Depots: London, 27 Charterhouse Paris, 
de tn Paix: Australia, R. Towns & Co., Syd- 
“ i ney; India, B. K. Paul, Calcutta; So. Africa, Len- Anas 
on, Town, etc.; Boston, 137 Columbus 
, Potter brug & Chem. Corp., Sole Pro 
ree. How to Preserve, Purity, and 


Txoveut He Wovutp Try Hypnotic SuaGestion.—Continued. 


’ call, Missus?”’ 


Tur Coox.—“ Did yo 
Sur.—' Yes 


yer waiten fo’ de boss to come home an’ gitten meals 


bject till you catch their eye, then—” 


your place, Rosey?” 
se gwine to frow up de job. Dis 


se a gwine to quit, da’s all de’ is about it.” 


says, Fix your gaze steadily on the su 


,an’ 
Tae Cat.—* His butting in don’t seem to work, ”’ 


; are you still dissatisfied with 


Tuer Coox.—“‘ Da’s what I am 
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Full Rich 
Little Havana 


FOR "TWEEN TIMES 
LONG CUT LEAF,NO SHORTS, NO CLIPPINGS 


Our Baby Grand cannot be classed with 
any short smoke you can buy at retail—its 
quality cannot be had. It is made of the 
shorter leaves of the same tobacco used in 
our best full-size all-Havanas that compare 
favorably with those sold over the retail 
counter at 25c. straight. We send the proof 
of this statement to you at our 
own expense. It’s as easy to 
prove the claim as to make it. 

The Baby Grandi is for the 
man who smokes good 
Havana cigars—for the busy 
man who finds fifteen minutes 
here and there and usually 
smokes only two or three 
inches of a fine Havana before 
throwing it away. 

We sell our Baby Grand 
direct to business men, pro- 
fessional men, and clubs ex- 
clusively, at factory prices— 
the reason why we can sell 
this 47s inch all-Havana 
cigar at $3.75 a box of 100; 
and knowing how good the 
are we gladly take all the ris 
of making a customer. Read. 


Our Free Trial Offer 


Write us on your business 
letter-head, or enclose your 
business card and we will send 
you a box of 10o0 Baby 
Grand cigars on trial. If you 
like them send us $3.75, but 
if for any reason you do not 
care for them, return the 
balance at our expense and no 
charge will be made for the 
few smoked. We pay ex- 
pressage both ways. - 


Could we afford to make this 
offer tf there was a possibility 
that the cigars would not stand 
the test ? 

Our method eliminates the profits of the 
salesmen, jobbers, and dealers, and brings 
our highest-grade cigars to you at Rock 
Bottom Prices, 

If you enjoy a cigar made_of clean, clear 
Havana, by clean workmen, in a clean 
factory—if you appreciate a free-smoking, 
pleasure-producing Havana that tastes good 
all the way, send to-day for a box of Baby 
Grands on trial. 


Za Reclama Cuban Factory 
1036 Third Avenue, — - New York City 


Exact Size 


A Good 
Christmas 
Present 


One that will be appropziate for the occasion and ~ 
appreciated for the pleasure it gives is found in 


The old-fashioned means of wishing good 
and doing good, Oils the hinges of friendship 
and keeps mellow the memory of man 

Order a barrel containing 10 dozen 
bottles from nearest dealer or write to 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS Established 1786 


Brewery and Bottling Works, Hudson, N. Y. 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 


S. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 50th St. Subway and 53d St. Elevated 
and accessible to all surface lines. 

Ideal Location, 

Near Theaters, 

Shops, and 

Central Par 


Strictly First Class. 
Prices Reasonable. 
All outside rooms. 


No Carpets. All 
Hardwood Floors and 
Oriental Rugs. 


Transient rates, 
$2.50, with bath, 
and up. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
HARRY P. STIMSON, 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 


R. J. BINGHAM, 
Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention Lrerrncotr’s. 
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Business Ambassadors 


possible. A man's letters 


WILLIAMS 


VISIBLE STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


ASmith Premier 


Typewriter Every 
Three Minutes! 


An actual output of a complete machine 
every three minutes of every working day is 
required to meet the present demand for the 


Sanith Premier Typewriter 


. ‘ps send it to in booklet form, 


Typewriters 
Come and go, 


but the machine that always 
stays, always leads, always im- 
proves, always outwears, and 
always outsells all others is the 


Remington 
Remington Typewriter Company 


__ In writing to advertisers kindly mention LrPPrncoT?’s, 


and strane: Letters are written to bring every poe 
virtually prints your letters. It is a machine that ae 
eaves 90% in cost of maintenance, Q ea oie 
saves 20% of the operator's time, yee 
most beau! 
tabulates without any 
writes “Apr. 10, 1906," by once, 
‘writes eighty letters to the line, 
paper 10774 inches wide 
the new and better paper led, 
a ball-bearing carnage, 
regularly four margin stops, 
uses an ink you cannot blur. a Se 
It has established a new standard of perfection. Sent on | 
trial tolet your judgment settle it. You like beauty in your ; a. 
as ip ab ing else. Whte for the / 
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Jacx.—*‘‘ The article says, After you catch the subject’s eye, hold it, and then—” 


Tux Coox.—“‘ Fo’ de law’s saiks! De boss’s gitten bug*house! Look at ’ees eyes !”’ 


Tue Cat.—“ The cook thinks he’s dippy.”’ 
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For Christmas Presents t: +o System isa great and timely mall cash pay t enables you to makea beantiful and valuable gift without 


outlay of mach money. A smal! cash 
= Diamond 
Dest. St., Chicago, Ill. 


watches and ¢ 
HOW trom our handeome 


PHONE DESIGNING GATCH Etc 


WRITE 
CALLo 


N.€. COR. SIXTH CHESTNUT STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ILLUSTRATING MANNING 


the ST. JAMES 


Cor. Walnut and 13th Ste EAL HOTEL © 
_ Philadelphia, Pa. of Philadelphia 


New, Modern, Luxurious 


Convenient to railroad stations, sho’ centers, and points of general inter- 
est. Dise-goeet construction. All linen 


sterilized dai! i daily, Elegant appointments. 

Rooms without bath, $2.00 per day. Rooms with bath. 
$2.50 per day and upwards. . 

Wire for accommodations at our expense. 

EUGENE G. MILLER, Manager 


You May Order All Your 
Magazines Through Lippincott's 


OR the convenience of our subscribers who wish to 
order other publications at the same time they 
subscribe for LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, we 

have a department for handling subscriptions for all known 

publications at the lowest prices. Prompt and accurate 
service is assured. We will equal any offers or prices made 
to you by any reputable subscription agent or publisher ; but 
for your help in making selections you will find a description 

of our best offers in “A Little Book of Big Bargains.” A 

postal card will-bring it to you. 

In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lirrrmxcorr’s. 
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Do yo’ heah muh talkin’? Go ’way from heah an’ quit yo’ capers. ”’ 


Jacx.—‘‘ Advance slowly while waving arms overhead, and—” 
I’m glad I’m under cover.” 


Coox.—* Go ’way from heah, chile ! 
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North Shore Health Resort 


WinnetKa, Illinois. 


On Lake Shore and Sheridan Drive, 16 miles from Chicago. 
Exclusively for disorders of the 


Heart, Kidneys, 
Digestion, Nerves. 


Convalescence, Rheumatism. 


Correspondence invited for more detailed “(nformation 
regarding mode of treatment, results, etc. 


CLARK’S 
TENTH 
ANNUAL 
CRUISE . 


Feb. 6, 08. 7Odays, by chartered S.S. “Arabic,” 16,000 
tons. Tours Round the World, to Europe, Sicily, etc. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York. 


sore Pr SAACTHONPSONS EYEWATER 


The Passing Incas 


(Buck) Historical 


A drama of human life, its ambitions and tragedies, 
set amidst the staggering wealth and dying throes 
of the Inca Dynasty. Vehement with passion, in- 
. tense in tragedy, descriptive of highest form state 

socialism. “‘ A tremendous book in many ways’’— 
Cawein. Destined to live” — Western Recorder. 
“A decade will find its popularity gaining ’»—Ben- 
nett H. Young, Louisville. No other author except 
Prescott has ever dealt with this race. 


Limited Edition. Price, $5.00 prepaid. 


Sheltman & Co., Publishers 
Louisvi'ie, Ky. 


A FAIR OFFER! 


to convince 


Dyspeptics 


and those suffering from 


| Stomach Troubles 


of the efficiency of 


Glycozone 


I will send a 


$1.00 BOTTLE FREE 


(ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 


to any one NAMING THIS MAGA- 


ZINE, and enclosing 25c. to pay for- 
warding charges. This offer is made 
to demonstrate the efficiency of 
this remedy. 


GLYCOZONE 


is absolutely harmless. 


It cleanses the lining membrane of the 
stomach and subdues inflammation, thus 
helping nature to accomplish a cure. 

GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help 
you, and will not harm you in the least. 

Indorsed and successfully used by 
leading physicians for over 15 years. 

Sold by leading druggists. None 
genuine without my signature. 


Chemist and Graduate of the ‘‘ Ecole Centrale 
des Arts et Manufactures de Paris”’ (France) 


57 Prince Street, New York City 


FREE!—Valuable booklet on how to treat diseases 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention Liprrncorr’s. 
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Tue Coox.—“ Dah, yo’ raven maniac, you! Take dat!” 


1? ? 1 ? 


Tue Cat.—‘‘T allus’ said the old man was a doughhead. ” 


knew it!”’ 
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Mince 


Food Products 
Mince 


; Libby’s Mince Meat is ready on the moment, and is made from the 
r “es a ples and other fruits, the purest spices, and the finest meat stock. a) 


Libby’s Mince Meat makes the most delicious pies you ever ate. 
Libby's Food Products are always ready to setve. 


4 Corned Beef Baked Beans Plum Pudding 
Ox Tongue Chow Chow Mixed Pickles 


4 Keep a supply on hand for unexpected r 
Your Grocer has them. _ Insist on having Libby's. 
} The new B4-page booklet, “How to Make Good Things to Eat,” is sent free on requesc~ y 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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It cannot be Fepeated too often—the difference . . 
between Royal and alum baking powder may be te 
i the difference between the good health and the . 
illness of your family. 2 
. Royal there are no ingredientsinjuriousto ~* 


i ~~ health. ‘Made from pure grape cream of tartar; 
makes sweet, clean, wholesome food. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. Me 


A Fair 
Show | 


Give yourselés fiir 


Perspiration cannot ay- Moisture immediately 
Fect Litholin water- wilt the best of ordinary P 
pe og dinen collars or dinen. collars and cuffs— to earn and achieve. If 
cuffs. They keep their prr- the bution-holes break, COFFEE interferes stop 
fect shape in all weathers, and they crack and jray. 5 = rf 

and use 


LITHOLIN Water-Proofed Linen Collars 
and Cuffs look exactly like.linen because 
they ave linen, Save time, worry, expense, 
anl increase comfort, Wiped with damp 
cloth they are asclean arid white as when new. 


Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 


If your dealer has not them in stock, send style, 
Size, number wanted, w..h remittance, aid we 
will mail post paid. Illustrated catalogue ef 
all the latest fashionable sivies, free on reqnese@ | 


The Fiberloid Company, Dept. 16 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 


have been established over 50 YEARS. By of 


in your home free of expense. Write fo: atalogue D 
VOSE © SONS PIANO CO., 157 Joyiston St., Boston, Mass. 


Baking 
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“There’s a Reason™ 
7 Waverly Place, New York is 
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